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a A luxurious extract from the 

= os =~ choicest flowers. 

Co GATES COS nameand trademark on each bottle 
assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality. 


See advertising page 23. 















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, . 
BAKER’S 


y: ao Vanilla Chocolate 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of » superior quality of 
i, cocoa and sugary, flavored with 
} pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec 
{ Berge it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers ww rocers wwerywhere. 


W. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD BAKER R's 1878. 
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Among those who testify to the merits of | 
Broartast (1 Feng ALLCOCK'’S POROUS PELASTERS. are Mrs. | 
a Henry Ward Beecher, the Hon. Sam’! J. | 
absolutel | 

bec enemas sapeed Ang Randall, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., the Hon. James | 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three W. Husted, Charles D. Fredricks, Henry | 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\\\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, King, Manager Seaside Sanitarium, Gen. 
1 \\\)\ and is therefore far more economi- John E. Mulford, George Augustus Sala, 


4 cal, costing less than one cent @ and Sisters of Charity, Providence Hospital, 


: i 
i 4 cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
1 5 | etrengthening, easily digested, and Washington, D.C. 
H it |) admirably adapted for invalids as Beware of imitations. 
Saas wert as for Hocetin ta: hoekth. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation 


Sold by Grocers ev everywhere. or solicitation induce you to accept a sub- 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, stitute. 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY ° 


. Frontispiece 


PU abdeabdcakdcak-ieabeice-tcal-: 





Engraved by G, Kruell, after the crayon drawing by Samuel 
Laurence. 


A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
OF THACKERAY = . . ‘ : 
With an Introduction by Jane Octavia Brookfield. TIllus- 
trated by reproductions of unpublished drawings by 
Thackeray. (To be continued in further numbers.) 


HELSATEE LAT XELLAT ELA 
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‘NO HAID PAWN ” ‘ é : é , THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE.—IV H. C. BUNNER. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


MODERN AGGRESSIVE TORPEDOES . . . Lieut, W. S. HuGues, 
Illustrated from photographs and drawings furnished by the U. S. Navy . 
author, 


FORTUNE . r 4 p ; , , i f . Etyot WELD 


THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; OR, THE POSTHU- 
MOUS JEST OF THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN. Part 
Third—THE ADMINISTRATION . . ° . J. S. or DALE 
REMEMBRANCE _, , ' ; ; : ‘ . Jutta C, R. Dorr 
REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND COM- 
MUNE OF PARIS. Fourth (Concluding) Paper—THE 
DOWNFALL OF THE COMMUNE . : , . E. B. WAsHBURNE, 
With illustrations from portraits and documents in Mr, Ex-Minister to France 
Washburne’s possession, and from drawings by T. de 
Thulstrup, J. Steeple Davis, and A. M. Turner. 


THE QUIET PILGRIM . ‘ : . 3 EpitH M. Tuomas. 


AMERICAN ELEPHANT MYTHS F ‘ W. B. Scottr 
With illustrations, 


THE OLD EARTH . . , . : ° ° CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM 
SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.—Chapters XIII-XVII_ . HAROLD FREDERIC . 

| TEDESCO’S RUBINA , ... . . FD, Mme 
ENGLISH IN OUR COLLEGES . ADAMS SHERMAN HILL 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 





A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. 


By T. C. Menpennatt. With illustrations. 


1 vol., 16mo, decorated cloth, $1.25. 


The story of the discovery of the properties and uses of electricity seems almost to belong to the domain 
of magic. It is one of the great marvels of the century, and its story is extremely interesting. Professor 
Mendenhall, who is widely known es one of the most learned students of electricity, in this book gives, in 


popular form, its history and applications. 





Dr. Channing’s Note-Book. 


PASSAGES FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS 
oF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. Selected by his 
Granddaughter, GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 16mo, 
$1.00. 

The selections are arranged by subjects, of which the chief 
are: Freedom, Society, The State, Self-Culture, Influence, 
Progress, Man, Friendship, Love, Conscience, Faith, Truth, 
Thought, Reason, Conversation, Art, Genius, Ideals, The Soul, 
God, Religion, Aspiration, Prayer, Character, Energy, Charity, 
Benevolence, Life, Death. It will be a book much prized by 
all sincere, earnest, and thoughtful people. 





Roba di Roma. 


By Wiit1aM W. Srory. New and revised edition. 
In two volumes, 16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 


This is one of the best and most interesting of works written 
about Rome. Mr. Story’s long residence there enables him to 
write from full observation of all the distinctive features of 
Romau art, architecture, society, and character. This edition 
has been carefully revised and corrected to correspond with 
the changes in Kome since the work was originally written ; 
and is printed from entirely new plates. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF « BEN HUR.’’ 


Tae TATE OOD. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 


By Lew Wa ttace. 


600 pages, $1.50. 


We do not hesitate to say that the ‘‘ Fair God” is one of the most powerful historical novels we have ever read. The scene 
where in the sunrise Montezuma reads his fate, the dance-scene, and the entry of the Spaniards to the capital, are drawn in a 
style of which we think few living writers capable ; and the battles are Homeric in their grandeur.—London Atheneum. 

In all the accessories to a complete historical romance, the author has perfected himself down to minutest details. Every 
feature of Aztec civilization necessary to render his task complete has been carefully studied and grandly set forth. 


—New York Times. 


Take the poems of Ossian, the “Tales of the Thousand and One Nights,” the novels of Kingsley and Bulwer, the historical 
romances of Scott, with the songs of Byron and Moore, blend them all in one, and the reader may form some idea of this really 


great novel.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Applied Christianity. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author of ‘‘The Lord’s 
Prayer.” 16mo, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: Christianity and Wealth ; Is Labor a Commodity ? 
The Strength and Weakness of Socialism ; Is it Peace or War? 
The Laborers and the Churches ; Three Dangers ; Christianity 
and Social Science; Christianity and Popular Amusement ; 
Christianity and Popular Education. 


This isa peculiarly timely and significant book. It discusses 
with great ability and singular candor some of the most im- 
portant questions which agitate modern society and impera- 
tively demand serious consideration. 





Ten Dollars Enough. 


By CATHERINE OWEN. 16mo, $1.00. 

A household book of remarkable value. The writer tells a 
pleasant story, and weaves into it recipes and excellent direc- 
tions for cooking and honsekeeping. The story appeared 
serially in Good Housekeeping, and has received the unquali- 
fied commendation of many who have tested the recipes and 
followed the suggestions. 


Beckonings for Every Day. 
A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy LARcom. 
$1.00. 


Miss Larcom has here gathered, from a very wide range of 
authors, passages of special value for help, suggestion, en- 
couragement, and consolation. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for April contains: 


*‘Our Hundred Days in Europe,’’ the second of Dr. HotMgs’s articles describing his recent 


visit to Great Britain. 


**On the Big Horn,” a poem by Mr. WHITTIER. 
“Lazarus Mart’n, de Cullud Lieyer,” a very amusing story of negro life. By W. W. ARCHER. 


Continuations of the excellent Serial Stories begun in January by Mrs. OLIPHANT and Mr. ALDRICH, 
and Mr. CRAWFORD ; also other Stories, Essays, and Reviews. 35 cents; $4 a year. 





*,*For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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MARK TWAIN SAYS 
“Tt 2s a Darling Literary Cuntosity.” 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT 


(In Our Public Schools.) 


BY ONE WHO HAS HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE. 





For Glaring Absurdities, for Humorous Errors, for the Great Possibilities of the 
English Language, see this Book. 


Paper, 


50 Cents. 


Cloth, $1.00. 





YACHTS AND YACHTING. 


With over 110 illustrations by Frep. S. CozzEns 
and others. One volume, quarto. Price, $1.50; in 
full gilt, $2.00. Edition de Luxe, on large paper, 
limited to 250 copies, price, $5.00. ‘‘ The History of 
American Yachting,” by Captain R. F. Corrin. 
“The Mayflower and Galatea Races of 1886,” by 
CHARLES E Cuiay. ‘‘ American Steam Yachting,” 
by EpwarD S. JAFFRAY. ‘British Yachting,” by 
C. J. C. McALSTER. 


CASSELL’S POCKET GUIDE 
TO EUROPE. 


Edited and brought up to date by E. C. StepMan. 
One volume, with maps, bound in leather. Price, 


$1.50. 
QUIET OBSERVATIONS 


On the Ways of the World. 
By Erasmus WILSON. 1 vol., large 12mo, illus- 


trated. Price, $2 00 

«A series of matter-of-fact, commonplace topics, treated in 
a philosophical manner. The style is flowing and journalistic, 
and the observations shrewd, as might be expected.” 


THE PRACTICAL HORSE- 


KEEPER. 


By GeorGe FLEMING, LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. 
extra cloth. Price, $2.00. 

This little work is intended as a guide to those who have to 
do with horses, either as owners, purchasers, breeders, train- 
ers, managers, or attendants, and whose experience has not 
been so extensive as those on whose knowledge it is based. 




















1 vol., 





THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


By Emin NAUMANN. Translated by F. PRAEGER. 
Edited by the Rev. F. A. GORE OUSELEY, -Bart., 
Mus Doc., Professor of Music in the University of 
Oxford. With numerous illustrations, including re- 
productions of many famous manuscripts. Two 
large octavo volumes. Price, per set, $10.00. 

“The history of music is carefully traced from unclassical 
times, to the music of the future. No such elaborate work 
has heretofore been attempted.” 





THE TWILIGHT OF LIFE. 


Words of Counsel and Comfort for the Aged By 
JouNn ELLERTON, M.A. 1 vol., 12mo (large type). 








Price, $1.00 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 
A novel by J. H. CHADWICK. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 


cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“The style is crisp and unaffected, and the author holds the 
reader’s attention to the end.” 


A_MANUAL OF OIL 
PAINTING. 


1 vol., extra cloth. 








By the Hon. JoHN COLLIER. 
Price, $1.00. 


“A practical Handbook on the Practice and Theory of Oil 
Painting.” 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


From the Days of David Garrick to the Present Time. Edited by BRANDER MATTHEWS and LAURENCE 
Hurron. Edition de Luxe, on large paper, and limited to one hundred ( 100) sets. each set numbered, and 
signed by the editors, Brander Matthews and Laurence Hutton. Complete in five volumes. Price, per set, 
$25. 00. Subscriptions will be taken for complete sets only, and will be filled in the order of receipt. Also an edition 
in 5 vols., 12mo, extra cloth. Price, per vol., $1.50 











Send for complete descriptive catalogue, which will be sent free to any address on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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THE GREATEST BOOK OF THE ACE. 


fod oe I ND LL. 


From an Authentic Memoir Furnished by His Order. 


Written with the Encouragement, Approbation, and 
Blessing of HIS HOLINESS THE POPE. 


BY BERNARD O’REILLY, D.D., L.D. 
(LAVAL.) 











Our book is the ONLY ONE AUTHORIZED BY THE POPE. 
In One Volume, Royal Octavo of about 600 Pages. 


26 FINE FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Including one Elegant Steel Plate of His Holiness, one Elegant Steel 
Plate of His Eminence Cardinal Parocchi, Vicar-General to His 
Holiness, and Two SUPERB CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC CUTS 
printed in ten colors. 


McCLELLAN’S OWN STORY 


In One Volume, Royal Octavo, of about 700 Pages. Elegantly Illustrated. 


MCCLELLAN, dead, lifts the veil that concealed the true 
history of 1861 and 1862. 


Sold only by Subscription. AGENTS WANTED. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 




















ARMS OF LEO Xill ’ $3 East 14th Street, New York City. 
Q Superb \umbers for $9 | § Superb Qolored Plates 
r 
(Regular Price, $3.00.) Mentioned in the Adjoining Col- 
Send this advertisement and $2.00 direct to the publisher umn Are $ 


(before July 1st), and you will receive 
“GRAPES.” By A.J. H. Way. 


The ArtAmateur Reais 





From April to December, '87 LANDSCAPE: SUNSET 
’ . EEVE nwa bf eS ‘| ND- 
Nine Splendid Numbers of the “‘ Best Practical Art Bris AND 
Magazine”? ever published, containing : y W. H. Hilliard. 
(1) Two Recent pps hap pages pages, 
crammed with interesting and practical articles on art topics, 6“ , 
(notably, in summer, on Sketching from Nature, and Flower, NORMAN i ae yw heey 
Fruit, and Landscdpe Painting). S. H, 
(2) One Handred similar pages of admirable work- “ 
ing designs for Oil and Water Color P Painting, China Painting, pe Aig "iy Blcee P vlog 


Embroidery, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, and other art 
work. 


(3) Four Fine Figure and Drapery Studies “BLUE TITMICE AND 
(in two colors) by Sir Frederick Leighton and CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 
J. Carroll Beckwith. By Ellen Welby. 
ac ee oe ees weaemien ch apt! oe eg t 

rd, an andscape Studies (in ten colors) by 77 
accomplished artists. BS ee comets ne 

Take Notice!—To secure the benefit of the above special FECT. By Ellen Welby, 
afer, it = absolutely yer bd to ytd ue. a 
and send it, with two dollars, RECT THE PUB- Oo 3 t 
LISHER, before July 1st, ’87. Ss ay eg eso “an 

Regular Price of The Art Amateur, $4.00 a year; single CLOUD EFFECT, 





copies, 35 cents. Address, By H. W. Ranger, 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 
23 Union Square, ie York. 
4 
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LATEST DICTIONARY! 


Now READY, 


FOR FOR 
In Large Crown Svo, S32 pp., cloth, price, 


$1. So. $1.50, or half morocco, $2.50. $1. SO. 


NUTTALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
New Illustrated Edition, Revised, Extended, and Improved Throughout by REV. JAMES WOOD, Author of 
“« Stories from the Greek Mythology,’’ Etc., Etc. 














832 
PA. GHS 


100,000 
REFERENCES 


























In one well printed, legible, and compact volume are here presented the very latest 
renderings, definitions, and derivations, of the most eminent Lexicographers who 
have helped to build up the English Language of to-day. 

Its arrangement and type facilitate easy reference, it shows at a glance any word with 
its spelling, pronunciation, meaning, colloquial and idiomatic use ; when to 
these advantages are added its Tables of Pronunciation of Geographical, Scrip- 
ture, and Proper names, Classical and Foreign Phrases in common use, abbre- 
viations used for despatch in writing, and its numerous [lustrations to eluci- 
date the text, it will be seen, at once, that this Dictionary offers at a moderate price advantages 
as necessary to the business or professional man as to the school-boy or student, 

** FREDERICK WARNE & Co. iat i sein and we zen pas re chins on mentioning SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 








FREDERICK WARNE & CO.'S HUNDRED BEST BOOKS. 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS.—In the new Library Style of binding, each volume uniformly bound in smooth, 
dark-blue cloth, with white-paper label printed in red and black ; edges uncut ; 12mo size. Per vol., $1.00. 


CONDENSED UIsT. 
NOTE.—Wherever necessary, the various poets, etc., are prefixed by brief memoirs, and have copious notes and glossary. 


Shakspeare (Complete Works of). 
Byron. 


Scott. 

Arabian Nights free) Entertainments 

Eliza Cook’s Poe 

Legendary Ballads of England and 
Scotland, 

Burns, 

. Johnson’s Lives of English Poets. 

0. Dante (The Vision of). 

11. Moore’s Poetical Works. 

12. Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours. 

3. Butler’s Hudibras. 

14. Cowper's Poetical Works. 

15. Milton’s Poetical Works. 

15. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 

13. Hallam’s Constitutional England. 

19. History of the Saracens. 

2). Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. 

21. Robinson Crusoe. 

22. Swiss Family Robinson. 

3. Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works. 

24. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

23. Andersen’s (Hans) Fairy Tales. 

26. Scott’s Lives of Eminent Novelists. 

27. Scott’s Essays on Chivalry. 

23. Shelley. 

29. Campbell. ‘ 

30. Keats. 

31. Coleridge. 

32. Pope’s Iliad of Homer. 

33. Pope’s Odyssey of Homer. 


a 9 


Tmo 


_ 
oD 


34. Hood. 
35. Representative Actors. 
36. England. (Romance of History.) 


87. France. (Romance of History.) 


39. Spain. ” . 

40. India. - Me 

41. German Literature (Beauties of). 

42, Don Quixote de la Mancha. 

43. Eas‘ern Tales. 

44, Book of Authors 

45. Pope’s Poetical Works. 

47. Goldsmith’s Poems and Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

48. The Koran—The Alkoran of Moham- 
med. 

49. Oxenford’s French Songs. 

5). Gil Blas (The Adventures of). 

52. Virgil (Dryden’s), sg Works of. 

53. Bunyan’s Holy Wa 

54, Dodd’s Beauties of ahdineeene. 

55. Romance of London—Historic 
Sketches. 

56. Romance of London—Supernatural 
Stories. 

57. A Century of Anecdote. 

58. Walton and Cotton’s Angler. 

59. Herbert’s (George) Works. 

60. Heber’s (Bishop) Poetical Works. 

61-64. Half-Hours with Best Authors. 
4 vols. 

65. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 

66. Fugitive Poetry of the Last Three 
Centuries. 

67. Pepys’ Diary. 

68. Evelyn’s Diary. 

4 Townsend’s Modern Literature. ® an 

0. ; 


71. Montgomery (James), Poems of. 

72. Spenser’s Faery >. 

73. White’s Natural History of Selborne. 

74. Keble’s Christian Year. 

75. Lamb’s (Charles) Poems and Essays. 

76 Roscoe’s Italian Novelists. 

77. Roscoe’s German Novelists. 

78. Roscoe’s Spanish Novelists. 

79. Gibbon’s Life and Letters. 

80. Gray, Beattie, and Collins’ Poems. 

81. Percy’s Reliqnes of Ancient Poetry. 

82. Gems of National Poetry. 

83. Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 

84. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

85-88, — of English History. 
4 vols. 

89-92. Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 4 vols. 

93-95. D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. 3 vols. 

96. D’Israeli’s Literary Character of Men 
of Genius. 

97. D’Israeli’s Calamities and Quarrels 


of Authors. 

98, = Brg em Amenities of Litera- 

2 vols. 
101- “10 Tiume's History of England. 
vol 

108. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

109. Lord Bacon’s Essays. 

110-113. Plutarch’s — 

114, Baron Munchaus 

116. Wilmott’s Foca, “ot the Nineteenth 
Century. 

121. Pilpay’s Fables. 

122. Shah Nameh (Epic of Kings) 
(Firdausi). 


4 vols. 





*,* Of all booksellers, or free by mail on receipt of price by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 





: 
REBER’S MEDIAEVAL ART. 


History of Medieval Art. By Dr. FRANZ VON RE- 
BER, Director of the Bavarian Royal and State Gal- 
leries of Paintings, Professor in the University and 
Polytechnic of Munich, author of ‘‘A History of 
Ancient Art,’ &c. Translated and augmented by 
JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE. With 422 illustra- 
tions, and a Glossary of Technical Terms. pp. 
xxxii., 742. 8vo, extra cloth, $5.00. 


Il. 
HAIFA; 


Or, Life in Modern Palestine. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, author of ‘ Narrative of 
the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan,” 
‘‘Altiora Peto,” ‘‘ Piccadilly,” &c. Edited, with 
Introduction, by CHARLES A. DANA, pp. viii., 370. 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


1. 
FROM THE FORECASTLE TO 
THE CABIN. 


By Captain S. SAMUELS. [Illustrated. pp. xviii., 
308. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 
IV. 
MICROSCOPY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS; 


Or, Common Obiects from the Pods ard Ditches. 
By ALFRED C. Stokes, M D. Illustrated. pp. xiv., 
308. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


V. 
JESS. 


A Novel. By H. Riper Hacearp, author of ‘‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘She,” &c. pp. iv., 340. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


VI. 
A TRAMP TRIP. 


How to See Europe on Fifty Centsa Day. By LEE 
MERIWETHER. With Portrait. pp. 276. 
ornamental cloth, $1.25 


12mo, 


VII. 


RETROSPECTIONS OF 
AMERICA. 


1797-1811. By Joun BERNARD, Sometimes Secre- 
tary of the Beefsteak Club, and author of ‘‘ Retro- 
spections of the Stage.” Edited from the Manu- 
script by Mrs. BAYLE BERNARD. With an In- 


and BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
880. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 


VILL. 
INTRODUCTION TO PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL THEORY. 


By BorvEN P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University, author of ‘‘ Metaphysics.’ pp. 
xiv., 3380. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Illustrated. pp. xvi, 


IX. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW 
WORK: 


LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER, THE 
PROMISE OF MAY, &c. By ALFRED, Lorp 


TENNYSON, P.L, D.C.L. pp. viii, 198. 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 
x. 
THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
Part III. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH PROSE COM- 
POSITION, containing Hints on Translation of 
English into French, the Principal Rules of the 
French Syntax Compared with the English, a Sys- 
tematical Course of Exercises on the Syntax, Idio- 
matic and Proverbial Phrases, and an English- 
French Vocabulary to the Exercises. By Rev. P. 
H. E. Brerre, B.D., Officier le 1 Instruction Pub- 
lique (University of France); Head Master of the 
French School, Christ's Hospital ; French Examiner 
in the University of London, at Eton College, and 


Harrow School. On the Plan of Dr. William Smith’s 
‘* Principia Latina.” pp. xvi., 370. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 
THE PRINCIPIA SERIES. 
mt cloth. 
PRIDNAETA DATURA, PARE Bon oi ncck sciccccosicaccincseceed $0.55 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Pane ti Raed plab seeds <aduonens - 29 


INITIA GRASCA, Parr L. oe 
APPENDIX TO INITIA pGRACA, ‘Parr I: 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA 2 errr ee 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA, ore DEb A waweitcscapenucncamcssnen 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part III. x 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I... 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part II.. 
ITALIAN PRINCTIPIA, Parr I... .s 
STATZAN PRINCIPIA, PART Ti... ........065.000 sncesece 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part 
of the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents postage. 


troduction, Notes and Index by LAURENCE Hutton 
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THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.— The 
recent volumes of this exceptionally valuable and 
successful series are: (XIL) *‘ Zhe Story of the Nor- 
mans,” by SARAW O, JEWETT ; (XIII) ‘* The Story 
of Persia,” by 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN ; (XIV.) ‘ Zhe 
Story of Ancient Egypt,” by Prof. GEORGE RAWLIN- 
son; (XV.) ‘*Vhe Story of Alexander's Empire,” 
by Prof. J. P. Mamarry. Each of these is complete 
in one volume, fully illustrated, and sells for $1 50. 
This series of graphic historical studies has been 
prepared by the ablest writers and the volumes so 
far published are receiving unstinted praise from 
critics both in America and England. A full pro- 
spectus of the series will be forwarded upon appli- 
cation. 


FRANCE UNDER MAZARIN, by James 
3RECK PERKINS, is already in its third edition, and 
it has been well called a brilliant and fascinating 
account of a most interesting period of French 
History. 2 vols , $5.00. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE 
SOLDIER, by Frank WILKESoN ($1.00), is 
one of the few books out of the great mass of war 
material that will survive and will make a lasting 
impression. It will be read with keen interest by 
every honest veteran. 


UNCLE SAM’S MEDAL OF HONOR. 
The author, General RODENBOUGH, has given in 
this attractive volume an account of the noble deeds 
for which the medal (which is the American equi- 
valent of the Victoria Cross) has been conferred by 
the United States Government. The author's stir- 
ring and dramatic account of the deeds of valor 
which have led to the presentation of the medal will 
be found intensely interesting. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated and sells for $2.00. 


HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES FROW 
AMERICAN LITERATURE,—Three 
volumes, uniform with the very popular ‘‘ Prose 
Masterpieces from Modern Essayists.” This is a 
charming set of books covering as it does, humor- 
ous material from the time of the first writings of 
Washington Irving to the present day. Price, 
$3.75, $4 50, and $7.50. 


THE POCKET ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD has well been called ‘‘a little wonder.” 
It is prepared by the well-known geographer JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, and contains a series of most ex- 
quisite little maps illustrating both Political and 
Physical Geography. ‘‘One of the most convenient 
little books ever published,” is the verdict of a well- 
known literary critic. Cloth, $1.00; leather, $1.50. 


THE BALKAN PENINSULA is a narra- 
tive by Prof. EMILE DE LAVELEYE, describing a 
a recent sojurn in Crotia, Bosnia, Roumania, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Roumelia, and Turkey. $4.50. 


PRACTICAL CHEIROSOPHY is an ana- 
lytical study of the Science of the Hand, prepared 
by EpWARD HERON-ALLEN, the well-known and 
popular lecturer on palmistry. In the compass of 
asmall volume the author gives a large amount of 
most interesting historical and practical information 
upon the science of cheirosophy. $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by Henry Frith, and pro- 
fusely illustrated by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, Montenard, and 
De Beaumont. With tinted frontispiece and portrait of Dau- 
det. Half leather, $2.25; paper, $1.50. 

“ The illustrations are full of delicate characterization, of 
sharp satire, of artistic grace and skill; the puge is narrow 
and admirably broken-up by a great variety of small cuts, 
and the typography leaves nothing to be desired. It is a long 
time ince so complete and fascinating a work has coine from 
the press.”—THE BoOK BUYER. 


Just Published, 
THE TWELFTH EDITION OF 
MEN OF THE TIME. 


A Dictionary of Contemporararics containing biographical 
notices of eminent characters of buth sexes. This invaluable 
book has been revised and brought down to the present time 
by the editor of ‘‘ Men of the Reign,” the American sketches 
being prepared, as before, by a competent American Bio- 
grapher. Cloth, $5.00. 


THE HENRY IRVING EDITION OF 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Translated by John Anster, LL.D., with introduction by Henry 
Morley, and full-page illustrations by J. P. Laurens. This 
edition is specially dedicated to Mr. Henry Irving, and con- 
tains fac-simile of autograph letter by him. Tastefully 
bound in satin cloth, $6.00. 


DRAWING-ROOM CONJURING. 


Translated from a recent French work, with notes by Pro- 
FESSOR HOFFMANN, author of ‘‘ Modern Magic,” ‘ Parlor 
Amusements,” etc. With 79 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria. 


By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, author of “The Biographies cf 
Gladstone and Bright,” ‘‘ Poets and Novelists,” ‘* Victor 
Hugo: His Life and Work,” etc., etc. Cloth, $3.00. 

A most entertaining book. It contains comprehensive 
sketches of the Prime Ministers and thcir work, beginning with 
Lord Melbourne—who held the reins of political power when 

yueecn Victoria ascended the throne—until the present time. 

e value of the book is much increased by a ‘‘ list of the ad- 
ministrations during the reign of Queen Victoria,” also a list 
of the ‘“‘ Principal Acts passed during Her Majesty’s Reign.” 


The Life and Times of Queen Victoria. 


By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. With portraits and illustrations. 
The Jubilee Edition, published in commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Year of her Majesty’s Reign. Cloth, $3.00. 

“It i3credita»le to the author that he has produced a really 
excellent work, free from snobbery and cringing, independent 
and just in tone, honest, and yet profoundly respectful. The 
view of the woman and of the Queen of pageant is perfect.” 

—London Atheneum. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
Cloth, cut or uncut edges, 40c.; half parchment, gilt top, 60c. 


42, GorTHE’s, Faust. The Second Part. (Vol. 3 contains The 
First Part.) Translated by JOHN ANSTER, LL.D. 

43. Famous PAMPHLETS. Choice selections from the writings 
of MILTON, DE For, STEELE, WHATELY, and COPLESTON. 

44. THE PLAys OF SorHoctes. Translated into English verse 
by THOMAS FRANCKLIN. 

45. TALES OF TERROR AND WONDER. Cvullected by MATTHEW 
GREGORY LEWIS. 

46. VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CREATION. Fy 
ROBERT CHAMBERS. 

47, THE BARONS’ WARS, NYMPHIDIA AND OTHER POEMS. By 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


Complete lists of this Library mailed free on application. 


For sale by all booksellers or mailed, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 











THE BOOK BUYER. 


An Illustrated Monthly Summary of American and Foreign Literature. 





Annual Subscription, One Dollar. 





THE Book BUYER is the only monthly illustrated journal devoted entirely to books and bibliographical 
matters It aims to keep its readers abreast of the current literature of the day and the principal events occur- 
ring in the world of letters. Its information is given in a concise and interesting way. It deals only with 
that literature which commands attention by its merits. 


Each Number Contains: 


PORTRAIT OF A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. 
(Engraved for THE BOOK BUYER.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS. 

ENGLISH LETTER. 

READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

REVIEWS OF NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 

LIST BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES ON LITERARY AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


In the series of portraits of prominent authors, the following have already been given : 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 
GEORGE W. CABLE, 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

President NOAH PORTER, 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
President TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 

H. H. BOYESEN, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
GEORGE PARK FISHER, 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
President JAMES McCOSH, 

Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN, 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, and 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 





AMERICAN COMMENTS. 


‘* A most admirable literary periodical.’’— Boston Post. 


‘‘Tt is full of news, presented in a very attractive 
form.”—New York Tribune. 

‘“‘THEe Book Buyer is an honest, diligent, and capable 
expositor of current literature at a low price.”— Boston 
Literary World. 

** Always bright, chatty, and readable.”— Brooklyn 
Times. 

‘No one can afford to be without this bright and sug- 
gestive little magazine. It is one of condensed literary 
excellence.” — Boston Traveller. 

‘*We do not know where one can get so much good 
literature and so much fresh and reliable literary informa- 
tion, for a small sum, as in Tue Book Buryer.”—Albany 
Argus. 

*“As an assistant in making a choice of books, its 
advices, information, and suggestions are invaluab!e,” 
—San Francisco Examiner. 





ENGLISH COMMENTS. 


‘““A very readable and trustworthy monthly literary 
guide .. . . in which the English notes are particularly 
pleasantly written.”.—EpMuND YATEs, in London World. 


“THE Book Buyer is full of interesting information 
and tastefully illustrated... . The ‘English Notes’ 
are highly entertaining.’”—GrorGs AvGusTuUS Sata, in 
Lilustrated London News. 


“An interesting American magazine that contains a 
very pleasant variety of literary matter. . . . The Eng- 
lish notes are among the most interesting features, .. . 
and reveal the touch of the cultured journalist.”’— 
Tunbridge Wells Advertiser. 


** A charming little periodical which bibliophiles should 
aporeciate, and that desirable consummation, from the 
healthy appearance of the paper, seems to be attaine’. 
The literary tone of the paper is distinctly high, and 
certainly not the least interesting of its contents are th 
‘English Notes.’”—Liverpool Review, 





CLUB RATE: | 


Scribner’s Magazine, 
The Book Buyer, | $3.40. 





Address: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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LIBRARY TREASURES. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINCS OF CREAT 
MEN. 
By S. ARTHUR BENT, A.M. Fifth Edition. $2. 


Indispensable to students, writers, and libraries. A collection 
of sententious sayings of all times, such as are constantly referred 
to, but are not to be found in other books, with a sketch of each 
speaker and the circumstances attending each remark. The 
work is brought down to the latest time, quoting 80 new authors, 
with over 300 new sayings from Agassiz, Choate, President Cleve- 
land, Emerson, Evarts, Carlyle, Gladstone, Parnell, e¢ ads. 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS. 


A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information. 
A, WHEELER and C, G. WHEELER. $2.00. 


A unique and precious companion to the ** Dictionary of Noted 
Names of Fiction.” It includes terse and piquant descriptions 
of thousands of things continually met with in reading news- 
papers or books, but not to be found in gazetteers or encyclopz- 
dias and often unfamiliar even to well-informed persons. Among 
these are Paintings, as Aurora, Slave Ship ; Statuary, as Psyche, 
Clytie; Antiquities, Ruins; Palaces, as Holyrood, Trianon; 
Museums ; Cathedrals, Abbeys ; Theatres, etc., as Drury Lane, 
La Scala; Castles, Villas, as Pitti, Chatsworth ; Prisons, as New- 
gate, Bastille; Taverns; Ships, as Bounty, Great Harry ; Roads, 
Districts, as the Corso, Prado, Prater, Chiaja, Strand, Lorelei, 
Tarpeian Rock, Seven Dials; Parks, as Boboli, Mabille ; Miscel- 
laneous, as Bambino, Blarney Stone, Salisbury Plain, Golden 
Horn, Bow Bells, etc. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 

Outlines of the History of the World. By C. G. 
WHEELER. I2mo0, $2.00. 

A magnificent treasury of history. 25 full-page colored maps, 
showing the governments of Europe and Asia, in every century 
since 500 B. C.; with chronological table, list of great men, and 
25 pages or more of history of each century, with copious and 
vigorous quotations from Guizot, Macaulay, Milman, Lecky, 
Hallam, Gibbon, Livy, Grote, Buckle, Carlyle, and other author- 
ities. 

EVENTS AND EPOCHS 
HISTORY. 

By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Illustrated. $2.00. 

The Catacombs; Buddhist Monks; Christian Monks, Augus- 
tine, Anselm, Bernard; Jeanne d’Arc; Savonarola, Luther, 
Loyola; Mystics; Neo-Platonists, Fenelon, Swedenborg, Emer- 
son; George Fox; Huguenots, Waldenses, Albigenses; John 
Wesley ; Moravians and Methodists. 


EDCE-TOOLS OF SPEECH. 

By MATURIN M. BALLov. $3.50. <Anencyclopedia 
of quotations, the brightest sayings of the wiseand famous, 
Invaluable for debating societies, writers, and public 
speakers. A treasure for libraries, 


By W. 


IN RELICIOUS 


“An almost inexhaustible mine of the choicest thoughts of the 
best writers of all ages and countries, from Confucius down to 
Garfield and Gladstone,—a fot-fourri of all the spiciest ingre- 
dients of literature. There is a vacancy on every student’s desk 
and in every library which it alone can fill, and soon will fill. 
The book deserves its popularity.”"—7he Northwestern. 





CENIUS IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
By Maturin M. BALLovu. $1.50. 


‘*A most agreeable companion for solitary hours.” 
—Boston Courier. 
**A work of exceeding interest and value, for it is a veritable 
epitome of biography, dealing with all the famous characters of 
literature, science, and art, and presenting a wealth of instructive 
data such as no volume of similar compass has ever contained.” 
—Boston Budget. 


TWO CENTLEMEN OF BOSTON. 

A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

A well-known critic says: ‘‘A remarkably happy delineation 
of New-England rural life, with contrasting pictures of Boston 
society and occupations. The story is especially interesting; 
and although not in the least sensational, it holds the interest in 
a really remarkable manner. I read it with such persistency as 
to quite wear myself out, because I could not bear to lay it 
down. It is a book filled with local coloring and description, 
and sure to be very popular.” 

Another competent critic (and famous poet) says: “ Thestory 
is one of those unpretentious, quiet, realistic, and yet vivid 
narratives, which are perhaps the very most popular among the 
great bulk of story-readers, like ‘The Lamplighter,’ ‘ Rutledge,’ 
and many others which have sold wonderfully, and still sell.’’ 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. 


A Story for Girls, By EpirH Rosinson. 
“The best thing of its kind since * Little Women.’”’ 
—Boston Courier. 

“Tt isa thoroughly good story for girls, holding the reader in 
absorbed attention, from the first page to the last, and leaving a 
girl with the feeling that noble standards for common duties are 
practicable. What can a book do that is better than this?” 

—Boston Traveller. 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘The Story of 
Margaret Kent.” 
SONS AND DAUCHTERS. 
12mo, $1.5¢. 

**A novel of wonderful brilliancy, power, and absorbing inter- 
est—one of the most important literary eventsof this decade. It 
will hold spell-bound the reading world.”—LiL1AN WHITING, 7” 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“‘ The story is most captivating, and is admirably told, remark- 
ably bright, natural, and pointed ; thoroughly good, and deserves 
the heartiest commendation.” —New- York Tribune. 


AGNES SURRIACE. 
By Epwin LASsSETTER BYNNER. $1.50. 
mance of Colonial Massachusetts, 


‘*The best novel that has come out of Boston this generation,” 
says KATE SANBORN. 


“‘[ have derived much enjoyment from Mr. Bynner’s book. 
It has strength and manliness,’”’ says JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


NEW EDITION JUST READY. 


LIBER AMORIS. 

A Metrical Romaunt of the Middle Ages. By 
HENRY BERNARD CARPENTER. $1.75. 

DAVID SWING says of “ LIBER AMORIS”—“ It is unique, 
rich, lofty, and beautiful. Great as is the empire of books, reach- 
ing from classic times to the present, and including all languages 
and races, and all the styles of thought and emotion, yet there is. 
a place for this ‘LIBER AMORIS’—a place which no other 
work of art can fill.” 


$1.50. 


A ro- 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOSTON. 











PECK’S NEW BOOK. 


HIS BEST WORK. 








GEO. W. PECK. 


How Private Geo. W. Peck 


Put Down the Rebellion: 


Or, THE FUNNY EXPERIENCES OF A RAW RECRUIT. 


“War Papers” a la Century Magazine, from the stand- 
point of a private soldier, who was afraid of his shadow, and 
who didn’t want to fight unless he had to. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


PECK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA, PECK’S FUN, ETC. 


With 16 full-page illustrations, by True Williams. 
12mo, cloth, price, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 





ALSO NEW EDITIONS OF PECK’S OTHER WORKS. 
IN PAPER COVERS, PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
PECK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA. 
PECK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA, No. 2. 
PECK’S FUN. 
PECK’S SUNSHINE. 
PECK’S BOSS BOOK. 


lreland Since the Union 


—3Y.— 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 








12mo, 350 pages, Cloth, $1.50. 





PRINTED SIMULTANEOUSLY, FROM ADVANCE SHEETS 
WITH MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


If there is a man living competent to truthfully depict the 
History of Ireland, showing the evils of misgovernment, the 
tyranny of wealth and landlordism, and contrariwise, the 
beauties of the Irish character, his patience and good humor 
under trials—his bravery, light-heartedness and patriotism ; 
and showing also the natural resources of one of the loveliest 
spots on earth—that man is JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 





A GRAND BOOK. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND AUTHENTIC 
BiFE OF 


Gen. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


The Matchless Citizen-Soldier, 
The Ever-Victorious General, 
The Illustrious Statesman. 
By GEORGE FRANCIS DAWSON, 
EX-LIBRARIAN OF THE SENATE, 
His Chosen Biographer. 


Every Page Full of Absorbing Interest! 








WITH AN INTRODUCTION IN FAC-SIMILE BY 
Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN. 

It Contains Sixteen Superb Full-page lilustrations, 
comprising Portraits, Battle Scenes, Heroic Charges, 
and Scenes of Camp, March, Siege, and Mourning. 

Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN writes, January 19, 1887: 

“In addition to his other qualifications, the fact that Mr, 
GEORGE FRANCIS DAWSON has been the friend and associat: 
of my lamented husband for many years, and was selected by 
General Logan as his biographer, has given him peculia: 
advantages, of which he has admirably availed himself, iy 
writing a just, faithful, and vivid life of General Logan. 

“The larger part of this biography was written by Mr 
DAWSON over two years ago, from data furnished by Genera 
Logan, who afterward read and gave to the work, substantially 
in its present shape, his unqualified endorsemént, and mor 
than once before his death expressed the wish that Mr 
Dawson’s biography of him should go to the public with the 
stamp of his own authorization and approbation. 

«Having read the additions which complete the history o 
his incomparable services and spotless life, I unhesitatingly 
give my approval to this publication. MARY 8S. LOGAN.” 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. PROSPECTUS READY. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
For Exclusive Territory address the Publishers, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
For Points on Pacific Coast, 


J. DEWING & CO., 
420 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MEMORIES 


—OF THE— 


Men Who Saved The Union 


By DONN PIATT. 
Extra Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.80. 








With Photogravures and other Engravings of 
Lincoln, General Thomas, Stanton, 
Seward, Chase, etc., ete. 


Donn Piatt, who was on terms of the closest intimacy witli 
these great men during the rebellion, and with most of them 
before and after, had s perior advantages for obtaining the 
materials for such a work as the present, which his natural 
gifts of insight into character and honesty of heart coupled 
to a strong and clear style have turned to the best account. 
He has thus presented his countrymen with the clearest, most 
truthful and fascinating pictures of the true heroes of the war. 
He found them men, noble men, and such he paints them. 





The above works, excepting the “Life of Logan,” for sale by all booksellers, or mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


257-259 State St., 
CHICACO. 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & C0., 





NEW YORK. 
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The Game of 
DRAW POKER. 


By Joun W. Ketter, author of “ Tangled Lives,” etc. 
Including instructions for playing the new game of PRoGRES- 
isive Poker. A treatise for all lovers of the game in its proper 
iform and for its proper purpose. With all the rules and valuable 
‘comments by the author. 
+ Includes SCHENCK’s celebrated treatise, 


;6mo, well printed on fine laid paper. With ornamental and 
appropriate design in colors, boards, 50 cts.; limp cloth, 75 cts. 





A desirable new “* Murrey” book. 


COOKERY FOR INVALIDS. 

By Tuomas J. Murrey. 

Containing the author’s recipes for broths, gruels, toasts, fruit 
drinks, etc. Uniform with 

“FIFTY SOUPS,” “FIFTY SALADS,” 

“BREAKFAST DAINTIES,” 

“PUDDINGS AND DAINTY DESSERTS,” and 

“THE BOOK OF ENTREES.” 

Each one of these six books is printed on fine laid paper and 
attractively bound. Boards, cover in colors, 50 cts, each ; cloth, 
75 cts. each. 





Of the greatest Importance to every Housekeeper. 


THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY BOOK. 


Practical recipes for household use, selected from the most 
eminent authorities, including Marion HARLAND, THE Boston 
Cook Book, Miss PARLoA, AMERICAN Home Cook Book, Mrs. 
WASHINGTON, VirGINIA COOKERY Book, Tuomas J. Murrey, 
'PrespyTer1aN Cook Book, Miss Corson, EvERY-pAy Cook 
Book, and many others, together with original recipes, by 
/GERTRUDE STROHM. 

This book has had a large sale in advance of publication and is 
certain to prove a great success. 12mo, in either cloth or 
“kitchen” binding (oil-cloth), with blank pages for additional 
recipes, $1.50. 





A new Volumein W. 0. Stoddard’s Series of “The Lives of 
the Presidents.” 
JOHN ADAMS AND THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON. 


Uniform with ** George Washington ” and “‘ Ulysses S. Grant.” 


_Admirably written, interesting, and especially suited to young 
§ people. 


With excellent gortraits and other illustrations. The 
three volumes now ready are bound uniformly in red cloth, with 


; attractive design in black and gold on covers, showing portraits 


of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield. Each volume, 


Others in preparation, 








Two delightful Additions to the new Series of Volumes of 
American Verse. : 


MADRICALS AND CATCHES. 


By FRANK Dempster SHERMAN. 


THISTLE-DRIFT. 
By Jonn Vance CHENEY. 
The work of both of these writers has become most favorably 
known through 7he Century and other important publications. 
The others in this series of volumes of sparkling verse are 


“Point Lace and Diamonds.” By Grorcr A. BAKER. 


“*Cap and Bells.” By Samuet MINTuRN PECK. 

Each of the four is an Elzevir 16mo, printed from new type 
on very fine laid paper. 

New parchment-paper binding. Cover of each volume orna- 
mented with a new design (by S. W. van Scuaick) of Pan and 
Dancing Cupids, stamped in gold at top, and with lettering and 
new vignette printed in color, below. Each vol. $1.00. 

Olive-green vellum cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, neat orna- 
mentation in gold, each vol. $1.00. 

Half calf, gilt top (each), $2.00. 

Limp calf, red-under-gold edges (each), $3.00 

Tree calf, gilt edges (each), $3.50. 





A new Book by the Author of “Point Lace and Diamonds,” 
MRS. HEPHASTUS 
AND OTHER SHORT STORIES, 


together with ‘‘WEST POINT,” a comedy in three acts. 
Includes several bright stories by this popular writer. Uniform 
with Mr. Baker’s other books ‘*Poinxt Lace and Diamonds,” 
and “‘7hke Bad Habits of Good Society.” Each of the three is 
a small 16mo, on fine laid paper. 

Olive-green vellum cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, neat orna- 
mentation in gold (each), $1.00. 





A pleasing Addition to the Series of Religious Volumes. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By Tue Rev. Jonn Kesve, M.A. 


A charming edition, printed from entirely new plates on very 
fine laid paper. The other volumes in this series are “* Of the 
Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas a Kempis ; “‘ Religious Poems,” 
edited by C. E. Alexander; ‘* The Pilgrim's Progress,’ by John 
Bunyan ; “ Make Thy Way Mine,” by George Klingle. 

Pale-brown cloth, appropriate ornamentation on covers in silver 
and gold, Each volume, $1.00. 

Photo-etching Binding, with photo-etching of some famous 
painting on parchment-paper cover, in box (each), $1.00. 

(ee (These can be had in half calf, limp calf, and tree-calf 


bindings, at same prices respectively as given for the volumes of 
American Verse in such bindings.) 





New catalogue, with full descriptions of many EASTER PUBLICATIONS sent free to any address if SCRIBNER’S 


MaGAzINE zs mentioned. See White, Stokes, & Allen’s Advertisement in the March number of ScriBNER’s MAGAZINE. 


Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address, at publishers’ expense, on receipt of ad- 


Mention ScrIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 





WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, Publishers, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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‘BOOKS: ee 
Dodd, Mead & Company have just publiShed 


DOROTHY WORDSWORTH, 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE SISTER OF THE POET, 


By EDMUND LEB. 


12mo, Cloth, Gilt Tops, $1.25. 


A writer in Blackwood’s has described the relation of the sister to the brother in the very expressive terms; 
‘* Tt was not that she visibly or consciously aided or stimulated him, but that she was him—a second pair of 
eyes to see, a second and more delicate intuition to discern, a second heart to enter into all that came before 
their mutual observation. This union was so close that it becomes difficult to discern which is the brother and 
which is the sister. She was part not only of his life, but of his imagination.” 

“This charming book is exceedingly graceful in style, abounds in interest from the first page to the last, 
in fact, it is one of the most delightful biographies written for many a day.” — Utica (N. Y.) Press. 


THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL SIDE, 


By AMELIA B. BARR, 
Author of “Jan Vedder's Wife,” “A Daughter of Fife,” “The Bow of Orange Ribbon.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


‘Mrs, Barr has given us a pastoral story, charming and many colored, with delightful pictures of the home 
life of the Cumberland dalesmen, of their strange superstitions which have come down to them from the days 
of the Vikings, of their pastoral occupations, their pride and their integrity. It is refreshing to fall upon such 
a book as this. It has an idyllic charm that soothes and subdues, and amid the roar and stir of our restless life 
we catch, while reading it, glimpses of the sights and echoes of the sounds of a vanished Arcadia.” 

—Philadelphia Record. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
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Abounding in Events of 1886. 
Full as a Bin of 


Pe 4901S 


To the Reader :—You have noticed this advertisement from month tomonth. You are wanting a Cyclopedia, and have 
said that when you did buy, you would get a big one, and the best. You have understood that such a work costs about $100, 
and the hard times have kept you back. If you should drop us a line you might discover that the International is the largest 
completed, and the best all-round Cyclopedia in the American market—that it costs about one-half what you expected, and 
that, if you are a trustworthy man, you can have it delivered at your door without a dime’s expense, no matter where you 
live, in or out of Uncle Sam’s dominions; and what's more and better, you can have a year thereafter in which to pay for 
it. The International is young, but we back it with the reputation of this house as being the best ready reference work that 
a@ man ever put on his shelves If you want something that will give you 150 pages on Trilobites, then this isn’t what you're 
after ; but if you want a working Cyclopedia—an ever-ready and always-right Cyclopedia—you will make no mistake in buying 
the International. Don’t wait for our agents to call in proof of this, although they are everywhere, but send right to head- 
quarters for the documentary evidence. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
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‘“THE MAKING 


OF AMERICA.” 





SCRIBNER’S 
Statistical Atlas of the United States. 


Showing by Graphic Methods their Present Condition, and their Political, Social, and 
Industrial “Development, as Determined by the Reports of the Census Bureau, 
the Bureau of Statistics, the Commissioner of Education, the Treasury 
‘Department, State Officials, and other Authoritative Sources. 





In Folio, Half Morocco, Red Edges, Size 14 x 18 in. 





120 Pages of Text, 151 Plutes (31 Double), 279 Maps (22 Folio), 
969 Charts and Diagrams. 





A Great Historical Reference Wor 





embraces the contents of many volumes in one, and adequately presents, for popular use, the 


7 work forms a comprehensive digest of information concerning the United States. It 


history of the settlement, development, and present condition of the country, It arranges facts 


and events by graphic and easy methods, for ready reference, and in a way to be remembered, 


It is 


entertaining as well as instructive, and conveys the best idea yet given of the magnitude and 


possibilities of the nation. 





HIGH 
From Hon. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Late Sup’t of the U. 8. 
Census. 


I have taken many hours for the examination of the Statisti- 
cal Atlas. Ido not see that any plan could have been devise 
better suited to secure accuracy of detail. Indeed, the extreme 
of care and pains seems to have been taken. I anticipated 
mich from the editorship, but I find my expectations far ex- 
ceeded in the scope of the work, inthe variety of the 
graphic methods employed, and in the effectiveness of 
presentation. 


From Hon. C. W. SEATON, Sup't of the Tenth U. 8. 
Census. 


With the great range of subjects treated, comprising almost 
everything of a statistical nature regarding this country, be- 
sides many subjects outside the domain of statistics proper, 
each treated with great fullness of detail, the work cannot fail 
to prove almost indispensable to statesmen, statisticians, politi- 
cal economists, educators, and to many classes of professional 
and business men ; while to the general public {t forms a most 
convenient and useful compendium of our history, population, 
social condition, and resources. As circumstances have pre- 
vented the Census Office from preparing such an Atlas, I am 
very glad that the work has been done by private enterprise, 
and that it has been done so well. 





INDORSEMENT. 


From Hon. J. W. PO — Director of the U. 8S. Geological 
Survey. 

In a nation like ours, where the General Government but 
reflects, immediately or ultimately, the will of the people, the 
elements of political science should have wide distribution. 
Statistics collected with thoroughness and integrity constitute 
an important part of the data of political science ; and when 
such statistics are so arranged that they may be readily studied 
by comparative—i. e., scientific—methods, they are put in the 
most advantageous shape for the comprehension and instruc- 
tion of the people. 


From Prof. W. H. BREWER, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
College. Special Agent of the Tenth U. S. Census. 

The closer I have examined the work the more I am impressed 
with its comprehensiveness and th the convenience of its 
arrangement. 1 know of no similar work of this or any other 
country which is either so full or so well suited to common use. 


From SHEPPARD HOMANS, President of The Provident 
Life Assurance Society, New York. 

T have examined the work with great care. I doubt if any 

other nation has ever had its resources, trade, products, etc., 

so fully set forth. It ought to be in the hands of and to be 


carefully studied by every intelligent American ci 





SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, ~- 


743 & 745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Agriculture 


IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS WITH CHEMISTRY. By F. H. STORER, S.B., A.M., PROFESSOR 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 2 VOLS., 8v0, $5.00. 


This work, the fruit of many years public instruction in Harvard University, is in no way a 
technical treatise, nor designed for students of chemistry. From a literary point of view it ranks with 
the standard treatise of Mr. Marsh, Zhe Earth as Modified by Human Action, rather than with the 
professional and learned treatises on Agricultural Chemistry. It is Agriculture rather than Chemistry 
that forms the subject of the book, and it is the general and universal phases of the subject that are 
treated rather than any particular operations of the agriculturist. The different topics discussed are 
very numerous and refer chiefly to the relations of soil, air, and water to the plant and to each other; 
tillage, manures and fertilizers, rotation of crops, irrigation, the growth of crops are fully treated, 
and there are chapters on the staple crops. 

The style is clear and straightforward, and the discussion throughout is open to the comprehension 
of any intelligent reader. As an authoritative treatise the book cannot fail to take the highest rank, 
and although it is intended mainly for those who are specially interested in some form of agricultural 
industry, the general reader will find much that is of extraordinary interest in the domain of natural 
science. 


Elements of Physiological Psychology. 


A TREATISE OF THE ACTIVITIES AND NATURE OF THE MIND, FROM THE PHYSICAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL POINT OF VIEW. By GEORGE T. LADD, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
YALE UNIVERSITY. WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. I VOL., 8vo, $4.50. 


The study of the human mind from the physiological side or point of view is the most interesting 
and fruitful subject that has come before the philosophical student of our day. Professor Ladd’s 
** Physiological Psychology” is the first treatise that has attempted to present to English readers a 
discussion of the whole subject brought down to the most recent times. It includes the latest dis- 
coveries, and by numerous and excellent illustrations and tables, and by gathering material from 
scores and even hundreds of separate treatises unaccessible to most persons, it brings before the 
reader in a compact and yet lucid form the entire subject. 

The work has three principal divisions, of which, the first consists of a description of the 
structure and functions of the Nervous System considered simply under the conception of mechanism 
without reference to the phenomena of consciousness. The second part describes the various classes 
of correlations which exist between the phenomena of the nervous mechanism and mental 
phenomena, with an attempt to state what is known of the laws which maintain themselves over these 
various classes. The third part introduces, at the close of these researches, the presentation of such 
conclusions as may be legitimately gathered or more speculatively inferred concerning the nature of 
the human mind. ; 
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AN ADDITION TO THEODOR MOMMSEN'S HISTORY OF ROME, 


The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 


FROM CASAR TO DIOCLETIAN. By THEODOR MOMMSEN. TRANSLATED WITH THE AUTHOR’S 
SANCTION AND ADDITIONS, BY WILLIAM P. DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. WiITH TEN MAPS By 
PROFESSOR KIEPERT. 2 VOLS., 8VO, $6.00. 


CONTENTS: The Northern Frontier of Italy—Spain— The Gallic Provinces— Roman Germany 
and the Free Germans— Britain— The Danubian Lands and the Wars on the Danube— Greek 
Europe— Asia Minor— The Euphrates Frontier and the Parthians—Syria and the Land of the 
Nabatzans— Judea and the Jews—Egypt— The African Provinces. 


‘The long interval has enabled a history of the Empire to be _—_—‘ ‘ Boundless erudition and faultless scholarship are as manifest 
written far more complete in one sense than could have been pro- __ in this volume as in those that went before it. . . . Students of 
duced a generation ago. . . . The detailsof public and private Mommsen will know, that. if the historian’s hand has lost none of 


life, of administration, of religion, of society, of assoc ations, have its cunning, his book will need no eulogy ; and assuredly that hand 
been recovered to an immense extent, by the systematic study and has Jost no jot or tittle of its cunning. The book is one that all 
combination of coins and inscriptions. Abundant use is made of | Germans may well be proud of; and we are glad to find the same 
such materials in this volume. . . . But the interest will be found English translator, who succeeded so well with the earlier volumes, 
little inferior to the solid value. It is a book which no other living is engaged in this.”—St. James Gazette. 

scholar could have written.”—London Academy. 


The Index Guide 


To TRAVEL AND ART-STUDY IN EUROPE, NEW EDITION FOR 1887. By LAFAYETTE C. 

Loomis, A.M. WITH PLANS AND CATALOGUES OF THE CHIEF ART GALLERIES, MAPS, 

TABLES OF ROUTES, AND 160 ILLUSTRATIONS. I VOL., 16MO, LEATHER, 600 PAGES, $3.50. 

Part I. Scenery, Art, History, Legends and Myths, including descriptions of places, buildings, 
monuments, works of art, and the historical facts, legends and myths connected with these. 
ParT II. Plans and Catalogues of the Art Galleries of Europe. Part III. Maps, Tables, and 
Directions for all leading Routes of Travel. 

“Only words of praise can be spoken of this work. Any one “Will be found immensely convenient, labor-saving and time- 
who has been abroad and has endeavored to remember where some saving; and in spite of its rich contents, clear typography, and 
building or statue was to be found, and has hunted through guide abundant illustrations, is smaller than an ordinary Murray. Every 
book after guide book, will appreciate an alphabetical index, by traveler of cultivate:| taste. as well as every traveling student, will 
whose aid everything which one needs to know may be found in want to own the book.” —PAiladelphia Bulletin. 


amoment. One can see how this book would save vexation and _ “One of the most compact, comprehensive, and exhaustive travel- 
expense a hundred times its cost."—CAristian Advocate (N. Y.). ing companions which has ever been printed."—. Y. 7ribune. 


History of the Second Army Corps. 


IN THE ARMY OF THE Potomac. By FRANCIS A. WALKER, LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE ‘CENSUS, ADJ.-GEN. U. S. VOLUNTEERS. ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND MAPs, 
I VOL., 8vO, $4.00. 


“No narrative of the war, written on our side—except the memoirs “Tt is one of the most readable and best of the histories of the 
of Grant and Sherman, which possess the peculiar interest always Civil War.”—Philadelphia Times. | 
attaching to autobiographies—approaches this book of General ** General Walker has made a most interesting book. His battle 


Walker’s in point of attractive and forcible description. Altogether pieces are full of life and movement and color. Unlike most books 
we regard it as not only one of the most valuable, but as the most _ of its class, it is anything but dry.”—Chicago Times. 

interesting book that has appeared on the subject of our great Civil ‘** We have no hesitation in saying that this history is one of the 
War.”—Joun C. Ropes, 7% the Boston Advertiser. best that the war has produced."—. Y. Sun. 


Our Arctic Province. 


ALASKA AND THE SEAL ISLANDS. By HENRY W. ELLIOTT. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
MAPS. I VOL., 8VO, $4.50. 


“Works descriptive of foreign lands belong broadly to two cate- *€ Although a good deal has been written about Alaska during the 
gories; the subjective, in which the explorer stands first, the ex- past by Ry or 80, it may be doubted whether any previous 
plored second, often a very bad second; and the objective, in work will be found to give so good a description of the country as 


which these positions are reversed. The former and by far more this book, The author has a knowledge of natural history and of 
numerous class tends of its nature to be somewhat ephemeral; the some other branches of science, and he is a patient and accurate 
latter p in comp hands, more solid elements of vitality, observer. . . . For everything relating to the seals and fer 
the material being for the most part of more permanent value than detailed notes on the natives themselves, and for much curious mis- 
mere personal reminiscences. To this rarer class belongs pre-emi- _cellaneous information regarding this American Arctic Province, 
nently Mr. Elliott’s work, in which the author sinks his individuality the reader will do well to turn to Mr. Elliott’s book.” 

in giving us a singularly vivid picture."—Zhe London Academy. —The London Athenzum. 
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‘BOOKS: Bee 


Creed and Character. 


By CANON H. S. HOLLAND, M.A., SENIOR STUDENT OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 

I VOL., 12MO, $1.50. 

Canon Holland's volume of sermons, Logic and Life, published four years ago, had many readers 
who bore unanimous testimony to the rare intellectual power, spiritual beauty, and reverent spirit of 
the book. In this new volume the sermons all suggest a single paramount idea and tend towards a 
single conclusion ; which is to show that Christianity is not a set of theological ideas, but. the mani- 
festation of the personality of Christ exhibited in the Creed of the Christian Church and the Christian 
Character. 





HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


Descartes and His School. 


By KUNO FISCHER. TRANSLATED FROM THE THIRD AND REVISED GERMAN EDITION BY 
J. P. Gorpy, PH.D. EDITED BY NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 1 VOL., 8V0, $3.50. 


Kuno Fischer’s account of the life and writings of Descartes, and his exposition of Descartes’ 
doctrine and its development by other philosophers, is universally conceded to be the fullest and 
ablest work on the subject. Professor George T. Ladd, of Yale University, says that, ‘* as done into 
good and clear English by Dr. Gordy, it has a combination of excellent qualities which can be found 
in no other similar work. It is at the same time exhaustive and not tedious, popular in the best sense of 
the word, and yet accurate and scholarly—a thoroughly readable, trustworthy, and improving history 
of modern speculative thought.” 


Realistic Philosophy. 


DEFENDED IN A PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D. 2 VOLS., 12MO0. 
VOL. 1, EXPOSITORY. VOL. 2, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. EACH, $1.50, 


In these two volumes Dr. McCosh has collected his discussions of the principal philosophic ques- 
tions of the day, formerly issued in his Philosophic Series, which, the /udependent says, “is not 
unlikely to prove in the end the most useful, popular service which Dr. McCosh has rendered to the 
cause of right thinking and to sound philosophy of life.” 


The Self-Revelation of God. 


By SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN YALE 
COLLEGE. I VOL., 8VO, UNIFORM WITH “ THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THEISM.” $3.50. 


“The author justly holds that his thesis needs to be discussed “It presents the ripe fruit of a lifetime of study and original 
anew, in view of the enlargements of science and the fresh light thought. The subjects of inquiry are those which excite the deepest 
thrown upon God’s being and attributes. His plan is to discuss _ interest at the present time, for they have to do with the origin and 
God as revealed in experience, as revealed in the universe as the significance of the material universe, the rational and religious con- 
Absolute Being, and as the Personal Spiritin nature and man, and __ stitution of man, the philosophy of history, the distinctive features 
as revealed in Christ as the Redeemer fromsin. This plan involves of Christianity, and also with these great sources of knowledge in 
the discussion of religion, philosophy, and theology in their length their continuity and unity. The extent of literary, philosophical, 
and breadth. Asa volume of Apologetics, it is Professor Harris’s and theological learning which the work displays is remarkable. 
Magnum Opus, and is worthy of the highest praise. It belongsto The style is vigorous, luminous, finished, and sometimes brilliant.” 
every well-selected library.”—Lvangelist. —Boston Daily Advertiser, 


Some Problems of Philosophy. 


By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. I VOL., 


12MO, $1.00. 


‘*The supernatural character of religion separates it on most im- “ One rises from a careful reading of this book with a thorough 
portant questions from philosophy, but there are many questions respect both for Professor Alexander’s devotion to truth, as such, 
raised by theology which can only be answered by philosophy. and for his ability to see both sides of aquestion. Notwithstanding 
The province of the book is to enter into a specific discussion of __ its great condensation, its severity of method, and its demand for 
these difficulties, and the various chapters deal with the problem of revious knowledge in philosophy, it is a book that should be 
the ultimate nature of matter, the relation of belief to knowledge, Eimiliar to all who take an intellectual interest in the great questions 
the immortality of the soul, the doctrine of a first cause, the doctrine —_ with which it deals."— 7hke Churchman. i A 
of cause and effect, and other relative subjects. The fundamental ‘Those who have learned to associate philosophy with obscurity 
propositions are laid down clearly, the argument is exhaustive, and _ will be agreeably disappointed by the crystal-like clearness of the 
the whole discussion ought to be a valuable aid to the philosophical author’s thought. The style of the book is a model of simplicity 
student."—Philadelphia Record. and precision.”—New Princeton Review. 
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BOOKS: 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE EPOCHS OF HISTORY, 


The Early Tudors. 


HENRY VII.; HENRY VIII. By THE REv. C. E. MOBERLY, M.A., LATE A MASTER IN 

RuGsBy SCHOOL. WITH FouR MAPS. I VOL., 16MO, $1.00. 

In a clear and concise style the author has given a remarkably interesting account of this most 
important period of modern history. The political and social condition of Europe at the beginning 
of theesixteenth century, the civil wars and internal development of England during the reign of 
Henry VII., the more European policy of his successor with the alliances and rivalries of Henry VIII., 
Francis I., and Charles V., the revival of classical learning, and the early Reformation are all 
vividly portrayed. This volume fills the interval between ‘‘ The Houses of Lancaster and York,” and 
‘The Age of Elizabeth,” of the same series. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND EUROPE AT SUCCESSIVE 
EPOCHS SUBSEQUENT TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. EDITED BY EDWARD E. Morris, 
J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, AND C, COLBECK. 17 VOLS., 16MO, WITH 74 MAPS, PLANS, AND 
TABLES. SOLD SEPARATELY. PRICE PER VOL. $1.00. THE SET, ROXBURGH STYLE, 
GILT ToP, IN Box, $17.00. 











‘*A series of concise and carefully prepared volumes on special 
eras of history. Each is devoted to a group of events of such im- 
portance as to entitle it to be regarded as an epoch. Lach is also 
complete in itself, and has no especial connection with the other 
members of the series. The works are all written by authors select- 
ed by the editor on account of some especial qualifications for a 
portrayal of the period they respectively describe. The volumes 
form an excellent collection, especially adapted to the wants of a 
general reader."—CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, resident af 
Cornell University. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. 
By R. W. Cuurcn. 


“‘The ‘Epochs of History’ seems to me to have been prepared 
with knowledge and artistic skill to meet the wants of a large num- 
ber of readers. To the young they furnish an outline or compendium 
which may serve as an introduction to more extended study. To 
those who are older they present a convenient sketch of the heads of 
the knowledge which they have already acquired. ‘The outlines are 
by no means destitute of spirit, and may be used with great profit 
for family reading, and in select classes or reading clubs.” 

—Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D. 


The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. 
By S. R. GARDINER. 


The Normans in Europe. ByA.H.Jouysox. The Puritan Revolution. sys. R. Garviner. 

The Fall of the Stuarts. By Epwarp Hate. 

The Age of Anne. By Epwarp E. Morris. 

The Early Hanoverians. By Epwarp E. Morris. 

Frederick the Great and the Seven 
Years’ War. By F. W. Loneman. 

The French Revolution and First 
Empire. By Wittiam O'Connor Morris. 

Vhe Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850. 


By Justin McCarthy, 


The Crusades. By G. w. Cox. 

The Early Plantagenets. By wm. Srusss. 
Edward III. By W. WarsurtTon. 

The Houses of Lancaster and York. 


By James GAIRDNER. 
The Early Tudors. By. E. Moserty. 
The Era of the Protestant Revolution. 


By FreEDERIC SEEBOHM. 


The Age of Elizabeth. By M. Creicuron. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


A SERIES OF BoOKS NARRATING THE HISTORY OF GREECE AND ROME, AND OF THEIR 
RELATIONS TO OTHER COUNTRIES AT SUCCESSIVE EPOCHS. EDITED BY G. W. COX AND 
CHARLES SANKEY. II VOLS., 16MO, WITH 41 MAPS AND PLANS, SOLD SEPARATELY., 
PRICE PER VOL., $1.00. THE SET, ROXBURGH STYLE, GILT ToP, IN Box, $11.00. 


Troy—Its Legend, History, and Liter- Early Rome. syw. Iane. 
ature. By S. G. W. Benyamin, Rome and Carthage. By R. Boswort# SmitH. 


The Greeks and Persians. By G. W. Cox. The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. 
By A. H. Begsty. 


The Roman Triumvirates. 


By CHartes MERIVALE. 
The Early Empire. By w. Worre Cares. 
Age of the Antonines. By w. Wore Carzs. 


The Athenian Empire. By G. w. Cox. 


The Spartan and Theban Supremacies 
By CHares SANKEY. 


The Macedonian Empire. 
By A. M. CurTEts, 














The Jesuit’s Ring. 


By A. A. HAYES. I VOL., 12MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER 


A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 

(YELLOW COVERS), 50 CTS. 

The romantic circumstances of the loss and recovery of a precious legendary ring worn by one of 
the Jesuit Missionaries, who attempted in the 17th Century to establish a settlement on Mount Desert 
Island, most happily connects this story of society and love-making at contemporary Bar Harbor 
with the early legends of Maine. It is a novel of incident, in which the action is enlivened with 


delightful sketches of summer life at Mount Desert. 


A Child of the Century. 


By JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT. I VOL., I2MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER (YELLOW COVERS), 50 CTS. 
This novel is one of the most thoroughly enjoyable that has been published for many a year. It 
is in every way a story of to-day, of American life and character; not that portentous and ever impend- 
ing event, “The Great American Novel,” but a typical story of political and social life, free from 
cynicism or morbid realism and brimming over with good-natured fun which is never vulgar or merely 


farcical. It is a full-fledged novel too, with a well-developed plot ending happily and satisfactorily. 


The scene is laid principally in Washington, though the action begins in Boston, and is transfer- 
red to an ocean steamship, and to one or two European localities before all the characters are brought 


together on the stage in the national capital. 


Stories by J. S. of Dale. 


The Sentimental Calendar. 
Beinc Twetve Funny Srories. ORNAMENTED BY HEAD 
Pisces sy F. G. ATTwoop. 1 VOL., 12M0, $2.00. 


“The author of ‘The Sentimental Calendar’ holds a place of his 
own as a writer of short stories, His work is strongly individual ; 
so strongly that it suggests no near ‘relationship with any other 
work of its class. Its imaginative quality is of a very rare order, 
and its style has that stamp of distinction which is the infallible 
evidence of literary gift and power. ‘Ihe pathos and, at times, the 
tragedy of life have rarely been touched with a hand at once so 
delicate and so sure.”—Christian Union, 

“The most unique and imaginative volume of short stories publish- 
ed in this country, in a decade or two at least.”—Boston Courier. 


Guerndale. 
I VOL., I2MO, CLOTH, $1.25; PAPER, 50 CENTS. 

“The plot of the story, or rather of the romance, for no other 
name properly describes it, is full of delicacy and beauty. . . . 
The author has given us a story such as we have not had in this 
country since the time of Hawthorne.”—Soston Advertiser. 


The Crime of Henry Vane. 
1 VOL., 12M0, $1.00. 

“This book is abundantly clever, and the story is told with such 
rapid touches and with so much vivacity and continuity of interest, 
that the reader will be tempted to finish it at a sitting, no matter 
how late the hour at night may be.” —Hart/ord Courant. 


H. C. Bunner’s Books. 


“The Midge. 
I VOLUME, 12M0, $1.00. 

“¢The Midge’ is simply delightful. She is a precious little 
piece. The character is capitally true, and the life, in all its singu- 
lar surroundings, is most entertaining.” —Com mercial Advertiser. 

* He has painted the French quarter of New York, among which 
his scenes are laid, with a quaint fidelity to the original that reminds 
us of Dickens, witnout his exaggeration, and he has drawn his 
characters with the touches of a master that save so much descrip- 
tion."—N. ¥. Mail and Express. 


Stockton’s Stories. 


Two VOLUMES, 12MO, EACH, $1.25. 


**Of Mr. Stockton’s stories what is there to say, but that they are an unmixed blessing and delight? 


Airs from Arcady 
Anp ELSEWHERE. 1 VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 

**This is one of the cleverest and happiest volumes of verse that 
America has sent us ior many years. In its brightness, its humor, 
its pathos, and its general hold of reality it is often truly delightful. 
Its vers de société is no less winsome and charming than its serious 
pieces are strong and touching. So much mere metrical cleverness 
rarely accompanies such honest power. There is not a poem in the 
collection that has not its own peculiar merit.” 

—The London Academy. 


He is surely one of the most 


inventive of talents, discovering not only a new kind in humor and fancy, but accumulating in inexhaustible wealth of details in each fresh 
achievement, the least of which would be riches from another hand.”,—W. D. Howe ts, 77) Harpcr’s Magazine. 


The Christmas Wreck. 


Cor renrs: The Christmas Wreck, A Story of Assisted Fate, An 
Unhi-toric Page, A Tale of Negative Gravity, The Cloverfields 
Car.iage. The Remarkable Wreck of the ‘‘Thomas Hyke,”’ My 
Bull-Calf, The Discourager of Hesitancy (sequel to The Lady, or 
the Tiger?), and a Borrowed Month (East and West). 


The Lady, or the Tiger? 


Contents: The Lady, or the Tiger? The Transferred Ghost, 
The Spectral Mortgage, Our Archery Club, That Same Old Coon, 
His Wife’s Deceased Sister, Our Story, Mr. Tolman, On the 
Training of Parents, Our Fire Screen, A Piece of Red Calico, and 
Every Man His Own Letter-Writer. 

















A NEW BOOK BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Merry Men, 


AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES, 
35 CENTS. 





I VOL., 12MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER (YELLOW COVERS), 






CONTENTS: 
WILL O’ THE MILL. 
OLALLA. 





MARKHEIM. 
THE TREASURE OF FRANCHARD. 






THE MERRY MEN. 
THRAWN JANET. 


‘If there is any writer of the time about whom the critics of England and America substantially 
agree it is Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. There is something in his work, precisely what, it is not easy 
to say, which engages and fixes the attention from the first page to the last, which shapes itself before 
the mind’s eye while reading, and which refuses to be forgotten long after the book which revealed it 
has been closed and put away. There is a power of a grim sort on every page of this curious story 
(‘The Merry Men’), and with this power a strange insight into the darker workings of the human 
heart, and there is a vividness about everything in it which has no parallel anywhere outside of 



















‘Wuthering Heights.’’’—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, in The Mail and Express. 


OTHER BOOKS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


ONE VOLUME, 12MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER (YELLOW COVERS), 25 CENTS. 


‘‘A work of incontestable genius. Nothing by Edgar A. Poe is 
to be compared with it; it has all his weird and eerie power, but com- 
bined with a graphic realism that immensely heightens the effect. I 
read it in a four-wheeled cab the other night, by the hel pofa reading 
lamp, as I travelled through miles of snow-bound streets, quite un- 
conscious of the external circumstances of the melancholy journey. 
What is worth mentioning, because otherwise a good many people 
will miss it, is that a noble moral underlies the marvelous tale.” 


—James Payn. 
Kidnapped. 


BEING THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID BALFOUR IN THE YEAR I75I. 
$1.00; PAPER (YELLOW COVERS), 50 CENTS. 


“*Mr. Stevenson has never appeared to greater advantage than 
in ‘Kidnapped.’ . . . No better book of its kind than these 
* Memoirs o the Adventures of David Balfour’ has ever been 
written.”— The Nation. 

“The suggestion and comparison with the immortal works of the 
author of ‘ Waverley,’ in scenery, style, and character, is natural, and 
indeed inevitable. It is no small praise to say that the book is 
meritoriously high even on this standard.””—Boston Post. 


A Child’s Garden of 


ONE VOLUME, 12MO, $1.00. 


‘*A dainty little volume crowded with gems whieh will be appre- 
ciated by children. Mr. Stevenson has caught the spirit of child- 
hood, and his little songs are elegant, graceful, appropriate, and 
musical. "— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“To our thinking, Mr. Stevenson has made a book which will 
become a classic in the not over-crowded field of children’s ee 


—Brooklyn 





any address on application, 


*," These books are for sale by all booksellers or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers. 
Charles Scribner's Sons’ Catalogue of their Publications, and also of their Books for Young People mailed to 


“* So strange is the case, and so clearly managed is the telling of 
it, that the reader finds himself too absorbed in the incidents of 
the plot to estimate, at the first, either the full significance of the 
fiction, or the artistic expression of it by the author. The reason- 
able strangeness, the mysterious power, of Edgar Poe, the magic of 
some of Bulwer’s stories, may be recalled in reading this work, but 
the author has certainly struck an entirely new vein, and proves 
himself most capable of working it."—7he Churchman. 


I VOL., I12MO, CLOTH, 


‘*Mr. Stevenson is a master of language, and cultivates assidu- 
ously those phrases which are known as idiomatic. Often blunt 
and direct of speech, he imagines every scene, conversation, and 
event with such clearness that he can so bring it before us as to make 
it perfectly real. He rejoices ina train of exciting incidents, and 
has no other object than to follow it out and make his characters 
appear as real as the incidents. Yet there is a daintiness of touch, 

reamy freedom of invention in his amiable fabrications which 
lend them a charm somewhat more ideal than that of Defoe.’ 


—Gzorce Parsons LatTurop. 
Verses. 


“A more exquisite and dainty art than Mr. Stevenson’s has not 
come to the service of children and their interpretation.” 
—Springfield Republican. 
“Mr. Stevenson’s verse is quite on a par with his prose—direct, 
pleasant, and unpretentious. He identifies himself fairly with the 
childish mind and prattles in childish meter about things that seem 
wonderful to the opening intelligence in frocks.’ 
—New York Times. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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eS -BOOKS: eae 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


CAMPAN’S MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


The PRIVATE LIFE OF (MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of France and Navarre, with 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the Court of Louis XVI. 


By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. 1 volume, with 4 portraits 
on steel. .New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 


‘Despite the stupendous mass of literature which exists in reference to the French Revolution and its antecedents, 
Madame Campan’s ‘Memoirs of Marie Antoinette’ still supply the most vivid, and, as some writers say, ‘matterful’ collection 
of statements about the Queen. Perhaps there is still no single book of anecdotic history which may be read with such 
advantage.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 











New Thackeray Volume. The Lives of the Sheridans. 
SULTAN STORK, and Other Stories and Sketches. By | By PERcy FITzGERALD. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 6 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (1829-1844), engravings on steel by Stodart and Every. Cloth, 


now first collected. To which is added the Biblio- $12.00. 


hy of Thackeray. Revised and considerabl List OF THE PoRTRAITS.—Richard Brinsley Sheridan; Mrs. 
— y y Elizabeth Sheridan; Mrs. Sheridan; Miss Linley and her 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth, $4.20. Brother ; the Hon. Mrs. Norton; the Duchess of Somerset. 


7a DL. I ma. da. 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CAPITALIST PRODUCTION, 


By Kart Marx. Translated from the Third German Edition by Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling, and 
edited by Frederick Engels. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 


*,.* The great exponent of the Socialistic doctrines of Political Economy, whose whole theory is the result 
of a life-long study of the economic history and condition of England. 








Shakespeare Commentaries. | Recollections of Mr. James Lenox of New 


By Dr. G. G. GERvinvs, Professor at Heidelberg. York and the Formation of his Library. 


Translated under the author’s superintendence by ; E 
F. E BunNeTT. New edition, revised. Thick | By HENRY STEVENS. With portrait of the author. 


8vo, cloth, $5.25. 12mo, half cloth, uncut, $2.25. 





THE SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. 


By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. Translated by G. H. Orpen, together with an Account of Socialism in England 
by the translator. 12mo, $2.40, 





Old London Street Cries and KARMA. 
the Cries of To-Day. A novel by A. P. SINNETT, author of ‘The Occult 
With heaps of quaint cuts, including hand-colored World” and ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism.” 1 vol., 12mo, 
frontispiece by ANDREW W. TUER. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.40. 


boards, 50 cents. 


VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Psychological, Ethical, Metaphysical; with Quotations and References. By Wi~LiaAM FLEemine, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Fourth Edition. Revised and Largely 
Reconstructed by Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 








*,* The above books will be sent wpon receipt af advertised price. New Catalogues of our regular stock, also one devoted to 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 





POPULAR TALES AND FICTIONS: 
THEIR MIGRATIONS AND TRANSFORMATIONS. 


By W. A. CLouston. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo, 1,000 pages, half roxburgh, $10.00. 


OO 2 2 aan Si 


VoLUME I, PAGES 485. 

Introduction: Origin and Diffusion of Popular Tales; ‘Solar 
Myth” Theory; Introduction of Oriental Fictions into 
Europe; Early Books of Fables, ‘‘ Bidpai,” «‘ Gesta Roma- 
norum,” ete., etc.; Buddhistic Tales, etc.; Classical Tales 
in the Talmud, etc.; Chivalric Romances, Asiatic and 
European; World-wide Jests, etc., etc.; Was Egypt the 
Cradle-land of Civilization ? 

Invisible Caps and Cloaks ; Shoes of Swiftness ; Inexhaustible 
Purse, etc. 

Gold-Producing Animals. 

Adventures with Giants, Trolls, Ghils, etc. 

Dragons and Monstrous Birds. 

Petrifying Victims; Life Tokens; Tests of Chastity. 

Bird-Maidens. 

Subaqueous Fairy Halls; Forbidden Rooms ; Cupid and Psyche 
Legends. 

Fairy Hinds; Magic Barks. 

The Thankful Beasts ; Secrets Learned from Birds. 

The Good and the Bad Man. 

The Ungrateful Serpent. 

The Hare and the Tortoise. 

Note: Origin of Fables. 

The Four Clever Brothers. 

Cumulative Stories. 

Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp. 

Note: Life depending on some extraneous object. 

The Hunchback and the Fairies. 

The Enchanted Horse. 

7 So Enclosed in a Bottle; Contracts with the Evil 

ne, etc. 

“The Ring and the Fish” Legends; Men Living Inside Mon- 
strous Fish. 

Note: Luminous Jewels. 

Magical Transformations. 

Appendix: Tamil; Sinhalese; Bengali; Burmese and Turkish 
Versions of Various Popular Legends (translated). 





VOLUME II, PaGEs 515. 
The Three Graziers and the Alewife. 
Note: Precocious Children. 
The Silent Couple. 
Note: Book of the Forty Vazirs. 
The Sharpers and the Simpleton. 
The Cobbler and the Calf. 
«The Heir of Linus.” 
Note: Story of King Shah Bakt and his Vazir. 
Whittington and his Cat, 
The Tailor’s Dream. 
The Three Travellers and the Loaf. 
Note: Sending one to an older and the oldest person, 
The Merchant and the Folk of Falestown. 
The Robbery of the King’s Treasury, 
Note: Marking a culprit. 
Llewellyn and his Dog Gellart. 
The Lover's Heart. 
The Merchant, his Wife, and his Parrot. 
The Elopement. 
Note: Falling in Love through a dream, 
Little Fairly. 
The Lady and her Suitors. 
A King’s Life Saved by a Maxim. 
Irrational Excess of Sorrow. 
The Intended Divorce. 
The Three Knights and the Lady ; The Three Hunchbacks, etc. 
Note: Women betraying their husbands, 
The Advantages of Speaking to a King. 
The Lost Purse. 
The Ungrateful Son. 
Chaucer's ‘‘ Pardoner’s Tale.” 
Note: Resuscitation in folk lore, 
The Lucky Impostor. 
«Don’t Count your Chickens until they are Hatched.” 
The Favorite who was Envied. 
The Miller’s Son; or, Destiny. 
«Luckily, they are not Peaches.” 
Appendix: Modern Egyptian, Persian, Scotch, Norse, Alba- 
nian and other Versions of Popular Stories and Myths. 
Full Complete Index. 





WERDI: 
AN ANECDOTIC HISTORY OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By ARTHUR PoUGIN. 
8vo. cloth, $2.00. 


With Portrait and Fac-simile. 


Translated from the French by JAMES E. MATTHEW. 


“This publication is very timely. It comes just when most wanted, and enables musical readers to study every stage of 
the fortunate career, which now is reaching its climax and consummation.”—Daily Telegraph. 





STUDIES 


IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


By ERNEST RENAN. Post 8vo, cloth (481 pp.), $2.40. 





MICROCOSMUS : 
AN ESSAY CONCERNING MAN AND HIS RELATION TO THE WORLD. 


By HERMANN LOTZE. 
JONES. 


Translated from the German, by ELIZABETH HAMILTON and E. E, ConsTANCH 
Second Edition, thick 8vo, 1,488 pages, cloth, $6.00 


GENERAL CONTENTS: Book I—The Body ; Book II—The Soul; Book III—Life; Book IV—Man; Book V—Mind; Book Vi—The 
Microcosmic Order, or the Course of Human Life; Book VII—History ; Book VIJI—Progress ; Book 1X—The Unity of Things. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


Catalogues of our regular stock, also one devoted to 


New 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice ana Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-7458 Broadway, 


New York. 
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Cxow IN ITS FOURTH 
YEAR] 


$2.50 
@ year (§t.5so_ six A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 
months), eee in the rgxr1 in. Forbes Photogravures 
tubes. Single copies which appear with otherextra supple- 
Twenty-five centseach. ments inevery issue of the ART AGE. 


For Twenty-five Cents 


we send a sample copy containing beautiful 


Pictures for Framing. 


Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, build- 
ing plans and household furniture, such as halls, stair- 
ways, mantels, tables, chairs, sideboards, corner-stands, 
wash-stands, cabiuets, etc. 


Working Drawings 


are given with answers to subscribers’ 


Decoration Questions. 


Literary topical gossip, reviews, art criticisms. 


WINDMILLS. 


For one dollar we send five back numbers, For 
ten cents, in stamps, we send a Forbes Photogravure 
and four specimen pages of the Art AGE. 

Address, Art AGr, 74 West 23D St., New York, 


Mention this advertisement. 


OME ArT Work. 


The Art Interchange, the only practical art work 
Journal published, makes the followin 
AL OFFERS, FOR A BRIEF PERIOD. 
this advertisement be sent with 


ONE DOLLAR 


we will send you at once Three (8) Colored Plates and 
Six (6) Isaues of The Art Interchange, full of instruc- 
tion in Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, 
etc. Also Six (6) atgo penn supplements, full work- 
ing size. The three colored plates are— 

Study of Jacqueminot Roses, (red) 

(Size 20 inches x 14 inches.) 
‘Afternoon Tea,” Figure Study 
by Percy Moran (size 131% in. x 10 in.) 

Study of Snowballs (size 131/10 in.) 

Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


only eighty-five cts. more, we will send you Seven (7) 
Colored Plates and Fifteen (15) issues of THE ART 

TERCHANGE; also 
ments for embroidery, 
working size. The seven colored plates are as follows— 

Decoretive Panel ‘‘ Birds and Blossoms,” 
very large size 29x1214 in.) 
Norwegian Peasant Girl. 

(20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup. 
Study of Yellow Roses (14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in.) 
Fisher Girl,” Figure Study 

by W. Satterlee (13x10 in.) 
“Marine View,” by E. Moran, 

(size 20 inches x 14 inches,) and 
Study of Dogwood (20 in x 14 in.) 

THE ART INTERCHANGE costs only $8.00 a year and 
gives each year 18 colored plates and 26 numbers. 
SAMPLE COPY, with handsome colored plate, 20c 
Illustrated catalogue FREE. Address 

WM. WHITLOCK, Pub., 


Mention this paper. 39 W. 22d St. N. ¥. 





3 Good Books: 


Hon. S. S. Cox’s 
Three Decades of Federal 


Legislation. 


Personal and Historical Memories of Events Preceding, During, and 

Since the American Civil War, involving slavery and secession, emanci- 
tion and reconstruction, with sketches of prominent actors during 
ese periods: Price, $4.50. 


Picturesque Washington 


A Beautifully Illustrated Book upon the American Capital. Pen and 
Pencil Sketches of its Scenery, History, Traditions, Public and Social 
Life, with Graphic Descriptions of Con , the Departments, and 
Artistic Views at Mount Vernon, with Maps, Etc. BY JosEPpH Wrst 
Moors. lllustrated by famous artists. A splendidly written work. 
Quarto, over 160 new illustrations, 308 pages, Price, $3.00. 


Providence Plantations 
For 250 Years. 


ASuperb and El it Souvenirand History of the City of Providence 
with Sketches of the other Cities and Towns in Khode Island. Geet 
300 Engravings of aereting, Familiar, and Historic Places. and over 

istinguishe Rhode Islanders. Prices— Paper, $1.75, 
$3.50; Half Morocco, $6.50; Seal Russia, $7.50° 





Agents Wanted in every town in the United States. 


Subscriptions received by mail by the publishers in sections where 
we havo no agents. 


J. A. & R. A. REID, Providence, R. |. 





“BUILDING,” 


AN ARCHITECTURAL 
DEVOTED TO 


Architecture, Furniture, Decoration, and Ornament. 


Subscription $6.00 per year. 
Fifteen Cents per Copy. 
MONTHLY NUMBER: 
Subscription $1.75 per year. Fifteen Cents per Copy. 

Each number contains twelve pages of letterpress and six 
full-page (9x11) lithographic plates. One plate each month 
of practical details. 

A special feature of the coming year will be 

SMALIL COUNTRY HOUSES. 

SAMPLE SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
8. Months, weekly, $1.50. 3 Months, monthly, 50 Cents. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

$500 to $2,000.—Houses with Bills of Materials and 
Estimates of Cost. Paper portfolio. Price, $1.00. : 

Interior Woodwork for Small Houses. Paper 
portfolio. Price, $1.00. 

PUBLISHED THIS YEAR. 

A LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE, 
with Details and Full Specifications, by BRUCE PRICE, Archi- 
tect. One Large Quarto (12x15). 24 Plates. Price, $5.00. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
I OW-COST HOUSES, including PRIZE DE- 

4 SIGNS, with elevations, plans, details, specifications, 
bills of materials, and estimates of cost. 12 large (11x14) 
plates of practical designs, costing from $500 to $3,000. Paper 
portfolio. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 

TABLES, containing 12 plates of Stables suitable for 
Village lots, ranging in cost from $300 upward. Paper 
portfolio. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 

Gratis, Catalogue of Books on Building, Painting, and Decor- 
ating, and Catalogue of Drawing Instruments and Materials. 

W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 


WEEKLY, 
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New YorK City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


The Misses Graham’s Boarding and 
Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LapDiEs. (Successors to the Misses 
Green.) 

This school, established in 1$16, continues the careful train- 
ing and thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 





NEW JERSEY, Freehold. 
Freehold Institute. Forty-thira year. Prepares 
boys and young men for business; for Princeton, Columbia, 
Yaie, or Harvard ; backward boys instructed privately. Place 
healthful, grounds ample, baseball, football, military drill, 
bowling alley, gymnasium. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 





Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 

NEw YORK, 23 West 23d Street, and 627 Madison Avenue. 

BROOKLYN, 26 Court Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1523 Chestnut Street. 

WASHINGTON, 723 14th Street, N. W. 
The Berlitz School of Languages. 

Superior native teachers. Conversational lessons a specialty 

in small classes, $10.00 per term. Also private instruction. 
Trial lessons free. Terms begin any time. During summer 
teachers form classes in country. 





NEw YorK Cry, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s Boarding and 
Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 24th year begins Oct., 1887. 





PHILADELPHIA, 1200 Chestnut Street. 
College of Commerce. The Leading School of 
Business Sciences. Open all the year. Students enrolled at 
any time. Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement. 
Tos. J. PRICKETT, President. 


New York City, 53 East 57th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
Miss Kiersted’s School for Girls. 
All departments under competent teachers and professors. 
French, German, Latin, Elocution, Painting and Drawing 
included in the course. 





NEw YorK, Syracuse. 


Mrs. C. M. Wilkinson’s Home School 
FOR GrrRts. Number limited to ten. $1000 per year. No 
extras. School year begins Sept. 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. 
Abram 8. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 





NEw YORK Cry, 25 Union Square, care Wa. A. PonD & Co. 
Mr. Albert W. Berg, Piano, Organ and Harmony 


Instruction. Mr. BercG makes a specialty of Revising and 
Arranging Musical Manuscript. 


NEw YORK City, 32 West 40th Street. 
The Comstock School. (Established i822.) 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Miss Day in charge. 
New York City, 45 East 68th Street. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. Boarpine anp 
Day ScHooL FoR GIRLS. Graduates prepared for College. 











NEw YorK City, 38 West 59th Street. : 
Dr, J. Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 
Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 





New York, Tarrytown. 
$250— At Mount 


SEMINARY. Music and Art extra. 


Hope _ Ladies’ 





New York Ciry, 20 East 62d Street (Central Park). , 
Prof. and Madame Alfred Colin’s 


ScHoOL FOR GIRLS (late Miles. Charbonnier’s), formerly in 
Paris. Resident pupils received. 





i Habla V. Espanol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 


IN TEN WEEKS 


you can, at your own home, by 
Dr. Richard S8S. Rosenthal’s 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 

Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, 
Italian or German. 

Speci Copy, Spanish, French, German 
or Italian, 25 Cents. 

All subscribers—$5.00 for each language--be- 
come actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects 
all exercises, and corresponds with them in regard 
to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass, 








THE BEST MODERN ETCHINGS. 
A new Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of Ten 


Cents. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
London, and 28 East 16th Street Union 
Square), New York. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, Cupane 





azine. 

Published by BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, at 50 cents 
a year, will contain for March, an ETCHING by Ferris of 
Meissonier’s ‘‘ Halberdier,” and illustrated articles on 
Recent English Architecture, Hints from Great Painters, 
Art Bronzes, —— Furniture, also Original Poems, 
Art Notes, etc, Sample Copies 15 cents, 





How to 
become 


QUICK AT FIGURES. 


EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 


“T use your Grouping Method of Addition altogether, with 
less liability to error than the old method.” 

«Your Contractions are proving more valuable to me every 
day.” 

«Your Sliding Method of Multiplication is more speedy and 
is very practical.” 

““My only regret is that I was so stupid not to have seen 
these simple short cuts before.” 

«Your book is well worth the price you ask for it.” 

“TIT use the Lightning Method of Addition altogether to 
prove addition by.” 

«‘Your Sliding Method for Multiplication is the best I have 
ever seen.” 


Price $1.00, post-paid. Ali Dealers. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, 
TROY, N. Y. 





Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Works of Art, embracing reproductions of famous 
original paintings, sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, 
cabinet size, $1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Send 10 cents stamps for 1887 catalogue of 
10,000 subjects. 

: SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Publishers, 888 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mention ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

















Mantel Sets, Bronzes, 


Decorative Porcelain 
of ‘‘ Royal Worcester,” 
** Minton,” 
** Doulton,” 
“Crown Derby,” etc. 
Vases, 


Novelties, 
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THEODORE B. STARR, 


206 Fifth Avenue (Madison Square), New York, 
Through to 1126 Broadway. 

IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER. 

Choice DIAMONDS, Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, Opals, Black and 

White Pearls, Diamond Jewelry, Fine Gold 

SOLID SILVERWARE of Old 

English and Colonial 


=~ Tureens, 


Goods sent on approval, satisfactory references being given. Free inspection of the Stock invited. 





Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, 


Patterns—in 
Vegetable Dishes, Meat 
Dishes, Dessert, Tea and Coffee 
Services, Candelabra, Centre 
Flower Stands, and the smaller pieces 
for Table Decoration. 
Forks and Spoons 
at low fixed prices 
-% per ounce. 


Information and Designs 
furnished on application, 


CAMEO GLASS. 














NEIGHBORING PEWS. Price, $15.00. 


These groups are packed, without extra charge, ad with 
safety to any part of the world. If intended for Wedding 
Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as directed. An 
Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, varying in price from 
$10 to $25, and pedestals (in ebonized wood), can be had on 
application, or will be mailed by inclosing Ten Cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, . 
860 Broadway, cor. of 17th St., New York. 








SYPHER & CO,, 


UNION SQUARE, 
N. E. Cor. Broadway and 17th St. 


Art Dealer's 


[Importers and {f}anufacturers. 


Their Stock offers peculiar opportuni- 
ties for parties contemplating 
furnishing or decorating. 


CHOICE STYLES OF 


Old English, French, Dutch, and Italian 
CABINET WORK, 




















| 
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INTRODUCTION. 


O writer of recent 
times is so much 
quoted as Thack- 
eray; scarcely a 
week passes with- 
out his name re- 
curring in one or 

other of the lead- 

er ing articles of 
the day; and yet whilst his published 
works retain their influence so firmly, 
the personal impression of his life and 
conversation becomes more and more 
shadowy and indistinct as the friends 
who knew and loved him the most are 
gradually becoming fewer and passing 
away. Thackeray’s nature was essenti- 
ally modest and retiring. More than 
once it appears that he had desired his 
daughter to publish no memoir of him. 

Mrs. Ritchie, who alone could do justice 

to her Father's memory, and who has 

inherited the true woman’s share of his 
genius, and of the tender and perceptive 
sympathy of his character, has ever held 
this injunction sacred, even to the extent 
of withholding all his letters to his 
family from publication. Yet it hap- 
pens from time to time that some chance 
letters of doubtful authenticity, and 
others utterly spurious, have appeared 
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in print, and have even perhaps found 
acceptance amongst those who, knowing 
him only by his published works, were 
without the true key for distinguishing 
what was genuine from what was simply 
counterfeit. 

The letters which form this collection 
were most of them written by Mr. Thack- 
eray to my husband, the late Revd W. 
H. Brookfield, and myself, from about 
1847, and continuing during many years 
of intimate friendship, beginning from 
the time when he first lived in London, 
and when he especially needed our sym- 
pathy. His happy married life had been 
broken up by the malady which fell upon 
his young wife after the birth of her 
youngest child ; his two remaining little 
girls were under his mother’s care, at 


Paris. Mr. Thackeray was living alone 
in London. “Vanity Fair” was not 


yet written when these letters begin. , 
His fame was not yet established in 
the world at large; but amongst his 
close personal friends, an undoubting 
belief in his genius had already become 
strongly rooted. No one earlier than 
my dear gifted husband adopted and 
proclaimed this new faith. The letters 
now so informally collected together are 
not a consecutive series ; but they have 
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always been carefully preserved with 
sincere affection by those to whom they 
were written. Some of them are here 
given without the omission of a word ; 
others are extracts from communications 
of a more private character ; but if every 
one of these letters from Thackeray 
could be rightly made public, without 
the slightest restriction, they would all 
the more redound to his honour. 
JANE OcraviA BrooxkrieELp. 


29 CARLYLE SQUARE, CHELSEA, 


Eprtor’s Norr.—In arranging the let- 
ters for publication, a simple chronologi- 
cal order has been followed, regardless of 
their relative importance. In some cases 
the originals were not dated ; and in each 
of these instances an effort has been made 
to supply the omission. Often it has been 
possible to do this with certainty ; and in 
that case the date is printed above the 
letter in Roman type. Where such cer- 
tainty could not be reached, conjectural 
dates are given in italics and enclosed in 
brackets ; but even then they have been 
so far verified by means of incidents re- 
ferred to in the letters, or other evi- 
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dence, that they may be depended upon 
as fixing very closely the time of the 
notes to which they are attached. In 
this final arrangement of the letters, and 
in some additional annotation, the Ed- 
itor has enjoyed the privilege of ad- 
vice and assistance from Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, who kindly consented, 
with the cordial approval and thanks of 
Mrs. Brookfield, to give them this aid. 

The Editor is permitted to make 
public the following letter from Mrs. 
Ritchie to Mrs. Brookfield : 


36a Rosary GARDENS, HEREFORD SQuARE, 8S. W. 
April 28. 
My DEAR Mrs. BROOKFIELD: 

I am very glad to hear that you have made a 
satisfactory arrangement for publishing your se- 
lections from my Father’s letters. I am of 
course unable myself by his expressed wish to 
do anything of the sort. While I am glad to 
be spared the doubts and difficulties of such a 
work, I have often felt sorry to think that no 
one should ever know more of him. Youknow 
better than anyone what we should like said or 
unsaid, and what he would have wished; so 
that I am very glad to think you have under- 
taken the work, and am always your affec- 
tionate 

ANNE RITCHIE. 


LETTERS. 


[Jan. 1847.] 
[Zo Mr. Brookjield.| 


My Dear W.: 

There will be no dinner at Greenwich 
on Monday. Dickens has chosen that 
day for a reconciliation banquet between 
Forster and me. 

Is madame gone and is she better? 
My heart follows her respectfully to 
Devonshire and the dismal scenes of my 
youth. 

I am being brought to bed of my sev- 
enth darling with inexpressible throes : 
and dine out every day until Juice knows 
when. 

I will come to you on Sunday night if 
you like—though stop, why shouldn't 


you, after church, come and sleep out 
here in the country ? 


Yours, 
Jos. Osporn. 


[To Mr. Brookjield.| 
le Dimanche. 
[ August, 1847.] 


Monstevr L’Assk : 

De retour de Gravesend j’ai trouvé 
chez moi un billet de M. Crowe, qui 
m invite 4 diner demain 4 6 heures pré- 
cises 4 Ampstead. 

En méme temps M. Crowe m’a en- 
voyé une lettre pour vous,—ne vous 
trouvant pas 4 votre ancien logement 
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(ot ladresse de Phorrible bouge ot vous 
demeurez actuellement est heureuse- 
ment ignorée)—force fut 4 M. Crowe de 
s’adresser 4 moi—a moi qui connais lig- 
noble caveau que vous occupez indigne- 
ment, sous les dalles humides d’une 
église déserte, dans le voisinage fétide 
de fourmillants Irlandais. 

Cette lettre, Monsieur, dont je parle 
—cette lettre—je l’ai laissée 4 la maison. 
Demain il sera trop tard de vous faire 
part de laimable invitation de notre ami 
commun. 

Je remplis enfin mon devoir envers M. 
Crowe en vous faisant savoir ses inten- 
tions hospitaliéres 4 votre égard. Et je 
vous quitte, Monsieur, en vous donnant 
les assurances réiterées de ma haute con- 
sidération. 

CHEVALIER DE TrTMaRsH. 


Joffre 4 Madame l’Abbesse mes hom- 
mages respectueux. 


1847. 
[Zo Mr. Brookjield.| 
My Dear orp B. : 

Can you come and dine on Thursday 
at six? I shall be at home—no party 
—nothing—only me. And about your 
night-cap, why not come out for a day or 
two, though the rooms are very comfort- 
able in the Church vaults.* Farewell. 

Ever your Lovtsa, 


(And Madam, is she well?) 


[ 1847. | 
[Enclosing the following note.] 
Tremete, 8 Nov. 


My Dear THAcKERAY: 
A thousand thanks. It will do admir- 
ably, and I will not tax you again in the 


* In this Letter, and elsewhere, reference is made to my 
husband’s living inthe ‘*church vaults.” Our income at 
this time was very small, and a long illness had involved 
us in some difficulty. Mr. Brookfield’s aversion to debtand 
his firm rectitude of principie decided him to give up our 
lodgings, and to remove by himself into the vestry of his 
District Church, which was situated in a very squalid neigh- 
borhood. Here he could live rent free, and in the midst of 
his parish work, whilst he sent me to stay with my dear 
father, the late Sir Charles Elton, at Clevedon Court, for 
the recovery of my health. At this juncture our circum- 
stances gradually brightened. Mr. Thackeray, my uncle, 
Mr. Hallam, and other friends interested themselves towards 
obtaining better preferment for Mr. Brookfield, whose great 
ability and high character were brought to the notice of 
Lord Lansdowne, then President of the Council, and head 
of the Education Department. He appointed Mr. Brook- 
field to be one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools, an employ- 
ment which was very congenial to him. Our difficulties 
were then removed, and we were able to establish ourselves 
in a comfortable house in Portman Street, to which so many 
of these letters are addressed. 
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same manner. Don’t get nervous or 
think about criticism, or trouble your- 
self about the opinions of friends ; you 
have completely beaten Dickens out of 
the inner circle already. Idine at Gore 
House to-day ; look in if you can. 

Ever yours, A, #1. 


Mapam : 

Although I am certainly committing a 
breach of confidence, I venture to offer 
my friend up to you, because you have 
considerable humour, and I think will 
possibly laugh at him. You know you 
yourself often hand over some folks to 
some other folks, and deserve to be treat- 
ed as you treat others. 

The circumstances arose of a letter 
which H sent me, containing pro- 
digious compliments. I answered that 
these praises from all quarters frightened 
me rather than elated me, and sent him a 
drawing for a lady’s album, witha caution 
not to ask for any more, hence the reply. 
Ah! Madame, how much richer truth is 
than fiction, and how great that phrase 
about the “ inner circle ” is. 

I write from the place from which I 
heard your little voice last night, I mean 
this morning, at who knows how much 
o'clock. I wonder whether you will 
laugh as much as I do ; my papa in the 
next room must think me insane, but I 
am not, and am of Madame, the Serviteur 
and Frere affectionné. 

W. M. 


[1847.] 
[Zo Mr. Brookjield.| 


My pear W. H. B.: 

I daresay you are disgusted at my not 
coming to the bouge, on Sunday night, 
but there was a good reason, which may 
be explained if required hereafter. And 
I had made up my account for some 
days at Southampton, hoping to start 
this day, but there is another good rea- 
son for staying at home. Poor old 
grandmother’s will, burial &c., detained 
me in town. Did you see her death in 
the paper ? 

Why I write now, is to beg, and im- 
plore, and intreat that you and Mrs. 
Brookfield will come and take these 
three nice little rooms here, and stop 
with me until you have found other 
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lodgment. It will be the very greatest 
comfort and kindness to me, and I shall 
take it quite hangry if you don’t come. 
Will you come on Saturday now? the 
good things you shall have for dinner 
are quite incredible. I have got a box 
of preserved apricots from ¥F ortnum 
and Mason’s which alone ought to make 
any lady happy, and two shall be put un- 
der my lady's pillow every night. Now 
do come—and farewell. My barb is at 
the postern. I have had him clipped and 
his effect in the Park is quite ¢remenjus. 
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it. The moment I tried, the blade broke 
away from the beautiful handle. "What 
does this portend? It is now—T[here 
drawing| There is a blade and there is a 
hilt, but they refuse to go together. 
Something is going to happen I am sure. 

I took leave of my family on Sunday, 
after a day in the rain at Hampton Court. 

“Forster * was dining with Mr. 

Chapman the publisher, where we passed 
the day. His article in the Hxaminer 
did not please me so much as his genu- 
ine good nature in insisting upon walk- 
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BrusseEts, Friday [28 July], 1848. 

I have just had a dreadful omen. 
Somebody gave me a paper-knife with a 
mother of pearl blade and a beautiful 
Silver handle. Annie recognised it in a 
minute, lying upon my dressing table, 
with a “Here’s Mrs. So and So’s butter 
knife.” I suppose she cannot have seen 
it above twice, but that child remembers 
everything. Well, this morning, being 
fairly on my travels, and having the but- 
ter knife in my desk, I thought I would 
begin to cut open a book I had bought, 
never having as yet had occasion to use 


ing with Annie at night, and holding an 
umbrella over her through the pouring 
rain. Did you read the “Spectator” S$ sar- 
castie notice of V. F.? I don’t think it 
is just, but think Ainfoul is a very honest 
man and rather inclined to deal severely 
with his private friends, lest he should 
fall into the other extreme ;—to be sure 
he keeps out of it, I mean the other ex- 
treme, very well. 

I passed Monday night and part of 
Tuesday in the artless society of some 


*John Forster, the intimate friend of Charles Dickens, 
and well-known writer. 
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officers of the 21st, or Royal Scots Fu- 
siliers, in garrison at Canterbury. We 
went to a barrack room, where we drank 
about, out of a Silver cup and a glass. 
IT heard such stale old garrison stories. I 
recognised among the stories many old 
friends of my youth, very pleasant to 
meet when one was eighteen, but of 
whom one is rather shy now. Not so 
these officers, however; they tell each 
other the stalest and wickedest old Joe 
Millers ; the jolly grey-headed old ma- 
jors have no reverence for the beardless 
ensiens, nor vice-versa. I heard of the 
father and son in the other regiment in 
garrison at Canterbury, the Slashers if 
you please, being carried up drunk to 
bed the night before. Fancy what a life. 
Some of ours,—I don’t mean yours Mad- 
am, but I mean mine and others—are 
not much better, though more civilised. 

We went to see the wizard Jacobs at 
the theatre, he came up in the midst of 
the entertainment, and spoke across the 
box to the young officers ;—he knows 
them in private life, they think him a 
good fellow. He came up and asked 
them confidentially, if they didn’t like a 
trick he had just performed. “Neat lit- 
tle thing isn’t it?” the great Jacobs 
said, “I brought it over from Paris.” 
They go to his entertainment every 
night, fancy what a career of pleasure ! 

A wholesome young Squire with a 
large brown face and a short waistcoat, 
came up to us and said, “ Sorry you're 
goin’, I have sent up to barracks a great 
lot o’ rabbuts.” They were of no use, 
those rabbuts ; the 21st was to march the 
next day. I saw the men walking about 
on the last day, taking leave of their 
sweethearts, (who will probably be con- 
soled by the Slashers). 

I was carried off by my brother-in-law 
through the rain, to see a great sight, 
the regimental soup-tureens and dishcov- 
ers, before they were put away. “Feel 
that” says he, “ William, just feel the 
weight of that!” I was called upon 
twice to try the weight of that soup 
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| 
t 
| 
dish, and expressed the very | 
highest gratification at being ‘ 
admitted to that privilege. | J 
Poor simple young fellows and 
old youngsters! Ifelt ashamed 
of myself for spying out their follies and 
fled from them and came off to Dover. 
It was pouring with rain all day, and I 
had no opportunity of putting anything 
into the beautiful new sketch books. 

I passed an hour in the Cathedral, 
which seemed all beautiful to me; the 
fifteenth Century part, the thirteenth 
century part, and the crypt above all, 
which they say is older than the Con- 
quest. The most charming, harmoni- 
ous, powerful combination of shafts and 
arches, beautiful whichever way you saw 
them developed, like a fine music or the 
figures in a Kaleidoscope, rolling out 
mysteriously, a beautiful foundation for 
a beautiful building. I thought how 
some people’s towering intellects and 
splendid cultivated geniuses rise upon 
simple, beautiful foundations hidden out 
of sight, and how this might be a good 
simile, if I knew of any very good and 
wise man just now. But I don’t know 
of many, do you? 

Part of the Crypt was given up to 
French Calvinists ; and texts from the 
French Bible of some later sect are still 
painted on the pillars, surrounded with 
French ornaments, looking very queer 
and out of place. So, for the matter of 
that, do we look queer and out of place 
in that grand soaring artificial building : 
we may put a shovel hat on the pinnacle 
of the steeple, as Omar did a crescent 
on the peak of the church at Jerusalem ; 
but it does not belong to us, I mean 
according to the fitness of things. We 
ought to go to church in a very strong, 
elegant, beautifully neat room ; croziers, 
and banners, incense, and jimeracks, 
grand processions of priests and monks 
(with an inquisition in the distance), and 
lies, avarice, tyranny, torture, all sorts 
of horrible and unnatural oppressions 
and falsehoods kept out of sight ; such 
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a place as this ought to belong to the 
old religion. How somebody of my 
acquaintance would like to walk into 
a beautiful calm confessional and go 
and kiss the rood or the pavement of 
a’Becket’s shrine. Fancy the church 
quite full; the altar lined with ponti- 
fical gentlemen bobbing up and down ; 
the dear little boys in white and red 
flinging about the incense pots; the 
music roaring out from the organs; all 
the monks and clergy in their stalls, and 
the archbishop on his throne—O! how 
fine! And then think of the #, of our 
Lord speaking quite simply to simple 
Syrian people, a child or two maybe at 
his knees, as he taught them that love 
was the truth. Ah! as one thinks of it, 
how grand that figure looks, and how 
small all the rest; but I dare say I am 
getting out of my depth. 

I came on hither [to Brussels] yester- 
day, having passed the day previous at 
Dover, where it rained incessantly, and 
where I only had the courage to write 
the first sentence of this letter, being 


utterly cast down and more under the 
influence of blue devils than I ever re- 
member before; but a fine bright sky 
at five o’clock in the morning, and a 
jolly brisk breeze, and the ship cutting 
through the water at fifteen miles an 


hour, restored cheerfulness to this 
wearied spirit, and enabled it to par- 
take freely of beefsteak and pommes-de- 
terre at Ostend ; after an hour of which 
amusement, it was time to take the train 
and come on to Brussels. The country 
is delightfully well cultivated ; all along 
the line you pass by the most cheerful 
landscapes with old cities, gardens, corn- 
fields and rustic labour. 

At the table @’héte I sat next a French 
Gentleman and his lady. She first sent 
away the bread; she then said “mais, 
mon ami, ce potage est abominable ;” then 
she took a piece of pudding on her fork, 
not to eat, but to smell, after which she 
sent it away. Experience told me it 
was a little grisette giving herself airs, 
so I complimented the waiter on the 
bread, recommended the soup to a man, 
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and took two portions of the pudding, 
under her nose. 

Then we went (I found a companion, 
an ardent admirer, in the person of a 
Manchester merchant) to the play, to 
see Dejazet, in the “ Gentil Bernard,” of 
which piece I shall say nothing, but I 
think it was the wicked +t I ever saw, 
and one of the pleasa st, adorably 
funny and naughty. As the part (Gentil 
Bernard is a prodigious rake,) is acted 
by a woman, the reality is taken from it, 
and one can bear to listen, but sucha little 
rake, such charming impudence, such 
little songs, such little dresses! She 
looked as mignonne as a china image, 
and danced, fought, sang and capered, in 
a way that would have sent Walpole 
mad could he have seen her. 

And now writing has made me hun- 
gry, and if you please I will go and 
breakfast at a Café with lots of news- 
papers, and garcons bawling out “Voild 
Msieu”—how pleasant to think of! The 
Manchester admirer goes to London to- 
day and will take this. If you want any 
more please send me word Poste Res- 
tante at Spa. 

Iam going to-day to the Hotel de la 
Terrasse, where Becky used to live, and 
shall pass by Captain Osborn’s lodgings, 
where I recollect meeting him and his 
little wife—who has married again some- 
body told me ;—but it is always the way 
with these grandes passions—Mrs. Dob- 
bins, or some such name, she is now; 
always an over-rated woman, I thought. 
How curious it is! I believe perfectly 
in all those people, and feel quite an in- 
terest in the Inn in which they lived. 

Good bye, my dear gentleman and 
lady, and let me hear the latter is get- 
ting well. 

W. M. T. 


Hore pes Pays Bas, Spa. 


August Ist to 5th. 1848. 
My DEAR FRIENDS : 

Whoever you may be who receive 
these lines,—for unless I receive a letter 
from the person whom I privately mean, 
I shall send them post-paid to somebody 
else,—I have the pleasure to inform you, 
that on yesterday, the 30th, at 7 a.m., I 
left Brussels, with which I was much 
pleased, and not a little tired, and ar- 
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rived quite safe per railroad and dili- 
gence at the watering place of Spa. I 
slept a great deal in the coach, having 
bought a book at Brussels to amuse me, 
and having for companions, three cler- 
gymen (of the deplorable Romish faith) 
with large idolatrous three-cornered 
hats, who read their breviaries all the 
time I was awake, and I have no doubt 
gave utterance to their damnable Popish 
opinions when the stranger’s ears were 
closed ; and lucky for the priests that I 
was so situated, for speaking their lan- 
guage a great deal better than they do 
themselves (being not only image-wor- 
shippers but Belgians, whose jargon is 
as abominable as their superstition) I 
would have engaged them in a contro- 
versy, in which I daresay they would 
have been utterly confounded by one 
who had the Thirty-nine Articles of 
truth on his side. Their hats could 
hardly get out of the coach door when 
they quitted the carriage, and one of 
them, when he took off his, to make a 
parting salute to the company, quite ex- 
tinguished a little passenger. 

We arrived at Spa at two o’clock, and 
being driven on the top of the diligence 
to two of the principal hotels, they would 
not take me in as I had only a little 
portmanteau, or at least only would 
offer me a servant’s bedroom. These 
miserable miscreants did not see by my 
appearance that I was not a flunkey, 
but on the contrary, a great and popu- 
lar author; and I intend to have two 
fine pictures painted when I return to 
England, of the landlord of the Hotel 
d’Orange refusing a bed-chamber to the 
celebrated Titmarsh, and of the pro- 
prietor of the Hdtel d’York, offering 
Jeames a second-floor back closet. Poor 
misguided people! It was on the 30th 
July 1848. The first thing I did after 
at length securing a handsome apartment 
at the Hotel des Pays Bas, was to survey 
the town and partake of a glass of water 
at the Pouhon well, where the late Peter 
the Great, the imperator of the Bo-Rus- 
sians appears also to have drunk ; so 
that two great men at least have re- 
freshed themselves at that fountain. I 
was next conducted to the t:aths, where 
a splendid concert of wind and stringed 
instruments was performed under my 
window, and many hundreds of gentle- 
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folks of all nations were congregated in 
the public walk, no doubt to celebrate 
my arrival. They are so polite however 
at this place of elegant ease, that they 
didn’t take the least notice of the Illus- 
trious Stranger, but allowed him to walk 
about quite unmolested and, (to all ap- 
pearance) unremarked. I went to the 
table @héte with perfect affability, just 
like an ordinary person ; an ordinary per- 
son at the table @héte, mark the pleas- 
antry. If that joke doesn’t make your 
sides ache, what, my dear friend, can 
move you? We had a number of good 
things, fifteen or sixteen too many I 
should say. I was myself obliged to 
give in at about the twenty-fifth dish ; 
but there was a Flemish lady near me, a 
fair blue-eyed being, who carried on long 
after the English author’s meal was con- 
cluded, and who said at dinner to-day, 
(when she beat me by at least treble 
the amount of victuals) that she was 
languid and tired all day, and an 
invalid, so weak and delicate that 
she could not walk. ‘No wonder,” 
thought an observer of human nature, 
who saw her eating a second supply of 
lobster salad, which she introduced with 
her knife, “no wonder, my blue-eyed 
female, that you are ill, when you take 
such a preposterous quantity of nourish- 
ment ;” but as the waters of this place 
are eminently ferruginous, I presume 
that she used the knife in question for 
the purpose of taking steel with her 
dinner. The subject I feel is growing 
painful, and we will, if you please, turn 
to more delicate themes. 

I retired to my apartment at seven, 
with the same book which I had pur- 
chased, and which sent me into a second 
sleep until ten when it was time to go 
to rest. At eight I was up and stirring, 
at 8.30 I was climbing the brow of a lit- 
tle mountain which overlooks this pretty 
town, and whence, from among firs and 
oaks, I could look down upon the spires 
of the church, and the roofs of the Re- 
doute, and the principal and inferior 
buildings and the vast plains, and hills 
beyond, topped mm many places with 
pine woods, and covered with green 
crops and yellow corn. Had I a friend 
to walk hand in hand with, him or her, 
on these quiet hills, the promenade me- 
thinks might be pleasant. I thought of 


many such as I paced among the rocks 
and shrubberies. Breakfast succeeded 
that solitary, but healthy reverie, when 
coffee and eggs were served to the Vic- 
tim of Sentiment. Sketch-book in hand, 
the individual last alluded to set forth’ 
in quest of objects suitable for his pencil. 
Butit is more respectful to Nature to look 
at her and gaze with pleasure, rather 
than to sit down with pert assurance, 
and begin to take her portrait. A man 
who persists in sketching, is like one 
who insists on singing during the per- 
formance of an opera. What business 
has he to be trying his stupid voice? He 
is not there to imitate, but to admire to 
the best of his power. Thrice the rain 
came down and drove me away from my 
foolish endeavours, as I was making the 
most abominable caricatures of pretty, 
quaint cottages, shaded by huge ancient 
trees. 

In the evening was a fine music at the 
Redoute, which being concluded, those 
who had a mind were free to repair to 
a magnificent neighbouring saloon, su- 
perbly lighted, where a great number of 
persons were assembled amusing them- 
selves, round two tables covered with 
green cloth and ornamented with a 
great deal of money. They were en- 
gaged at a game which seems very sim- 
ple; one side of the table is marked red 
and the other black, and you have but 
to decide which of the red or the black 
you prefer, and if the colour you choose 
is turned up on the cards, which a gen- 
tleman deals, another gentleman oppo- 
site to him gives you five francs, or a 
napoleon or whatever sum of money 
you have thought fit to bet upon your 
favourite colour. 

But if your colour loses, then he takes 
your napoleon. This he did, I am sorry 
to say, to me twice, and as I thought 
this was enough, I came home and wrote 
a letter, full of nonsense to— 


[August 11th] 


My Dear Mrs. Brooxrie.p : 

You see how nearly you were missing 
this delightful letter, for upon my word 
Thad packed it up small and was going 
to send it offin a rage to somebody else, 
this very day, to a young lady whom 
some people think over-rated very likely, 
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or to some deserving person, when, O 
gioja e felicita (I don’t know whether that 
is the way to spell gioja, but rather pique 
myself on the g) when O! bonheur su- 
préme, the waiter enters my door at 10 
o'clock this morning, just as I had fin- 
ished writing page seven of PENDEN- 
NIS, and brings me the Times newspa- 
per and a beautiful thick 2/4 letter, in 
a fine large hand. I eagerly seized— 
the newspaper, (ha ha! I had somebody 


Drawing by Thackeray in water colour and pencil (Mrs. Brookfield). 


there) and was quickly absorbed in its 
contents. The news from Ireland is of 
great interest and importance, and we 
may indeed return thanks that the de- 
plorable revolution and rebellion, which 
everybody anticipated in that country, 
has been averted in so singular, I may 
say unprecedented a manner. How pit- 
iful is the figure cut by Mr. Smith 





O’Brien, and indeed by Popery altogeth- 
er! &e. Ke. 

One day is passed away here very like 
its defunct predecessor. I have not lost 
any more money at the odious gambling 
table, but go and watch the players 
there with a great deal of interest. 
There are ladies playing—young and 
pretty ones too. One is very like a lady 
I used to know, a curate’s wife in a street 
off Golden Square, whatdyoucallit street, 
where the pianoforte maker 
lives ; and I daresay this person 
is puzzled why I always go and 
stare at her so. She has her 
whole soul in the pastime, puts 
out her five-franc pieces in the 
most timid way, and watches 
them disappear under the croup- 
ier’s rake with eyes so uncom- 
monly sad and tender, that I feel 
inclined to go up to her and say 
“Madam, you are exceedingly 
like a lady, a curate’s wife whom 
I once knew, in England, and as 
I take an interest in you, I wish 
you would get out of this place 
as quick as you can, and take 
your beautiful eyes off the black 
and red.” But I suppose it 
would be thought rude if I were 
to make any such statement and 
—Ah! what do I remember? 
There’s no use in sending off 
this letter to-day, this is Friday, 
and it cannot be delivered on 
Sunday in a Protestant metrop- 
olis. There was no use in hurry- 
ing home from Lady ———. 
(Never mind, it is only an Irish 
baronet’s wife, who tries to dis- 
guise her Limerick brogue, but 
the fact is she has an exceedingly 
pretty daughter), I say there was 
no use in hurrying home so as 
to get this off by the post. 

Yesterday I didn’t know asoul 
in this place, but got in the course 
of the day a neat note from a lady who 
had the delight of an introduction to me 
at D-v-nsh-re House, and who proposed 
tea in the most flattering manner. Now, 
I know a French duke and duchess, and 
at least six of the most genteel persons 
in Spa, and some of us are going out 
riding in a few minutes, the rain having 
cleared off, the sky being bright, and 
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the surrounding hills and woods looking 
uncommonly green and tempting. 


A pause of two hoursis supposed to have 
taken place since the above was written. 
A gentleman enters, as if from horseback, 
into the room No. 32 of the Hotel des 
Pays Bas, looking on to the fountain in 
the Grande Place. He divests himself of a 
part of his dress, which has been spattered 
with mud during an arduous but delight- 
ful ride over commons, roads, woods, 
nay, mountains. He curls his hair in 
the most killing manner, and prepares to 
go out to dinner. The purple shadows 
are falling on the Grande Place, and the 
roofs of the houses looking westward are 
ina flame. The clock of the old church 
strikes six. It is the appointed hour ; he 
gives one last glance at the looking-glass, 
and his last thought is for—(see page 4— 
last three words.) 

The dinner was exceedingly stupid, I 
very nearly fell asleep by the side of the 
lady of the house. It was all over by 
nine o’clock, half an hour before Payne 
comes to fetch you to bed, and I went 
to the gambling house and lost two 
napoleons more. May this be a warn- 
ing to all dissipated middle-aged per- 
sons. I have just got two new novels 
from the library by Mr. Fielding ; the 
one is Amelia, the most delightful por- 
trait of a woman that surely ever was 
painted ; the other is Joseph Andrews, 
which gives me no particular pleasure, 
for it is both coarse and eareless, and 
the author makes an absurd brag of his 
twopenny learning, upon which he val- 
ues himself evidently more than upon 
the best of his own qualities. Good 
night, you see I am writing to you as 
if I was talking. It is but ten o’clock, 
and yet it seems quite time here to go 
to bed. . a 

I have got a letter from Annie, so 


clever, humourous and wise, that it is’ 


fit to be printed in a book. As for Miss 
Jingleby, I admire her pretty face and 
manners more than her singing, which 
is very nice, and just what a lady’s should 
be, but I believe my heart is not engaged 
in that quarter. Why there is six times 
as much writing in my letter as in yours ! 
you ought to send me ever so many 
pages if bargains were equal between 
the male and female, but they never are. 
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There is a prince here who is seventy- 
two years of age and wears frills to his 
trowsers. 

What if I were to pay my bill and go 
off this minute to the Rhine? It would 
be better to see that than these genteel 
dandies here. I don’t care about the 
beauties of the Rhine any more, but it 
is always pleasant and friendly. There 
is no reason whyI should not sleep at 
Bonn to-night, looking out on the Rhine 
opposite Drachenfels—that is the best 
way of travelling surely, never to know 
where you are going until the moment 
and fate say “go.” Who knows? Byset- 
ting off at twelve o’clock, something may 
happen to alter the whole course of my 
life? perhaps I may meet with some 
beautiful creature who But 
then it is such a bore, packing up those 
shirts. I wonder whether anybody will 
write to me poste restante at Homburg, 
near Frankfort-on-the-Maine? And if 
you would kindly send a line to Annie 
at Captain Alexander’s, Montpellier 
Road, Twickenham, telling her to write 
to me there and not at Brussels, you 
would add, Madame, to the many obli- 
gations you have already conferred on 

Your most faithful servant, 
W. M. Tuackeray. 


Ihave made a dreadful dumpy little let- 
ter, but an envelope would cost ’/, more. 
I don’t like to say anything disrespect- 
ful of Dover, as you are going there, but 
it seemed awfully stupid. May I come 
and see you as I pass through? A line 
at the Ship for me would not fail to 
bring me. 


21 August. [1848] Home. 
[Zo Mr. Brookjield.| 


My pear orp B. : 

Iam just come back and execute my 
first vow, which was to tell you on land- 
ing that there is a certain bath near 
Minden, and six hours from Cologne by 
the railway (so that people may go all 
the way at their ease) where all sorts of 
complaints—including of course yours, 
all and several, are to be cured. The 
bath is Rehda, station Rehda. Dr. 
Sutro of the London German Hospital, 
knows all about it. I met an acquaint- 
ance just come thence, (a Mrs. Brace- 
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bridge and her mari) who told me of 
it. People are ground young there—a 
young physician has been cured of far 
gone tubercles in the lungs ; maladies 
of languor, rheumatism, liver complaints, 
all sotts of wonders are performed there, 
especially female wonders. 

Y not take Madame there, go, drink, 
bathe, and be cured? Y not go there as 
well as anywhere else this summer sea- 
son? Y not come up and see this Ger- 
man doctor, or ask Bullar to write to 
him? Do, my dear old fellow; and I 
will vow a candle to honest Horne’s 
chapel if you are cured. Did the Vienna 
beer in which I drank your health, not 


Drawing by Thackeray of Mrs. 


do you any good? God bless you, my 
dear Brookfield, and believe that I am 
always affectionately yours, 
W.- T. 
[1848. | 

My pear Mrs. BrooxFietp: 

Now that it is over and irremediable 
I am thinking with a sort of horror of a 
bad joke in the last number of Vanity 
Fair, which may perhaps annoy some 
body whom I wouldn't wish to displease. 
Amelia is represented as having a lady’s 
maid, andthe lady’s maid’s name is 
Payne. I laughed when I wrote it, and 
thought that it was good fun, but now, 
who knows whether you and Payne and 
everybody won't be angry, and in fine, 
I am in‘a great tremor. The only way 
will be, for you I fear to change Payne’s 
name to her Christian one. Pray don’t 
be angry if you are, and forgive me if I 
have offended. You know you are only 
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a piece of Amelia, my mother is another 
half, my poor little wife—y est pour 
beaucoup. 
and I am 
Yours most sincerely 
W. M. Tuackeray 


I hope you will write to say that you 
forgive me. 


October 1848. 
13 Youne Srreet, Kensineron. 


My Dear Lavy Brooxrienp : 
I wrote you a letter three nights ago 
in the French language, describing my 


Brookfield and her Two Maids. 


disappointment at not having received 
any news of you. Those whichI had 
from Mrs. Turpin were not good, and it 
would have been a pleasure to your 
humble servant to have hada line. Mr. 
William dined with the children good- 
naturedly on Sunday, when I was yet 
away at Brighton. 

My parents are not come yet, the old 
gentleman having had an attack of ill- 
ness to which he is subject ; but they 
promised to be with me on Tuesday, 
some day next week I hope. I virtuous- 
ly refused three invitations by this day’s 
post, and keep myself in readiness to 
pass the first two or three evenings on 
my Papa’s lap. 

That night I wrote to you the French 
letter, I wrote one to Miss Brandauer, 
the governess, warning her off. I didn’t 
send either. I have a great mind to 
send yours though, it is rather funny, 
though I daresay with plenty of mistakes, 
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and written by quite a different man, to 
the Englishman who is yours respect- 
fully. A language I am sure would 
change a man; so does a handwriting. 
I am sure if I wrote to you in this hand, 
and adopted it for a continuance, my 
disposition and sentiments would alter 
and all my views of life. I tried to copy, 
not now but the other day, a letter Miss 
Procter showed me from her uncle, in a 
commercial hand, and found myself after 
three pages quite an honest, regular, 
stupid, commercial man; such is sen- 
sibility and the mimetic faculty in some 
singularly organized beings. How many 
people are you? Youare Dr. Packman’s 
Mrs. B, and Mrs. Jackson’s Mrs. B, and 
Ah! you are my Mrs. B. you know you 
are now, and quite different to us all, 
and youare your sister’s Mrs. B. and Miss 
Wynne’s, and you make gentle fun of us 
all round to your private B. and offer us 
up to make him sport. You see I am 
making you out to be an Ogre’s wife, and 
poor William the Ogre, to whom you 
serve us up cooked for dinner. Well, 
stick a knife into me, here is my busam ; 
I won’t cry out, you poor Ogre’s wife, I 
know you are good natured and soft- 
hearted au fond. 

I have been re-reading the Hoggarty 
Diamond this morning ; upon my word 
and honour, if it doesn’t make you cry, 
I shall have a mean opinion of you. It 
was written at a time of great affliction, 
when my heart was very soft and hum- 
ble. Amen. Ich habe auch viel geliebt. 

Why shouldn’t I start off this instant 
for the G. W. Station and come and 
shake hands, and ask your family for 
some dinner ; I should like it very much. 
Well, I am looking out of the window to 
see if the rain will stop, or give me an ex- 
cuse for not going to Hatton to the Chief 
Baron’s. I won’t go—that’s a comfort. 

I am writing to William to ask him to 
come and dine to-morrow, we will drink 
your health if he comes. I should like 
to take another sheet and go on tittle- 
tattling, it drops off almost as fast as 
talking. I fancy you lying on the sofa, 
and the boy outside, walking up and 
down the oss. ButIwont. To-morrow 
is Sunday. Good bye, dear lady, and 
believe me yours in the most friendly 
manner. 

W. M. T. 
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[Reply to an invitation to dinner, a few 
days later.} 


Had I but ten minutes sooner 
Got your hospitable line, 
*Twould have been delight and honour 
With a gent like you to dine ;— 
But my word is passed to others, 
Fitz, he is engagéd too : 
Agony my bosom smothers, 
As I write adieu, adieu! 


[Lines sent in a note of about this date.] 


Iwas making this doggerel instead of 
writing my Punch this morning, shall I 
send it or no? 


*Tis one o'clock, the boy from Punch is 
sitting in the passage here, 

It used to be the hour of lunch at Port- 
man Street, near Portman Squeer. 

O! stupid little printers’ boy, I cannot 
write, my head is queer, 

And all my foolish brains employ in 
thinking of a lady dear. 

It was but yesterday, and on my honest 
word it seems a year— 

As yet that person was not gone, as yet 
I saw that lady dear— 
She’s left us now, my boy, and all this 
town, this life, is blank and drear. 
Thow printers’ devil in the hall, didst 
ever see my lady dear, 

You’d understand, you little knave, I 
think, if you could only see her, 

Why now I look so glum and grave for 
losing of this lady dear. 

A lonely man I am in life, my business 
is to joke and jeer, 

A lonely man without a wife, God took 
from me a lady dear. 

A friend I had, and at his side,—the story 
dates from seven long year— 

One day I found a blushing bride, a 
tender lady kind and dear! 

They took me in, they pitied me, they 
gave me kindly words and cheer, 

A kinder welcome who shall see, than 
yours, O, friend and lady dear ? 


The rest is wanting. 
1848, 
[To Mr. Brookjield.] 


My pear VIEvx : 
When I came home last night I found 
a beautiful opera ticket for this evening, 
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—Jenny Lind, charming bally, box 72.— 
I am going to dine at home with the 
children and shall go to the opera, and 
will leave your name down below. Do 
come and we will sit, we 2, and see the 
piece like 2 lords, and we can do the 
other part afterwards. I present my re- 
spectful compliments to Mrs. Brookfield 
and am yours, 
W. M. T. 


If you can come to dinner, there’s a 
curry. 
Oct. 4th 1848 
Dear Mrs. BrooxrFiexp : 
If you would write me a line to say 


that you made a good journey and were 
pretty well, to Sir Thomas Cullam’s, 
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and saw the publishers, who begged and 
implored me so, not to go out pleasur- 
ing, &c., that I am going to Brighton 
instead of Bury. I looked in the map, 
I was thinking of coming to Weston- 
Super-Mare,—only it seemed such a 
hint. 
[Club] 


October 1848. 
[To Mr. Brookjield] 
My pear REVERENCE : 

I take up the pen to congratulate you 
on the lovely weather, which must, with 
the company of those to whom you are 
attached, render your stay at Clevedon 
so delightful. It snowed here this morn- 
ing, since which there has been a fog 
succeeded by a drizzly rain. I have 
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* Note from Thackeray (actual size). 


Hardwick, Bury St. Edmunds, you would 
confer indeed a favour on yours respect- 
fully. William dined here last night 
and was pretty cheerful. As I passed 
by Portman Street, after you were gone, 
just to take a look up at the windows, the 
usual boy started forward to take the 
horse. Ilaughed a sad laugh. I didn’t 
want nobody to take the horse. It’s a 
long time since you were away. The cab 
is at the door to take me to the railroad. 
Mrs. Procter was very kind and Ade- 
laide sympathised with me. I have just 
opened my desk, there are all the papers 
IT had at Spa—Pendennis, unread since, 
and your letter. Good bye dear Mrs. 
Brookfield, always yours, 
W. M. T. 


Lhomme propose. Since this was 
wrote the author went to the railroad, 
found that he arrived a minute too 
late, and that there were no trains for 
44 hours. So I came back into town 


passed the day writing and trying to 
alter Pendennis, which is without any 
manner of doubt, awfully stupid; the 
very best passages, which pleased the 
author only last week, looking hideously 
dull by the dull fog of this day. I pray, 
I pray, that it may be the weather. Will 
you say something for it at church next 
Sunday ? 

My old parents arrived last night, it 
was quite a sight to see the poor old 
mother with the children: and Brad- 
bury, the printer, coming to dun me for 
Pendennis this morning. I slunk away 
from home, where writing is an utter 
impossibility, and have been operating 
on it here. The real truth is now, that 
there is half an hour before dinner, and 
I don’t know what to do, unless I write 
you a screed, to pass away the time. 
There are secret and selfish motives in 
the most seemingly generous actions of 
men. 

T’other day I went to Harley Street 
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and saw the most beautiful pair of em- 
broidered slippers, worked for a lady at 
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again : its an awful bribe—that five guin- 
eas an article. After I saw you on Sun- 





Clevedon Court.* 


ite 
suas 
whose feet . . . ; and I begin more 


and more to think Adelaide Procter, an 
uncommonly nice, dear, good girl. Old 
Dilke of the Atheneum, vows that Proc- 
ter and his wife, between them, wrote 
Jane Eyre, and when I protest igno- 
rance, says, “Pooh! you know who 
wrote it, you are the deepest rogue in 
England, &ec.” I wonder whether it can 
be true? It is just possible, and then 
what a singular circumstance is the + 
fire of the two dedications.+ O! Mon 
Dieu! but I wish Pendennis were 
better. 

As if Thad not enough to do, I have 
begun to blaze away in the Chronicle 


* Clevedon Court, Somersetshire, often referred to in 
these letters, and already mentioned in the note p. 389, the 
home of Sir Charles Elton, Mrs. Brookfield’s father. 

Clevedon Court dates from the reign of Edward II. (130 
to 1327), and though added to and altered in Elizabeth’s 
time, the original plan can be clearly traced and much of 
the 14th Century work is untouched, The manor of Cleve- 
don passed into the hands of the Eltg@ms in 1709, the pres- 
ent possessor being Sir Edmund Elton, 8th Baronet. 

The manor-house is the original of Castlewood in Es- 
mond, 

+ Jane Eyre to Thackeray, Vanity Fair to Barry Corn- 

wall. 


day I did actually come back straight, 
on the omnibus. I have been to the 
Cider Cellars since again to hear the 
man sing about going to be hanged, I 
have had a headache afterwards, I have 
drawn, I have written, I have distracted 
my mind with healthy labor. Now 
wasn’t this much better than plodding 
about with you in heavy boots amidst 
fields and woods? But unless you come 
back, and as soon as my work is done, 
I thought a day or two would be pleas- 
antly spent in your society, if the house 
of Clevedon admits of holding any 
more. 

Does Harry Hallam go out with dog 
and gun? I should like to come and 
see him shoot, and in fact, get up field 
sports through him and others. Do you 
remark all that elaborate shading, the 
shot &ec.,? All that has been done to 
while away the time until the dinner’s 
ready, and upon my conscience I believe 
it is very near come. Yes, it is 64. If 
Mrs. Parr is at Clevedon, present the 
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respects of Mephistopheles, as also to 
any other persons with whom I am ac- 
quainted in your numerous and agree- 
able family circle. 


1848 
[To Mr. Brookjield.] 


Va diner chez ton classique ami, tant 
renommé pour le Grec. Je ne pourrais 
mieux faire que de passer la soirée avec 
une famille que j'ai negligée quelque 
peu—la mienne. Oui, Monsieur, dans 
les caresses innocentes de mes enfans 
chéris, dans la conversation édifiante de 
Monsieur mon beau-pére, je tacherai de 
me consoler de ta seconde infidelité. 
Samedi je ne puis venir: J’ai d’autres 
engagemens auxquels je ne veux pas 
manquer. Va. Sois heureux. Je te 
pardonne. 

Ton mélancholique ami 
CHEVALIER DE TiTmarsH. 


[1st November, 1848.] 


Dear Mrs. Brooxrienp : 

I was at Oxford by the time your din- 
ner was over, and found eight or nine 
jovial gentlemen in black, feasting in 
the common room and drinking port 
wine solemnly. We had a great 
sitting of Port wine, and I daresay the 
evening was pleasant enough. They 
gave me a bed in College,—such a bed, 
I could not sleep. Yesterday, (for this is 
half past seven o’clock in the morning, 
would you believe it?) aparty of us drove 
in an Oxford Cart to Blenheim, where 
we saw some noble pictures, a portrait 
by Raphael, one of the great Raphaels 
of the world,—(Look, this is college 
paper, with beautiful lines already made) 
—A series of magnificent Rubens, one 
of which, representing himself walking 
in a garden with Mrs. Rubens and the 
baby, did one good to look at and re- 
member; and some very questionable 
Titians indeed—I mean on the score of 
authenticity, not of morals, though the 
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subjects are taken from the loves of 
those extraordinary gods and goddesses, 
mentioned in Lempriére’s Dictionary,— 
and we walked in the park, with much 
profit ; surveying the great copper-col- 
oured trees, and the glum old bridge and 
pillar and Rosamond’s Well; and the 
queer, grand, ugly but magnificent house, 
a piece of splendid barbarism, yet grand 
and imposing somehow, like a chief rad- 
died over with war-paint, and attired 
with careful hideousness. Well, I can’t 
make out the simile on paper, though 
it’s in my own mind pretty clear. What 
you would have liked best was the 
chapel dedicated to God and the Duke 
of Marlborough. The monument to the 
latter, occupies the whole place, almost, 
so that the former is quite secondary. 
O! what comes? It was the scout who 
brought me your letter, and I am very 
much obliged to you for it. ; 

I was very sorry indeed to hear that 
you have been ill—I was afraid the jour- 
ney would agitate you, that was what I 
was thinking of as I was lying in the Ox- 
ford man’s bed awake. 

After Blenheim I went to Magdalen 
O cher- 


Chapel to a High Mass there. 
ubim and seraphim, how you would like 


it! The chapel is the most sumptuous 
edifice, carved and frittered all over with 
the richest stone-work like the lace of a 
lady’s boudoir. The windows are fitted 
with pictures of the saints painted in 
a grey colour,—real Catholic saints, male 
and female I mean, so that I wondered 
how they got there; and this makes a 
sort of rich twilight in the church, 
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which is lighted up bya multitude of 
wax candles in gold sconces, and you 
say your prayers in carved stalls wadded 
with velvet cushions. They have a full 
chorus of boys, some two dozen I should 
think, who sing quite ravishingly. It is 
a sort of perfection of sensuous gratifi- 
cation ; children’s voices charm me so, 
that they set all my sensibilities into a 
quiver ; do they you? I am sure they 
do. These pretty brats with sweet in- 
nocent voices and white robes, sing quite 
celestially ;—no, not celestially, for I 
don’t believe it is devotion at all, but 
a high delight out of which one comes, 
not impurified I hope, but with a thank- 
ful pleased gentle frame of mind. I 
suppose I have a great faculty of enjoy- 
ment. At Clevedon I had gratification 
in looking at trees, landscapes, effects 
of shine and shadow &c., which made 
that dear old Inspector who walked 
with me, wonder. Well there can be 
no harm in this I am sure. What a 
shame it is to go on bragging about 
what is after all sheer roaring good 
health for the most part ; and now I am 
going to breakfast. Good bye. I have 
been lionising the town ever since, and 
am come home quite tired. I have 
breakfasted here, lunched at Christ 
Church, seen Merton, and All Souls 
with Norman Macdonald, where there is 
a beautiful library and a boar’s head in 
the kitchen, over which it was good to 
see Norman’s eyes gloating; and it be- 
ing All Saints’ day, I am going to chapel 
here, where they have also a very good 
music I am told. 
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Are you better ma’am? I hope you 
are. On Friday I hope to have the 
pleasure to see you, and am till then, 
and even till Saturday, 

Yours, 
W. M. T. 


[29th Nov: 1848.] 


My pear Lapy: 

Iam very much pained and shocked 
at the news brought at dinner to-day 
that poor dear Charles Buller is gone. 
Good God! think about the poor moth- 
er surviving, and what an anguish that 
must be! If I were to die I cannot 
bear to think of my mother living be- 
yond me, as I daresay she will. But 
isn’t it an awful, awful, sudden sum- 
mons? There go wit, fame, friendship, 
ambition, high repute! Ah! aimons 
nous bien. It seems to me that is the 
only thing we can carry away. When 
we go, let us have some who love us 
wherever we are. I send you this little 
line as I tell you and William most 
things. Good night. 


Tuesday. 


[Nov. 1848.] 


Goop NIGHT My DEAR Mapam. 

Since I came home from dining with 
Mr. Morier, I have been writing a letter 
to Mr. T. Carlyle and thinking about 
other things as well as the letter all the 
time ; and I have read over a letter I re- 
ceived to-day which apologizes for every- 
thing and whereof the tremulous author 
ceaselessly doubts and misgives. Who 
knows whether she is not converted by 
Joseph Bullar by this time. She is a 
sister of mine, and her name is God 
bless her. 

Wednesday. I was at work until seven 
o’clock ; not to very much purpose, but 
executing with great labour and hardship 
the days work. Then I went to dine 
with Dr. Hall, the crack doctor here, a 
literate man, a traveller, and otherwise 
a kind bigwig. After dinner we went 
to hear Mr. Sortain lecture, of whom 
you may perhaps have heard me speak, 
as a great, remarkable orator and 
preacher of the Lady Huntingdon Con- 
nexion. (The paper is so greasy that I 
am forced to try several pens and man- 
ners of hand-writing, but none will do.) 
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We had a fine lecture with brilliant 
Trish metaphors and outbursts of rhet- 
oric addressed to an assembly of me- 
chanics, shopboys and young women, 
who could not, and perhaps had best 
not, understand that flashy speaker. It 
was about the origin of nations he 
spoke, one of those big themes on which 
a man may talk eternally and with a 
never ending outpouring of words ; and 
he talked magnificently, about the Arabs 
for the most part, and tried to prove 
that because the Arabs acknowledged 
their descent from Ishmael or Esau, 
therefore the Old Testament History 
was true. But the Arabs may have had 
Esau for a father and yet the bears may 
not have eaten up the little children for 
quizzing Elisha’s bald head. As I was 
writing to Carlyle last night, (I haven’t 
sent the letter as usual, and shall not 
most likely), Saint Stephen was pelted 
to death by Old Testaments, and Our 
Lord was killed like a felon by the law, 
which He came to repeal. I was thinking 
about Joseph Bullar’s doctrine after I 
went to bed, founded on what I cannot but 
think a blasphemous asceticism, which 
has obtained in the world ever so long, 
and which is disposed to curse, hate and 
undervalue the world altogether. Why 
should we? What we see here of this 
world is but an expression of God’s 
will, so to speak—a beautiful earth and 
sky and sea—beautiful affections and 
sorrows, wonderful changes and de- 
velopments of creation, suns rising, 
stars shining, birds singing, clouds and - 
shadows changing and fading, people 
loving each other, smiling and crying. 

the multiplied phenomena of Nature, 
multiplied in fact and fancy, in Art and 
Science, in every way that a man’s in- 
tellect or education or imagination can 
be brought to bear.—And who is to say 
that we are to ignore all this, or not 
value them and love them, because 
there is another unknown world yet to 
come? Why that unknown future world 
is but a manifestation of God Almighty’s 
will, and a development of Nature, 
neither more nor less than this in which 
we are, and an angel glorified or a 
sparrow on a gutter are equally parts of 
His creation. The light upon all the 
saints in Heaven is just as much and no 
more God’s work, as the sun which shall 
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shine to-morrow upon this infinitesimal 
speck of creation, and under which I 
shall read, please God, a letter from my 
kindest Lady and friend. About my 
future state I don’t know; I leave it in 
the disposal of the awful Father,—but 
for to-day I thank God that I can love 
you, and that you yonder and others be- 
sides are thinking of me with a tender 
regard. Hallelujah may be greater in 
degree than this, but not in kind, and 
countless ages of stars may be blazing 
infinitely, but you and I have a right to 
rejoice and believe in our little part and 
to trust in to-day as intomorrow. God 
bless my dear lady and her husband. 
I hope you are asleep now, and I must 
go too, for the candles are just winking 
out. 

Thursday. I am glad to see among 
the new. inspectors, in the Gazette in 
this morning’s papers, my old acquaint- 
ance Longueville Jones, an excellent, 
worthy, lively, accomplished fellow, 
whom I like the better because he flung 
up his fellow and tutorship at Cam- 
bridge in order to marry on nothing a 
year. We worked in Galignani’s news- 


paper for ten francs a day, very cheer- 
fully ten years ago, since when he has 
been a schoolmaster, taken pupils or 
bid for them, and battled manfully with 


fortune. William will be sure to like 
him, I think, he is so honest, and cheer- 
ful. I have sent off my letter to Lady 
Ashburton this morning, ending with 
some pretty phrases about poor old C. 
B. whose fate affects me very much, so 
much that I feel as if I were making my 
will and getting ready to march too. 
Well ma’am, I have as good a right 
to presentiments as you have, and to 
sickly fancies and despondencies ; but I 
should like to see before I die, and 
think of it daily more and more, the 
commencement of Jesus Christ’s chris- 
tianism in the world, where I am sure 
people may be made a hundred times 
happier than by its present forms, 
Judaism, asceticism, Bullarism. I won- 
der will He come again and tell it us. 
We are taught to be ashamed of our 
best feelings all our life. I don’t want 
to blubber upon everybody’s shoulders ; 
but to have a good will for all, and a 
strong, very strong regard for a few, 
which I shall not be ashamed to own to 
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them. . it is near upon three 
o’clock, and I ata getting rather anxious 
about the post from Southampton via 
London. Why, if it doesn’t come in, 
you won't get any letter to-morrow, no, 
nothing—and I made so sure. Well, I 
will try and go to work, it is only one 
more little drop. God bless you, dear 
lady. — 
Friday. I have had a good 
morning’s work and at two o'clock 
comes your letter; dear friend, thank 
you. What a coward I was, I will go 
and walk and be happy for an hour, it 
is a grand frosty sunshine. Tomorrow 
morning early back to London. 


31 January, 1849 
Surp, Dover. 
Just before going away. 


How long is it since I have written to 
you in my natural handwriting ? ‘ 
Iam so far on my way to Paris, Meu- 
rice’s Hotel, Rue de Rivoli. ‘ 
had made up my mind to this great, I 
may say decisive step, when I came to see 
you on Saturday, before you went to 
Hither Green. I didn’t go to the Ster- 
ling, as it was my last day, and due 
naturally to the family. We went to 
bed at half past nine o’clock. To-day I 
went round on a circuit of visits, in- 
cluding Turpin at yourhouse. It seems 
as if I was going on an ever so long 
journey. Have you any presentiments ? 
I know some people who have. Thank 
you for your note of this morning, and 
my dear old William for his regard for 
me; try you and conserve the same. 

There is a beautiful night, and 
I am going by Calais. Here, with a 
step on the steaming vessel, 
I am, affectionately yours, 
W. M. T. 


Mevrice’s Horer, Rrvour Street, 
Paris. [Feb: 1849.] 


If you please, I am come home very 
tired and sleepy from the Opera, where 
my friend Rothschild gave me a place 
in his box. There was a grand ballet of 
which I could not understand one word, 
that is one pas, for not a word was 
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spoken ; and I saw some celebrities in 
the place. The President, M. Lamar- 
tine, in a box near a handsome lady ; 
M. Marrast, in a box near a handsome 
lady ; there was one with a bouquet of 
lilies, or some sort of white flowers, so 
enormous that it looked like a bouquet 
in a pantomine, which was to turn into 
something, or out of which a beautiful 
dancer was to spring. The house was 
crammed with well-dressed folks, and is 
sumptuous and splendid beyond meas- 
ure. But O! think of old Lamartine 
in a box by a handsome lady. Not any 
harm in the least, that I know of, only 
that the most venerable and grizzled 
bearded statesmen and philosophers find 
time from their business and political 
quandaries, to come and sigh and ogle 
a little at the side of ladies in boxes. 

I am undergoing the quarantine of 
family dinners with the most angelic 
patience. Yesterday being the first day, 
it was an old friend and leg of lamb. I 
graciously said to the old friend, “ Why 
the deuce wouldn’t you let me go and 
dine at a restaurant, don’t you suppose 
I have leg of lamb at home?” To-day 
with an aunt of mine, where we had 
mock turtle soup, by Heavens! andI ar- 
ranged with my other aunt for another 
dinner. I knew how it would be; it 
must be ; and there’s my cousin to come 
off yet, who says, “you must come and 
dine. I haven’t a soul, but will give 
you a good Indian dinner.” I will 
make a paper in Punch about it, and 
exhale my griefs in print. I will tell 
you about my cousin when I get home, 
—when I get to Portman Street that is. 

What brought me to this place? 
Well I am glad I came, it will give mea 
subject for at least six weeks in Punch, 
of which I was getting so weary that I 
thought I must have done with it. 

Are you better for a little country 
air? Did you walk in that cheerful 
paddock where the cows are? And did 
you have clothes enough to your bed? 
I shall go to mine now, after writing 
this witty page, for I have been writing 
and spinning about all day, and am 
very tired and sleepy if you please. Bon 
Soir, Madame. . . 

Saturday. Though there is no use 
in writing, because there is no post, but 
que voulez vous, Madame? On aime @ 
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dire un petit bonjour @ ses amis. I feel 
almost used to the place already and 
begin to be interested about the poli- 
tics. Some say there’s a revolution 
ready for today. The town is crammed 
with soldiers, and one has a curious 
feeling of interest and excitement, as in 
walking about on ice that is rather dan- 
gerous,and may tumble in at any moment. 
I had three newspapers for my break- 
fast, which my man, (it is rather grand 
having a laquais de place, but I can’t do 
without him, and invent all sorts of pre- 
texts to employ him) bought for five 
pence of your money. The mild papers 
say we have escaped an immense dan- 
ger, a formidable plot has been crushed, 
and Paris would have been on fire and 
fury but for the timely discovery. The 
Red Republicans say, “Plot! no such 
thing, the infernal tyrants at the head 
of affairs wish to find a pretext for per- 
secuting patriots, and the good and the 
brave are shut up in dungeons.” Plot 
or no plot, which is it? I think I pre- 
fer to believe that there has been a 
direful conspiracy, and that we have 
escaped a tremendous danger. It makes 
one feel brave somehow, and as if one 
had some merit in overthrowing this 
rascally conspiracy. I am going to the 
Chamber directly. The secretary at the 
Embassy got me a ticket. The Embassy 
is wonderfully civil ; Lord Normanby is 
my dearest friend, he is going to take 
me to the President,—very likely to ask 
me to dinner. You would have thought 
I was an earl, I was received with so 
much of empressement by the ambassa- 
dor. 

I hadn’t been in Paris ten minutes, 
before I met ten people of my acquaint- 
ance. . . As for Oh! it was 
wonderful. We have not met for five 
years on account of a coolness,—that is 
a great heat,—resulting out of a dispute 
in which I was called to be umpire and 
gave judgment against her and her hus- 
band ; but we have met, it is forgotten. 
Poor soul, she performed beau- 
“What, William, not the least 


tifully. 
changed, just the same as ever, in spite 
of all your fame?”—Fame be hanged, 
thought I, pardonnez-moi le mot,—“ just 


the same simple creature.” O! what a 
hypocrite I felt. I like her too ; but she 
poor, poor soul—well, she did her comedy 
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exceedingly well. Icould only say, “My 
dear, you have grown older,” that was 
the only bit of truth that passed, and 
she didn’t likeit. Quand vous serez bien 
vieille, and I say to you, “my dear you 
are grown old” (only I shall not say 
“my dear,” but something much more 
distant and respectful), I wonder whether 
you will like it. Now it is time to go to 
the Chamber, but it was far pleasanter 
to sit and chatter with Madame. 

I have been to see a piece of a piece 
called the Mystéres de Londres, since the 
above, and most tremendous mysteries 
they were indeed. It appears that there 
lived in London, three or four years ago, 
a young grandee of Spain and count of 
the Empire, the Marquis of Rio Santo, 
an Irishman by birth, who in order to 
free his native country from the intoler- 
able tyranny of England, imagined to 
organize an extraordinary conspiracy of 
the rogues and thieves of the metropo- 
lis, with whom some of the principal 
merchants, jewellers and physicians were 
concerned, who were to undermine and 
destroy somehow the infamous British 
power. The merchants were to forge 


and utter bank-notes, the jewellers to 
sell sham diamonds to the aristocracy, 
and so ruin them ; the physicians to mur- 
der suitable persons by their artful pre- 
scriptions, and the whole realm being 
plunged into anarchy by their mancu- 
vres, Ireland was to get its own in the 


midst of the squabble. This astonish- 
ing marquis being elected supreme chief 
of a secret society called the “ Gentlemen 
of the Night,” had his spies and retain- 
ers among the very highest classes of 
society. The police and the magistra- 
ture were corrupted, the very beef-eaters 
of the Queen contaminated, and you saw 
the evidence of such a conspiracy as 
would make your eyes open with terror. 
Who knows, madame, but perhaps some 
of the school inspectors themselves were 
bought over, and a Jesuitic C k, 
an ambitious T -, an unscrupulous 
B himself, may have been seduced 
to mislead our youth, and teach our 
very babes and sucklings a precocious 
perverseness? This is getting to be so 
very like print that I shall copy it very 
likely,* all but the inspector part, for a 
periodical with which I am connected. 
* He did reproduce part of it in Punch, 
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Well, numbers of beautiful women were 
in love with the Marquis, or otherwise 
subjugated by him, and the most lovely 
and innocent of all, was employed to go 
to St. James’ on a drawing-room day, 
and steal the diamonds of Lady Bromp- 
ton, the mistress of his grace Prince 
Demetri Tolstoi, the Russian ambassa- 
dor, who had lent Lady Brompton the 
diamonds to sport at St. James’, before 
he sent them off to his imperial mas- 
ter the Emperor of Russia, for whom 
the trifles in question were purchased. 
Lady Brompton came to court having 
her train held up by her jockey; Su- 
sanna came to court, her train likewise 
carried by her page, one or both of 
them were affidés of the association of 
the “Gentlemen of the Night.” The 
jockeys were changed, and Lady Bromp- 
ton’s jewels absolutely taken off her 
neck. So great was the rage of his grace 
Prince Demetri Tolstoi, that he threat- 
ened war should be declared by his 
emperor unless the brilliants were re- 
stored. I don’t know what supervened, 
for exhausted nature would bear no 
more. But you should have seen the 
Court of St. James’, the beef-eaters, the 
Life Guards, the heralds at arms in their 
tabards of the sixteenth century, and 
the ushers announcing the great folks, 
as they went into the presence of the 
great sovereign. Lady Campbell, the 
Countess of Derby, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury were announced. O! 
such an archbishop ! he had on a velvet 
trencher cap, and a dress something 
like our real and venerated prelates’, 
and a rich curling wig, and he stopped 
and blessed the people, making crucifi- 
cial signs on the stairs. The various 
lords went into the chamber in red 
robes and long flowing wigs. The won- 
der of the parody was, that it was so 
like and yet so absurdly unlike. O’Con- 
nell appeared, saluted as Daniel by the 
Count of Rio Santo, and announcing 
that he himself, though brisé par la lutte 
with the oppressors of his country, yet 
strongly reprobated anything like vio- 
lent measures on the part of M. de Rio 
Santo and his fellow-patriots. The band 
played “God safe the Quin” in the 
most delightful absurd manner. The 
best of it is that these things, admirably 
as they tickled me, are only one degree 
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more absurd than what they pretend 
to copy. The Archbishop had a wig 
only the other day, though not quite 
such a wig as this; the chiefs of the 
police came in with oilskin hats, police- 
men’s coats quite correct, and white 
tights and silk stockings, which made 
me laugh so, that the people in the stalls 
next me didn’t know what I was at! 
But the parody was in fine prodigious, 
and will afford matter to no end of 
penny-a-line speculation. I sit 
in my little snug room and say God 
bless you and Mr. Williams. Here is 


near four pagesof Pendennis. . . . 


April, 10th. 1849. 


My Dear Persons.—After lying in bed 
until you had reached Clifton, exceed- 
ing melancholy from want of sleep, 
(induced by no romantic inward feeling 
but by other causes much more mate- 
rial and vulgar, viz., late smoking, etc., 
previous nights) shall I tell you what it 
was dissipated my blue devils? As I 
was going toward London the postman 
stopped me in the street and asked me 
if 1 would take my letters, which he 
handed to me :—one was an opera-box 
which I sent off to Mrs. M. for to mor- 
row; and one was a letter from an at- 
torney demanding instantly £112 for 
that abominable Irish Railway ; and in 
presence of this real calamity all the 
sentimental ones vanished straight. I 
began to think how I must raise the 
money,—how I must go to work, nor be 
shilly-shallying any longer; and with 
this real care staring me in the face I 
began to forget imaginary grievances 
and to think about going to work im- 
mediately ; and how for the next 3 
months I must screw and save in order 
to pay off the money. And this is the 
way, M’am, that the grim duties of the 
world push the soft feelings aside ; 
we've no time to be listening to their 
little meek petitions and tender home 
prattle in presence of the imperative 
Duty who says “Come, come, no more 
of this here,—get to work, Mister”— 
and so we go and join the working gang, 
behind which Necessity marches crack- 
ing his whip. This metaphor has not 
been worked so completely as it might 
be, but it means that I am resolved to 
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go to work directly. So being deter- 
mined on this I went off at once to the 
Star and Garter at Richmond and dined 
with those 2 nice women and their hus- 
bands, viz, the Strutts and Romillys. 
We had every sort of luxury for dinner, 
and afterwards talked about Vanity 
Fair and Pendennis almost incessantly 
(though I declare I led away the con- 
versation at least 10 times, but they 
would come back) so that the evening 
was uncommonly pleasant. Once, twice, 
thrice, it came into my head—I wonder 
what those people at Clifton are doing ; 
I would give 2/6 to be with them , but in 
the mean while it must be confessed, the 
Star and Garter is not bad. These 
ladies are handsome and good, and 
clever, and kind ; that solicitor general 
talks with great pleasantness ; and so I 
came home in a fly with an old gentle- 
man who knew Sir S. Romilly, and we 
talked of the dark end of that history 
of a very good and wise man, and how 
he adored his wife (it was her death 
which caused his suicide), and how his 
son was equally attached to his own, of 
whose affection for her husband my in- 
former gave many pretty instances. 
This conversation brought me to Ken- 
sington, where after thinking about the 
£112 a little, and a little more about 
some friends of mine whom I pray 
God to make happy, I fell into a great 
big sleep—from which I wake at this 
present 8 o’clock in the morning to say 
Bon jour, Madame. Where do you 
think this is wrote from? From an 
attorney’s office, Old Jewry. The Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, their coaches and 
footmen, in gold and silk stockings, 
have just passed in a splendid procession 
through the mud and pouring rain. I 
have been to the bankers to see how much 
money I have got. Ihave got £120; I 
owe £112; from £120 take £112, leaves 
8 for the rest of the month. Isn’t that 
pleasant? Well, but I know how to 
raise some;—the bankers say I may 
over-draw. Things isn’t so bad. 

But now, (this is from the Garrick 
Club) now I say for the wonderful won- 
der of wonders. There is a chance for 
Mr. Williams such as he little looked for. 
EMMA is free. The great Catastrophe 
has happened—last night she and her 
mother fled from the infamous R. and 
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took refuge at Mrs. Procter’s* where 
they had Adelaide’s and Agnes’ beds— 
who went and slept with Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldsmid next door. Mr. and Mrs. P. 
called at Kensington at 11 o’clock and 
brought the news. R. had treated his 
wife infamously ; R. had assailed her 
with the most brutal language and out- 
rages ; —that innocent woman Madame 
G , poor thing, who meddled with 
nothing and remained all day in her 
own garret so as to give no trouble, was 
flung out of the house by him—indeed 
only stayed in order to protect her 
daughter’s life. The brute refused to 
allow the famous picture to be exhibited 
—in fact is a mad-man and a ruffian. 
Procter and I went off to make peace, and 
having heard R.’s story, I believe that he 
has been more wronged than they. 

The mother in-law is at the bottom of 
the mischief. It was she who made the 
girl marry R., and, the marriage made, 
she declined leaving her daughter; in 
fact, the poor devil, who has a bad tem- 
per, a foolish head—an immense vanity 
—has been victimised by the women and 
I pity him a great deal more than them. 
O! whata comedy it would make! but the 
separation I suppose is final, and it will 
be best for both parties. It will end no 
doubt in his having to pay a 4th of his 
income for the pleasure of being a month 
married to her, and she will be an an- 
gelic martyr, &c. Iwonder whether you 
will give me a luncheon on Thursday. 
I might stop for 2 hours on my way to 
Taunton and make you my hand-shake. 
This would be very nice. I thought of 
writing to Mrs. Elton and offering my- 
self, put I should like first to have the 
approval of Mr. Williams, for after all, 
I am not an indifferent person but claim 
to rank as the Afft. brother of both of 
you. 


W. M. T. 


[April, 1849.) 


Fragment. 


Yesterday’s wasn’t a letter, you know, 
ma'am ; and I am so tired now of pen- 


* Mrs. Procter, the wife of the well-known poet, Barry 
Cornwall,—herself a most accomplished woman.—Even 
now at 84 years of age she retains the brilliant powers of 
conversation for which she was always celebrated. She 
was always a faithful friend to Mr. Thackeray, who had a 
sincere regard for her. Mrs. Procter was the mother of 
Adelaide, who so largely inherited her father’s poetic pow- 
ers. 
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manship, that I don’t think I shall be 
able to get through one. I wish you 
were on the sofa in Portman Street, and 
that I could go and lie down on the op- 
posite one and fall asleep. Isn’t that a 
polite wish? Well, Iam so beat that I 
ought to go to bed, and not inflict my 
yawns upon anyone; but I can’t begin 
snoring yet. Iam waiting at the Club, 
till the printer’s boy brings the proofs 
of No. 7,* which is all done ; there are 
two new women in it, not like anybody 
that you know or I know ; your favour- 
ite Major appears rather in an amiable 
light, I don’t know whether it is good 
or bad. The latter probably. Well, it 
is done, that’s a comfort. . 

Iam going to dine with Lady Davy 
again, but Friday shall be a happy Fri- 
day for me, and on Saturday, when you 
go to Oxbridge, I shall console myself 
by a grand dinner at the Royal Acad- 
emy, if you please, to which they have 
invited me, on a great card like a tea- 
tray. That’s a great honour, none but 
bishops, purchasers, and other big-wigs 
are asked. I daresay I shall have to 
make an impromptu speech. Shall I 
come to rehearse it to you on Friday ? 
I was going to send you a letter t’other 
day from a sculptor who wants to make 
my bust ; think of that! 

Here is wonderful Spring weather 
come, and the leaves are sprouting and 
all the birds chirping melojoyously. 

I daresay you are driving by Severn’s 
Shore, now ; then you will listen after 
dinner to Captain Budd on the German 
flute ; then I daresay you will sing, after 
a great deal of blushing and hesitation. 
Is Mrs. Tidy jealous of you? I dare- 
say she thinks you are overrated, and 
wonders what people see in you. So 
do I. : 

Tomorrow me and Annie and Minnie 
are going to buy a new gownd for 
Granny, who wants it very much. Those 
old folks project a tour to Switzerland 
in the Summer, did I tell you? And 
my mother cannot part with the chil- 
dren, who must go too. Where shall I 
go? . 
Here comes the proof ;—shall I send 
this letter now or wait till tomorrow, and 
have something to say? perhaps I shall 
see William tonight. I am going to 


* Pendennis, 











UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


Lady Lovelace’s drum in Cumberland 
Place, hard-by Portman Street. 


No, I didn’t go, but came home and 
fell asleep after dinner, from nine o’clock 
till now, which it is eight o’clock in the 
morning, which 1 am writing in bed. 
You are very likely looking at the elms 
out of window by this time; are they 
green yet? Our medlar tree is. I was 
to have gone to the old Miss Berrys’ too 
last night ; they were delighted at the 
allusion in Punch to them, in the same 
number in which you appear mending 
waistcoats. But Lord, what a much 
better thing going to bed was! and No. 
7 completed with great throes and dis- 
quiet, only yesterday—seems to me ever 
so long ago—such a big sleep have I 
bed! .. 

Adelaide Procter would hardly shake 
hands with me because of my cowardly 
conduct in the R affair, and she told 
me that I hadn’t been to call there since 
the 28th March last. They keep a jour- 
nal of visitors ; fancy that! I heard the 
R story from the G herself and 
the mother, and can only make out now 
that the husband is mad and odious. 
What they are to do is the difficulty ; 
he refuses to allow her a shilling ; her 
picture has been rejected at the Acad- 
emy, and why I can’t see, for there’s no 
English academician’s who could equal 
it, and she must paint to live. I shall 
give her my mother to do, I think. She 
looked exceedingly handsome and inter- 
esting the other day; pale and grief- 
stricken, with her enormous hair twirled 
round her head—and yet, and yet! Will 
you kiss those little maids for me, I 
should like to hear their prattle through 
the door. Iam going to kill Mrs. Pen- 
dennis presently, and have her ill in 
this number. Minnie says, “O! papa, 
do make her well again ; she can have a 
regular doctor and be almost dead, and 
then will come a homeopathic physician 
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who will make her well you know.” It 
is very pretty to see her with her grand- 
mother. Let us jump up now and go 
to breakfast with the children. 


June 12, 1849. 
My pear. Lapy: 

I send a hasty line to say that the 
good old aunt is still here, and was very 
glad to see me and another nephew of 
hers who came by the same train. It’s a 
great comfort to my mother and to her, 
that my mother should be with her at 
this last day; and she is preparing to 
go out of the world, in which she has 
been living very virtuously for more 
than eighty years, as calmly and happily 
as may be. I don’t know how long she 
may remain, but my duty will be to stay 
on I suppose, until the end, which the 
doctor says is very near ; though to see 
her in her bed, cheerful and talking, one 
would fancy that her summons is not 
so near as those who are about her 
imagine. SoI shall not see London or 
my dear friends in it for a few days 
very likely. Meanwhile will you write me 
aline here to tell me that you are easier 
of your pains, and just to give a com- 
fort to your old brother Makepeace. 

I suppose I shall do a great deal of 
my month’s work here. I have got a 
comfortable room at a little snug coun- 
try inn, such as William would like. I 
am always thinking about going to see 
Mrs. Fanshawe at Southampton, about 
No. 9 of Pendennis, and about all sorts of 
things. I went to see Mrs. Procter, to 
the City, and to do my business and 
pay my horrid railroad money. The 
banker’s clerk stopped me and said, “I 
beg your pardon, Sir, but will you, if 
you please, tell me the meaning of ‘ ees- 
thetics,’” which I was very much 
puzzled to tell—and here comes the boy 
to say that the note must go this in- 
stant to save the post, and so God bless 
Jane my sister and William my broth- 


er 


Written from the Royal oak, Fareham. 








“NO HAID PAWN”. 
By Thomas Nelson Page. 


Ir was a ghostly place in broad day- 
light, if the glimmer that stole in through 
the dense forest that surrounded it when 
the sun was directly overhead deserved 
this delusive name. At any other time 
it was—why, we were afraid even to talk 
about it! and as to venturing within its 
gloomy borders, it was currently be- 
lieved among us that to do so was to 
bring upon the intruder certain death. 
I knew every foot of ground, wet and 
dry, within five miles of my father’s 
house except this plantation, for I had 
hunted by day and night every field, 
forest, and marsh within that radius; 
but the swamp and “ma’shes” that sur- 
rounded this place I had never invaded. 
The boldest hunter on the plantation 
would call off his dogs and go home if 
they struck a trail that crossed the sobby 
boundary line of “No Haid Pawn.” 

“Jack ‘my lanterns” and “evil sperits” 
only infested those woods, and the ear- 
nest advice of those whom we children 
acknowledged to know most about them, 
was, “Don’t you never go nigh dyah, 
honey ; hit’s de evil-speritest place in 
dis wull.” 

Had not Big William, and Cephas, 
and Poliam followed their dogs in there 
one night, and cut down a tree in which 
they had with their own eyes seen the 
coon, and lo! when it fell “de warn no 
mo’ coon dyah ’n a dog!” and the next 
tree they had “treed in” not only had 
no coon in it, but when it was cut down 
it had fallen on Poliam and broken his 
leg. So the very woods were haunted. 
From this time they were abandoned to 
the “jack ’my lanterns” and ghosts, and 
another shadow was added to “No Haid 
Pawn.” 

The place was as much cut off from 
the rest of the country as if a sea had 
divided it. The river with marshy banks 
swept around it in a wide horseshoe on 
three sides, and when the hammocks 
dammed it up it washed its way straight 
across and scoured out a new bed for 
itself, completely isolating the whole 
plantation. 


The owners of it, if there were any, 
which was doubtful, were aliens, and in 
my time it had not been occupied for 
forty years. The negroes declared that 
it was “gin up” to the “hants an’ evil 
sperits,” and that no living being could 
live there. It had grown up in forest 
and had wholly reverted to original 
marsh. The road that once ran through 
the swamp had long since been choked 
up, and the trees were as thick, and the 
jungle as dense now in its track, as in 
the adjacent “ ma’sh.” Only one path re- 
mained. That, it was currently believed 
by the entire portion of the population 
who speculated on the subject, was kept 
open by the evil spirits. Certain it was 
that no human foot ever trod the nar- 
row, tortuous line that ran through the 
brakes as deviously as the noiseless, stag- 
nant ditches that curved through the 
jungle, where the musk-rat played and 
the moccasin slept unmolested. Yet 
there it lay, plain and well-defined, month 
after month, and year after year, as No 
Haid Pawn itself stood, amid its sur- 
rounding swamps, all undisturbed and 
unchanging. 

Even the runaway slaves who occa- 
sionally left their homes and took to the 
swamps and woods, impelled by the cru- 
elty of their overseers, or by a desire for 
a vain counterfeit of freedom, never tried 
this swamp, but preferred to be caught 
and returned home to invading its awful 
shades. 

We were brought up to believe in 
ghosts. Our fathers and mothers 
laughed at us, and endeavored to rea- 
son us out of such a superstition—the 
fathers with much of ridicule and satire, 
the mothers giving sweet religious rea- 
sons for their argument—but what could 
they avail against the actual testimony 
and the blood-curdling experiences of a 
score of witnesses who recounted their 
personal observations with a degree of 
thrilling realism and a vividness that 
overbore any arguments our childish 
reason could grasp! The old mammies 
and uncles who were our companions 
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and comrades believed in the existence 
of evil spirits as truly as in the existence 
of hell or heaven, as to which at that 
time no question had ever been raised, 
so faras was known, in that slumberous 
world. [The Bible was the standard, 
and all disputes were resolved into an 
appeal to that authority: the single 
question as to any point being simply, 
“Ts it in the Bible?” | Had not Laz- 
arus, and Mam’ Celia, and William, and 
Twis’-foot-Bob, and Aunt Sukie Brown, 
and others seen with their own eyes the 
evil spirits, again and again, in the bod- 
ily shape of cats, headless dogs, white 
cows, and other less palpable forms! 
And was not their experience, who lived 
in remote cabins, or wandered night 
after night through the loneliest woods, 
stronger evidence than the cold reason- 
ing of those who hardly ever stirred 
abroad except in daylight! It certainly 


was more conclusive to us; for no one 
could have listened to those narrators 
without being impressed with the fact 
that they were recounting what they 
had actually seen with their bodily eyes. 


The result of it all was, so far as we 
were concerned, the triumph of faith 
over reason, and the fixed belief on our 
part, in the actual visible existence of 
the departed, in the sinister form of ap- 
parition known as “‘evil sperits.” Every 
graveyard was tenanted by them ; every 
old house, and every peculiarly desolate 
spot was known to be their rendezvous ; 
but all spots and places sank into insig- 
nificance compared with No Haid Pawn. 

The very name was uncanny. Origi- 
nally it had designated a long, stagnant 
pool of water lying in the centre of the 
tract, which marked the spot from which 
the soil had been dug to raise the eleva- 
tion on which to set the house. More 
modernly the place, by reason of the 
filling up of ditches and the sinking of 
dykes, had become again simple swamp 
and jungle, or, to use the local expres- 
sion, “had turned to ma’sh,” and the 
name applied to the whole plantation. 

The origin of the name—the pond had 
no source; but there was a better ex- 
planation than that. Anyhow, the very 
name inspired dread, and the place was 
our terror. 

The house had been built many gen- 
erations before by a stranger in this 
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section, and the owners never made it 
their permanent home. Thus, no ties 
either of blood or friendship were 
formed with their neighbors, who were 
certainly open-hearted and open-doored 
enough to overcome anything but the 
most persistent unneighborliness. Why 
this spot was selected for a mansion was 
always a mystery, unless it was that the 
newcomer desired to isolate himself com- 
pletely. Instead of following the cus- 
tom of those who were native and to 
the manor born, who always chose some 
eminence for their seats, he had selected 
for his a spot in the middle of the wide 
flat which lay in the horseshoe of the 
river. The low ground, probably owing 
to the abundance of land in that country, 
had never been “taken up,” and up to 
the time of his occupation was in a con- 
dition of primeval swamp. He had to 
begin by making an artificial mound 
for his mansion. Even then, it was 
said, he dug so deep that he laid the 
corner-stone in water. The foundation 
was of stone, which was brought from 
a distance. Fabulous stories were told 
of it. The negroes declared that under 
the old house were solid rock cham- 
bers, which had been built for dun- 
geons, and had served for purposes 
which were none the less awful because 
they were vague and indefinite. The 
huge structure itself was of wood, and 
was alleged to contain many mysterious 
rooms and underground passages. One 
of the latter was said to connect with 
the No Haid Pawn itself, whose dark 
waters, according to the negroes’ tra- 
ditions, were some day, by some pro- 
cess not wholly consistent with the laws 
of physics, to overwhelm the fated pile. 
An evil destiny had seemed to over- 
shadow the place from the very begin- 
ning. One of the negro builders had 
been caught and decapitated between 
two of the immense foundation stones. 
The tradition was handed down that 
he was sacrificed in some awful and 
occult rite connected with the laying of 
the corner-stone. The scaffolding had 
given way and had precipitated several 
men to the ground, most of whom had 
been fatally hurt. This also was alleged 
to be by hideous design. Then the 
plantation, in the process of being re- 
claimed, had proved unhealthy beyond 
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all experience, and the negroes em- 
ployed in the work of dyking and re- 
claiming the great swamp had sickened 
and died by dozens. The extension of 
the dangerous fever to the adjoining 
plantations had left a reputation for ty- 
phus malaria from which the whole sec- 
tion suffered fora time. But this did 
not prevent the colored population from 
recounting year after year the horrors 
of the pestilence of No Haid Pawn, as a 
peculiar visitation, nor from relating 
with blood-curdling details the burial by 
scores, in a thicket just beside the pond, 
of the stricken “ befo’ dee daid, honey, 
befo’ dee daid !” The bodies, it was said, 
used to float about in the guts of the 
swamp and on the haunted pond; and 
at night they might be seen, if anyone 
were so hardy as to venture there, row- 
ing about in their coffins as if they were 
boats. 

Thus the place from the beginning 
had an evil name, and when, year after 
year, the river rose and washed the 
levees away, or the musk-rats burrowed 
through and let the water in, and the 
strange masters cursed not only the 
elements but Heaven itself, the contin- 
ued mortality of their negroes was not 
wholly unexpected, nor unaccounted for 
by certain classes of their neighbors. 

At length the property had fallen to 
one more gloomy, more strange, and 
more sinister than any who had gone 
before him—a man whose personal char- 
acteristics and habits were unique in 
that country. He was of gigantic stat- 
ure and superhuman strength, and pos- 
sessed appetites and vices in proportion 
to his size. He could fell an ox witha 
blow of his fist, or in a fit of anger 
could tear down the branch of a tree, 
or bend a bar of iron like a reed. He, 
either from caprice or ignorance, spoke 
only a patois not unlike the Creole 
French of the Louisiana parishes. But 
he was a West Indian. His brutal tem- 
per and habits cut him off from even 
the small measure of intercourse which 
had existed between his predecessors 
and their neighivors, and he lived at No 
Haid Pawn completely isolated. All the 
stories and traditions of the place at 
once centred on him, and fabulous 
tales were told of his prowess and of his 
life. It was said, among other things, 
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that he preserved his wonderful strength 
by drinking human blood, a tale which 
in a certain sense I have never seen rea- 
son to question. Making all allowances, 
his life was a blot upon civilization. At 
length it culminated. A brutal temper, 
inflamed by unbridled passions, after a 
long period of license and debauchery, 
came to a climax in a final orgy of fero- 
city and fury, in which he was guilty of 
an act whose fiendishness surpassed be- 
lief, and he was brought to judgment. 

In modern times the very inhumanity 
of the crime would probably have proved 
his security, and as he had destroyed 
his own property while he was per- 
petrating a crime of appalling and un- 
paralleled horror, he might have found a 
defence in that standing refuge of extra- 
ordinary scoundrelism—insanity. This 
defence, indeed, was put in, and was 
pressed with much ability by his counsel, 
one of whom was my father, who had 
just then been admitted to the bar ; but 
fortunately for the cause of justice, 
neither courts nor juries were then so 
sentimental as they have become of late 
years, and the last occupant of No Haid 
Pawn paid under the law the full pen- 
alty of his hideous crime. It was one 
of the curious incidents of the trial that 
his negroes all lamented his death and 
declared that he was a good master 
when he was not drunk. He was hanged 
just at the rear of his own house, within 
sight of the spot where his awful crime 
was committed. 

At his execution, which according to 
the custom of the country was public, 
a horrible coincidence occurred which 
furnished the text of many a sermon on 
retributive justice among the negroes. 

The body was interred near the pond 
close by the thicket where the negroes 
were buried ; but the negroes declared 
that it preferred one of the stone 
chambers under the mansion, where it 
made its home, and that it might be seen 
at any time of the day or night stalk- 
ing headles;, about the place. They 
used to dwell with peculiar zest on the 
most agonizing details of this wretch’s 
dreadful crime, the whole culminating 
in the final act of maniacal fury when the 

igantic monster dragged the hacked 
and headless corpse of his victim up the 
staircase and stood it up before the open 
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window in his hall, in the full view of 
the terrified slaves. After these narra- 
tions, the continued reappearance of the 
murderer and his headless victim was as 
natural to us as it was to the negroes 
themselves ; and, as night after night 
we would hurry up to the great house 
through the darkness, we were ever on 
the watch lest he should appear to our 
frighted vision from the shades of the 
shrubbery-filled yard. 

Thus it was that of all ghostly places 
No Haid Pawn had the distinction of 
being invested, to us, with unparalleled 
horror, and thus to us, no less than 
because the dykes had given way and 
the overflowed flats had turned again to 
swamp and jungle, it was explicable 
that No Haid Pawn was abandoned, and 
was now untrodden by any foot but that 
of its ghostly tenants. 

The time of my story was 185-. The 
spring previous continuous rains had 
kept the river full, and had flooded the 
low-grounds, and this had been followed 
by an exceptionally dense growth in 
the summer. Then, puolic feeling was 
greatly excited at the time of which I 
write, over the discovery in the neigh- 
borhood of several emissaries of the 
underground railway, or—as they were 
universally considered in that country 
—of the devil. They had been run off 
or had disappeared suddenly, but had 
left behind them some little excitement 
on the part of the slaves, and a great 
deal on the part of their masters, and 
more than the usual number of negroes 
had run away. All, however, had been 
caught, or had returned home after a 
sufficient interval of freedom, except one 
who had escaped permanently, and who 
was supposed to have accompanied his 
instigators on their flight. 

This man was a well-known character. 
He belonged to one of our neighbors, and 
had been bought and brought there from 
an estate on the Lower Mississippi. He 
was the most brutal negro I ever knew. 
He was of a type rarely found among 
our negroes, who, judging from their 
physiognomy and general characteris- 
tics, came principally from the coast of 
Africa. They are of moderate stature, 
with dull but amiable faces. This man, 
however, was of immense size, and he 
possessed the features and expression of 
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a Congo desperado. In character also 
he differed essentially from all the other 
slaves in our country. He was alike 
without their amiability and their do- 
cility, and was as fearless as he was 
brutal. He was the only negro I ever 
knew who was without either superstition 
or reverence. Indeed, he differed so 
widely from the rest of the slaves in 
that section that there existed some 
feeling against him almost akin to a 
race feeling. At the same time that he 
exercised considerable influence over 
them they were dreadfully afraid of 
him, and were always in terror that he 
would trick them, to which awful power 
he laid well-known claim. His curses in 
his strange dialect used to terrify them 
beyond measure, and they would do any- 
thing to conciliate him. He had been 
a continual source of trouble, and an 
object of suspicion in the neighborhood 
from the time of his first appearance ; 
and more than one hog that the negroes 
declared had wandered into the marshes 
of No Haid Pawn, and had “cut his thote 
jes’ swinin’ aroun’ an’ aroun’ in de ma’sh,” 
had been suspected of finding its way 
to this man’s cabin. His master had 
often been urged to get rid of him, but 
he was kept, I think, probably because 
he was valuable on the plantation. He 
was a fine butcher, a good work-hand, 
and a first-class boatman. Moreover, 
ours was a conservative population, in 
which every man minded his own busi- 
ness and let his neighbor’s alone. 

At the time of the visits of those 
secret agents to which I have referred, 
this negro was discovered to be the 
leader in the secret meetings held under 
their auspices, and he would doubtless 
have been taken up and shipped off at 
once ; but when the intruders fled, as I 
have related, their convert disappeared 
also. It was a subject of general felici- 
tation in the neighborhood that he was 
gotten rid of, and his master, instead of 
being commiserated on the loss of his 
slave, was congratulated that he had not 
cut his throat. 

No idea can be given at this date of 
the excitement occasioned in a quiet 
neighborhood in old times by the dis- 
covery of the mere presence of such 
characters as Abolitionists. It was as 
if the foundations of the whole social 
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fabric were undermined. It was the 
sudden darkening of a shadow that 
always hung in the horizon. The slaves 
were in a large majority, and had they 
risen, though | the final issue could not 
be doubted, the lives of every white on 
the plantations must have paid the for- 
feit. Whatever the right and wrong of 


slavery might have been, its existence 
demanded that no outside interference 
with it should be tolerated. So much 
self-preservation required 


was certain ; 
this. 

I was, at the time of which I speak, a 
well-grown lad, and had been for two 
sessions to a boarding-school, where I 
had gotten rid of some portion—I will 
not say of all—of the superstition of my 
boyhood. The spirit of adventure was 
beginning to exert itself in me, and I 
had begun to feel a sense of enjoyment 
in overcoming the fears which once 
mastered me, “though, I must confess, 
I had not entirely shaken off my belief 
in the existence of ghosts—that is, I did 
not believe in them at all in the day- 
time, but when night came I was not so 
certain about it. 

Duck-hunting was my favorite sport, 
and the marshes on the river were fine 
ground for them usually, but this season 
the weather had been so singularly 
warm that the sport had been poor, and 
though I had scoured every canal in 
the marsh, and every bend in the river 
as faras No Haid Pawn Hammock, as the 
stretch of drifted timber and treacher- 
ous marsh was called that marked the 
boundary-line of that plantation, I had 
had bad luck. Beyond that point I had 
never penetrated, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause of the training of my earlier years, 
and partly because the marsh on either 
side of the hammock would have mired 
a cat. Often, as I watched with envious 
eyes the wild duck rise up over the 
dense trees that surrounded the place 
and cut straight for the deserted 
marshes in the horseshoe, I had had a 
longing to invade the mysterious do- 
main, and crawl to the edge of No Haid 
Pawn and get a shot at the fowl that 
floated on its black surface; but some- 
thing had always deterred me, and the 
long reaches of No Haid Pawn were left 
to the wild-fowl and the ghostly rowers. 
Finally, however, after a spell whose high 
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temperature was rather suited to Au- 
gust than April, in desperation at my 
ill-luck I determined to gratify my cu- 
riosity and try No Haid Pawn. So one 
afternoon, without telling anyone of 
my intention, I crossed the mysterious 
boundary and struck through the swamp 
for the unknown land. 

The marsh was far worse than I had 
anticipated, and no one but a duck- 
hunter as experienced and zealous as 
myself, and as indifferent to ditches, 
briers, mire, and all that make a swamp, 
could have penetrated it at all. Even I 
could never have gotten on if I had not 
followed the one path that led into the 
marsh, the reputed “parf” of the evil 
spirits, and as it was, my progress was 
both tedious and dangerous. 

The track was a mysterious one, for 
though I knew it had not been trodden 
by a human foot in many years, yet there 
a veritable “ parf” itlay. In some places 
it was almost completely lost, and I 
would fear I should have to turn back, 
but an overhanging branch or a vine 
swinging from one tree to another would 
furnish a way to some spot where the 
narrow trail began again. In other 
spots old logs thrown across the miry 
canals gave me an uncomfortable feeling 
as I reflected what feet had last crossed 
onthem. On both sides of this trail the 
marsh was either an impenetrable jungle 
or a mire apparently bottomless. 

I shall never forget my sensations as 
I finally emerged from the woods into 
the clearing, if that desolate waste of 
willows, cane, and swamp growth could 
be so termed. About me stretched the 
jungle, over which a greenish lurid at- 
mosphere brooded, and straight ahead 
towered the gaunt mansion, a ram- 
bling pile of sombre white, with num- 
berless vacant windows staring at me 
from the leafless trees about it. Only one 
other clump of trees appeared above the 
canes and brush, and that I knew by in- 
tuition was the graveyard. 

I think Ishould have turned back had 
not shame impelled me forward. 

My progress from this point was even 
more difficult than it had been hitherto, 
for the trail at the end of the wood ter- 
minated abruptly in a gut of the swamp ; 
however, I managed to keep on by 
walking on hammocks, pushing through 
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clumps of bushes, and wading as best I 
could. It was slow and hot work, though. 

It never once struck me that it must 
be getting late. I had become so ac- 
customed to the gloom of the woods that 
the more open ground appeared quite 
light to me, and I had not paid any 
attention to the black cloud that had 
been for some time gathering overhead, 
or to the darkening atmosphere. 

I suddenly became sensible that it 
was going to rain. However, I was so 
much engrossed in the endeavor to get 
on that even then I took little note of it. 
The nearer I came to the house the 
more it arrested my attention, and the 
more weird and uncanny it looked. 
Canes and bushes grew up to the very 
door; the window-shutters hung from 
the hinges; the broken windows glared 
like eyeless sockets; the portico had 
fallen away from the wall, while the wide 
door stood slightly ajar, giving to the 
place a singularly ghastly appearance 
somewhat akin to the color which some- 
times lingers on the face of a corpse. 
In my progress wading through the 
swamp I had gone around rather to the 
side of the house toward where I sup- 
posed the “ pawn ” itself to lie. 

I was now quite near to it, and striking 
a little less miry ground, as I pushed my 
way through the bushes and canes which 
were higher than my head, I became 
aware that I was very near the thicket 
that marked the graveyard, just be- 
yond which I knew the pond itself lay. 
[I was somewhat startled, for the cloud 
made it quite dusky, and stepping on a 
long piece of rotten timber lying on the 
ground, I parted the bushes to look 
down the pond. AsI did so the rattle 
of a chain grated on me, and glancing 
up through the cane before me appeared 
a heavy upright timber with an arm or 
cross-beam stretching from it, from 
which dangled a long chain almost rusted 
away. I knew by instinct that I stood 
under the gallows where the murderer 
of No Haid Pawn had expiated his dread- 
ful crime. His corpse must have fallen 
just where I stood. I started back ap- 
palled. 

Just then the black cloud above me 
was parted by a vivid flame and a peal 
of thunder seemed to rive the earth. 

I turned in terror, but before I had 
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gone fifty yards the storm was upon me, 
and instinctively I made for the only ref- 
uge that was at hand. It was a dreadful 
alternative, but I did not hesitate. Out- 
side I was not even sure that my life was 
safe. And with extraordinary swiftness 
I had made my way through the broken 
iron fence that lay rusting in the swamp, 
had traversed the yard, all grown up as 
it was to the very threshold, had as- 
cended the sunken steps, crossed the 
rotted portico, and entered the open 
door. 

A long dark hall stretched before me, 
extending, as well as I could judge in 
the gloom, entirely across the house. A 
number of doors, some shut, some ajar, 
opened on the hall on one side; and a 
broad dark stairway ascended on the 
other to the upper story. The walls 
were black with mould. At the far end 
a large bow-window, with all the glass 
gone, looked out on the waste of swamp, 
unbroken save by the clump of trees in 
the graveyard, and just beside this win- 
dow was a break where the dark stair- 
case descended to the apartments below. 
The whole place was in a state of ad- 
vanced decay ; almost the entire plaster- 
ing had fallen with the damp, and the 
hall presented a scene of desolation that 
beggars description. 

I was at last in the haunted house! 

The rain, driven by the wind, poured 
in at the broken windows in such a 
deluge that I was forced in self-defence 
to seek shelter in oneof the rooms. I 
tried several, but the doors were swollen 
or fastened; I found one, however, on 
the leeward side of the house, and push- 
ing the door, which opened easily, I en- 
tered. Inside I found something like an 
old bed ; and the great open fire-place 
had evidently been used at some earlier 
time, for the ashes were still banked up 
in the cavernous hearth, and the charred 
ends of the logs of wood were lying in 
the chimney corners. To see, still as 
fresh and natural as though the fire had 
but just died out, these remnants of 
domestic life that had survived all else 
of a similar period struck me as un- 
speakably ghastly. The bedstead, how- 
ever, though rude, was convenient as a 
seat, and I utilized it accordingly, 
propping myself up against one of the 
rough posts. From my position I com- 
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manded through the open door the 
entire length of the vacant hall, and 
could look straight out of the great bow- 
window at the head of the stairs, through 
which appeared against the dull sky the 
black mass of the graveyard trees, and 
a stretch of one of the canals or guts of 
the swamp curving around it, which 
gleamed white in the glare of the light- 
ning. 

I had expected that the storm would, 
like most thunder-storms in the latitude, 
shortly exhaust itself, or, as we say, 
“blow over ;” but I was mistaken, and 
as the time passed, its violence, instead 
of diminishing, increased. It grew 
darker and darker, and presently the 
startling truth dawned on me that the 
gloom which I had supposed simply the 
effect of the overshadowing cloud had 
been really nightfall, I was shut up 
alone in No Haid Pawn for the night ! 

I hastened to the door with the inten- 
tion of braving the storm and getting 
away ; but I was almost blown off my 
feet. A glance without showed me that 
the guts with which the swamp was 
traversed in every direction were now 
full to the brim, and to attempt to find 
my way home in the darkness would be 
sheer madness; so, after a wistful survey, 
I returned to my wretched perch. I 
thought I would try and light a fire, but 
to my consternation I had not a match, 
and I finally abandoned myself to my fate. 
It was a desolate, if not despairing, feel- 
ing that I experienced. My mind was 
filled, not only with my own unhappi- 
ness, but with the thought of the dis- 
tress my absence would occasion them 
at home; and for a little while I had a 
fleeting hope that a party would be sent 
out to search for me. This, however, 
was untenable, for they would not know 
where Iwas. The last place in which 
they would ever think of looking for me 
was No Haid Pawn, and even if they knew 
I was there they could no more get to 
me in the darkness and storm than I 
could escape from it. 

I accordingly propped myself up on 
my bed and gave myself upto my reflec- 
tions. I said my prayers very fervently. 
I thought I would try and get to sleep, 
but sleep was far from my eyes. 

My surroundings were too vivid to 
my apprehension. The awful traditions 
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of the place, do what I might to banish 
them, would come to mind. The original 
building of the house, and its blood- 
stained foundation stones ; the dead who 
had died of the pestilence that had 
raged afterward ; the bodies carted by 
scores and buried in the sobby earth of 
the graveyard, whose trees loomed up 
through the broken window ; the dread- 
ful story of the dead paddling about the 
swamp in their coffins; and, above all, 
the gigantic maniac whose ferocity even 
murder could not satiate, and who had 
added to murder awful mutilation : he 
had dragged the mangled corpse of his 
victim up those very steps and flung it 
out of the very window which gaped 
just beyond me in the glare of the light- 
ning. It all passed through my mind as 
I sat there in the darkness, and no effort 
of my will could keep my thoughts from 
dwelling on it. The terrific thunder, 
outcrashing a thousand batteries, at. 
times engrossed my attention; but it 
always reverted to that scene of horror ; 
and if I dozed, the slamming of the loose 
blinds, or the terrific fury of the storm, 
would suddenly startle me. Once, as 
the sounds subsided for a moment, or 
else I having become familiar with them, 
as I was sinking into a sleepy state, a 
door at the other end of the hall creaked 
and then slammed with violence, bring- 
ing me bolt upright on the bed, clutch- 
ing my gun. I could have sworn that I 
heard footsteps ; but the wind was blow- 
ing a hurricane, and after another period 
of wakefulness and dreadful recollection, 
nature succumbed, and I fell asleep. 

I do not know that I can be said to 
have lost consciousness even then, for 
my mind was still enchained by the hor- 
rors of my situation, and went on cling- 
ing to them and dwelling upon them 
even in my slumber. 

I was, however, certainly asleep ; for 
the storm must have died temporarily 
away about this hour without my know- 
ing it, and I subsequently heard that it 
did. 


I must have slept several hours, for 
I was quite stiff from my constrained 
posture when I became fully aroused. 

I was awakened by a very peculiar 
sound; it was like a distant call or 
halloo. Although I had been fast asleep 
a moment before, it startled me into a 
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state of the highest attention. In a sec- 
ond I was wide awake. There was not 
a sound except the rumble and roll of 
the thunder as the storm once more be- 
gan to renew itself, and in the segment 
of the circle that I could see along the 
hall through my door, and indeed out 
through the yawning window at the 
end, as far as the black clump of trees 
in the graveyard just at the bend of 
the canal, which I commanded from my 
seat whenever there was a flash of light- 
ning, there was only the swaying of the 
bushes in the swamp and of the trees in 
the graveyard. Yet there I sat bolt up- 
right on my bed, in the darkness, with 
every nerve strained to its utmost ten- 
sion, and that unearthly cry still sound- 
ing in my ears. I was endeavoring to 
reason myself into the belief that I had 
dreamed it, when a flash of lightning lit 
up the whole field of my vision as if it 
had been in the focus of a sun-glass, 
and out on the canal where it curved 
around the graveyard was a boat—a 
something—small, black, with square 


ends, and with a man in it, standing up- 
right, and something lying in a lump or 


mass at the bow. 

I knew I could not be mistaken, for 
the lightning by a process of its own 
photographs everything on the retina in 
minutest detail, and I had a vivid im- 
pression of everything from the foot of 
the bed on which I crouched to the 
gaunt arms of those black trees in the 
graveyard just over that ghostly boat- 
man and his dreadful freight. I was 
wide awake. The story of the dead row- 
ing in their coffins was verified ! 

I am unable to state what passed in 
the next few minutes. 

The storm had burst again with re- 
newed violence and was once more ex- 
pending itself on the house ; the thun- 
der was again rolling overhead ; the 
broken blinds were swinging and slam- 
ming madly ; and the dreadful memories 
of the place were once more besetting 
me. 

I shifted my position to relieve the 
cramp it had occasioned, still keeping 
my face toward that fatal window. As I 
did so I heard above, or perhaps I should 
say under, the storm a sound more ter- 
rible to me—the repetition of that weird 
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halloo, this time almost under the great 
window. Immediately succeeding this 
was the sound of something scraping un- 
der the wall, and I was sensible when a 
door on the ground-floor was struck with 
a heavy thud. It was pitch-dark, but I 
heard the door pushed wide open, and as 
a string of fierce oaths, part English and 
part Creole French, floated up the dark 
stairway, muffled as if sworn through 
clinched teeth, I held my breath. I re- 
called the unknown tongue, the ghostly 
murderer employed; and I knew that 
the murderer of No Haid Pawn had left 
his grave, and that his ghost was coming 
up that stair. I heard his step as it fell 
on the first stair heavily yet almost noise- 
lessly. It was an unearthly sound— 
dull, like the tread of a bared foot, ac- 
companied by the scraping sound ofa 
body dragging. Step by step he came 
up the black stairw ay in the pitch-dark- 
ness as steadily as if it were daytime— 
and he knew every step—accompanied 
by that sickening sound of dragging. 
There was a final pull up the last ‘step, 
and a dull, heavy thud, as with a strange, 
wild laugh he flung his burden on the 
floor. 

For a moment there was not a sound, 
and then the awful silence and blackness 
were broken by a crash of thunder that 
seemed to tear the foundations asunder 
like a mighty earthquake, and the whole 
house, and the great swamp outside, were 
filled with a glare of vivid blinding light. 
Directly in front of me, clutching in his 
upraised hand a long, keen, glittering 
knife, on whose blade a ball of fire seemed 
to play, stood a gigantic figure in the 
very flame of the lightning, and stretched 
at his feet lay, ghastly and bloody, a 
black and headless trunk. 

I staggered to the door and, tripping, 
fell prostrate over the sill. 


When we could get ann _ 
was left but the foundation. The haunt- 
ed house when struck had literally 
burned to the water’s edge. The changed 
current had washed its way close to the 
place, and in strange verification of the 
negroes’ tradition, No Haid Pawn had 
reclaimed its own, and the spot with all 
its secrets lay buried under its dark 
waters. 
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~ |ACOB DOLPH got 

out of the Broadway 

stage at Bowling 

Green, followed by 

Eustace Dolph. Eus- 

tace Dolph at twenty- 

two was no more like 

his father than his 

patrician name was 

like simple and scriptural Jacob. The 

elder Dolph was a personable man, cer- 

tainly a handsome man, even, who looked 

to be nearer forty than fifty-two, and he 

was well dressed—perhaps a trifle out of 

the mode—and carried himself with a 

certain genial dignity, and with the 

lightness of a man who has not forgot- 

ten that he has been a buck in his time. 

But Eustace was distinctly and unmis- 

takably a dandy. There are superficial 

differences, of course, between the dandy 

of 1852 and the dandy of 1887; but the 

structural foundation of all types of dan- 

dy is the same through all ages. Back 

of the clothes—back of the ruffies, or the 

bright neckcloth, or the high pickardill 

—which may vary with the time or the 

individual, you will ever find clearly dis- 

played to your eyes the obvious and 

unmistakable spiritual reason for and 

cause of the dandy—and it is always 

self-assertion pushed beyond the bounds 
of self-respect. 

Now, as a matter of fact, young 
Eustace’s garments were not really worse 
than many a man has worn from sim- 
ple, honest bad taste. To be sure, the 
checked pattern of his trousers was for 
size like the design of a prison grating 
he had a coat so blue that it me 
in the sunlight; his necktie was of 
purple satin, and fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, and fringed and decked with 
gems fastened by little gold chains to 
other inferior guardian gems, and his 
waistcoat was confected of satin and 
velvet and damask all at once ; yet you 
might have put all these things on his 
father, and, although the effect would 
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not have been pleasant, you would never 
have called the elder gentleman a dandy. 
In other words, it was Why young 
Eustace wore his raiment that made 
it dandified, and not the inherent gor- 
geousness of the raiment itself. 

The exchange of attire might readily 
have been made so far as the size of the 
two men was concerned. But only in 
size were they alike. There was nothing 
of the Dolph in Eustace’s face. He 
bore, indeed, a strong resemblance to 
his maternal great-grandmother, now 

many years put away where she could 
no longer trouble the ‘wicked, and where 
she had to let the weary ‘be at rest. 
(And how poor little Aline had wept and 
wailed over that death, and lamented 
that she had not been more dutiful as a 
child!) But his face was not strong, as 
the face of Madam Des Anges had been. 
Some strain of a weaker ancestry re- 
appeared in it, and, so to speak, 
changed the key of the expression. 
What had been pride in the old lady 
bordered on superciliousness in the 
young man. What had been sternness 
became a mere haughtiness. Yet it was 
a handsome face, and pleasant, too, when 
the young smile came across it, and you 
saw the white, small teeth and the bright, 
intelligent light in the dark eyes. 

The two men strolled through the 
Battery, and then up South Street, and 
so around through Old Slip. They 
were on business; but this was also a 
pleasure trip to the elder. He walked 
doubly in spirit through those old 
streets—a boy by his father’s side, a 
father with his son at his elbow. He 
had not been often in the region of late 
years. You remember, he was a man 
of pleasure. He was one of the first 
fruits of metropolitan growth and social 
culture. His father had made an idler 
and dilettante of him. It was only half 
a life at best, he thought, happy as he 
had been ; blessed as he was in wife and 
child. He was going to make a business- 
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man of his own boy. After all, it was 
through the workers that great cities 
grew. Perhaps we were not ripe yet 
for that European institution, the idler. 
He himself had certain accomplishments 
that other Americans had not. He 
could fldner, for instance. But to have 
to fldéner through fifty or sixty or 
seventy years palled on the spirit, he 
found. And one thing was certain, if 
any Dolph was ever to be an accom- 
plished fldneur, and to devote his whole 
life to that occupation, the Dolph for- 
tune must be vastly increased. Old 
Jacob Dolph had miscalculated. The 
sum he had left in 1829 might have 
done very well for the time, but it was 
no fortune to idle on among the fashion- 
ables of 1852. 

Something of this Mr. Dolph told his 
son; but the young man, although he 
listened with respectful attention, ap- 
peared not to take a deep interest in his 
father’s reminiscences. Jacob Dolph 
fancied even that Eustace did not care to 
be reminded of the city’s day of small 
things. Perhaps he had something of 


the feeling of the successful struggler 


who tries to forget the shabbiness of 
the past. If this were the case his pride 
must have been chafed, for his father 
was eloquent in displaying the powers 
of an uncommonly fine memory ; and he 
had to hear all about the slips, and the 
Fly Market, and the gradual extension of 
the water-front, and the piles on which 
the old Tontine was built, and the 
cucumber-wood pipes of the old water- 
company, still lymg under their feet. 
_ Once, at least, he showed a genuine en- 

joyment of his father’s discourse, and 
that was when it ran on the great 
retinue of servants in which Jacob 
Dolph the elder had indulged himself. 
I think he was actually pleased when he 
heard that his grandfather had at one 
time kept slaves. 

Wandering in this way, to the run- 
ning accompaniment of Mr. Dolph’s 
lecture, they came to Water Street, and 
here, as though he were reminded of 
the object of their trip, the father 
summed up his reminiscences in shape 
for a neat moral. 

“The city grows, you see, my boy, 
and we’ve got to grow with it. I've 
stood still; but you sha’n’t.” 
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“Well, Governor,” said the younger 
man, “Ill be frank with you. Idon’t 
like the prospect.” 

“You will—you will, my boy. 
live to thank me.” 

“Very likely you're right, sir. I don’t 
deny it ; but, as I say, 1 don’t like the 
prospect. I don’t see—with all due 
respect, sir—how any gentleman can 
like trade. It may be necessary, and of 
course I don’t think its lowering, or 
any of that nonsense, you know; but 
it can’t be pleasant. Of course, if your 
governor had to do it, it was all right; 
but I don’t believe he liked it any better 
than I should, or he wouldn’t have been 
so anxious to keep you out of it.” 

“My poor father made a great mis- 
take, Eustace. He would admit it now, 
I’m sure, if he were alive.” 

“Well, sir, I'm going to try it, of 
course. Ill give it a fair trial. But 
when the two years are up, sir, as we 
agreed, I hope you won't say anything 
against my going into the law, or— 
well, yes—” he colored a little—“try- 
ing what I can do on the Street. I 
know what you think about it, sir,” he 
went on, hastily; “but there are two 
sides to the question, and it’s my opinion 
that, for an intelligent man, there’s 
more money to be made up therein Wall 
Street in one year than can be got out 
of haggling over merchandise for a life- 
time.” ‘ 

Jacob Dolph grew red in the face and 
shook his head vigorously. 

* Don’t speak of it, sir, don’t speak of 
it!” he said, vehemently. “It’s the 
curse of the country. If you have any 
such infernal opinions, don’t vent them 
in my presence, sir. I know what I am 
talking about. Keep clear of Wall 
Street, sir. It is the straight road to 
perdition.” 

They entered one of a row of broad- 
fronted buildings of notable severity 
and simplicity of architecture. Four 
square stone columns upheld its brick 
front, and, on one of these, faded gilt 
letters on a ground of dingy black said 
simply : 


Youll 


ABRAM VAN RIPER’S SON. 


There was no further announcement 
of Abram Van Riper’s Son’s character, 
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or of the nature of his business. It was 
assumed that all the people knew who 
Abram Van Riper’s Son was, and that 
his (Abram Van Riper’s) shipchandlery 
trade had long before grown into a great 
“commission merchant’s ” business. 





It was full summer, and there were no 
doors between the pillars to bar en- 
trance to the gloomy cavern behind 
them, which stretched in semi-darkness 
the whole length and width of the build- 
ing, save for a narrow strip at the rear, 
where behind a windowed partition 
clerks were writing at high desks, and 
where there was an inner and more 
secluded pen for Abram Van Riper’s 
Son. 

In the front of the cave, to one side, 
was a hoistway, where bales and boxes 
were drawn up from the cellar or swung 
twisting and twirling to the lofts above. 
Amidships the place was strewn with 
small tubs, matting-covered bales and 
boxes, coils of bright new rope, and odd- 
looking packages of a hundred sorts, all 
of them with gaping wounds in their 
envelopes or otherwise having their 
pristine integrity wounded. From this 
it was not difficult to guess that these 
were samples of merchandise. Most of 
them gave forth odors upon the air, 
odors ranging from the purely aro- 
matic, suggestive of Oriental fancies or 
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tropic dreams of spice, to the positively 
offensive—the latter varieties predomi- 
nating. 

But certain objects upon a long table 
were so peculiar in appearance that the 
visitors could not pass them by with a 

mere glance of wonder. They look- 
ed like small leather pies, badly 
warped in the baking. A clerk in 
his shirt-sleeves, with his straw hat 
on one side of his head, whistled as 
he cut into these, revealing a livid 
interior, the color of half-cooked veal, 
which he inspected with care. Eus- 
tace was moved to positive curiosity. 

“What are they ?” he inquired of 
the clerk, pride mingling with dis- 
gust in his tone, as he caught a smell 
like unto the smell which might 
arise from raw smoked salmon that 
had lain three days in the sun. 

“Central American,” responded 
the clerk, with brevity, and resumed 
his whistling of 

‘“¢My name is Jake Keyser, I was born in 

Spring Garden ; 
To make me a preacher my father did 
try.” 
“Central American what?” pur- 
sued the inquirer. 
“ Rubber!” said the clerk, with a scorn 
so deep and far beyond expression that 
the combined pride of the Dolphs and 
the Des Anges wilted into silence for the 
moment. As they went on toward the 
rear office, while the clerk gayly whis- 
tled the notes of 
‘Tt’s no use a-blowing, for I am a hard ’un— 
I'm bound to be a butcher, by heavens, o: 
die !” 
Eustace recovered sufficiently to de- 
mand of his father : 

“T say, sir, shall I have to handle that 
damned stuff?” 

‘Hush !” said his senior ; “ here’s Mr. 
Van Riper.” 

Mr. Van Riper came to the office 
door to welcome them, with his thin 
face set in the form of a smile. 

“Ah!” he said, “here’s the young man, 
ishe? Fine big fellow, Dolph. Well, 
sir, so you are going to embrace a mer- 
cantile career, are you? That’s what 
they call it in these fine days, Dolph.” 

“T am going to try to, sir,” replied 
the young man. 
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“He will, Van Riper,” put in his 
father, hastily ; “he'll like it as soon as 
he gets used to it—I know he will.” 

“Well,” returned Mr. Van Riper, 
with an attempt at facetious geniality ; 
“we'll try to get his nose down to the 
erindstone, we will. Come into my 
office with me, Dolph, and Tl hand this 
young gentleman over to old Mr. Daw. 
Mr. Daw will feel his teeth—eh, Mr. 
Daw ?—see what he doesn’t know—how’s 
that Mr. Daw? You remember Mr. 
Daw, Dolph—used to be with your 
father before he went out of business— 
been with us ever since. Let’s see, 
how long is that, Daw? Most fifty 
vears, ain’t it?” 

Mr. Daw, who looked as though he 
might have been one hundred years at 
the business, wheeled around and de- 
scended with stiff deliberation from his 
high stool, holding his pen in his mouth 
as he solemnly shook hands with Jacob 
Dolph, and peered into his face. Then 
he took the pen out of his mouth. 

“Looks like his father,” was Mr. 
Daw’s comment. “Forty-five years the 
twenty-ninth of this month, sir. You 
was a little shaver then. I remember 
you comin’ into the store and whittlin’ 
timber with your little jack-knife. I was 
only eleven years with your father, sir 
—eleven years and six months—went to 
him when I was fourteen years old. 
That’s fifty-six years and six months in 
the service of two of the best houses 
that ever was in New York—an’ I can 
do my work with any two young shavers 
in the town—ain’t missed a day in nine- 
teen years now. Your father hadn't 
never ought to have gone out of busi- 
ness, Mr. Dolph. He did a great 
business for those days, and he had 
the makin’ of a big house. Goin’ to 
bring your boy up like a good New York 
merchant, hey? Come along here with 
me, young man, and I'll see if you're 
half the man your grandfather was. 
He hadn’t never ought to have given 
up business, Mr. Dolph. But he was all 
for pleasurin’, an’ the play-houses, an’ 
havin’ fine times. Come along, young 
man. What’s your name?” 

“ Eustace Dolph.” 

“Hm! Jacob’s better.” 

And he led the neophyte away. 

“Curious old case,” said Mr. Van 
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Riper, dryly. “ Best accountant in New 
York. See that high stool of his ?— 
can’t get him off it. Five years ago I 
gave him a low desk and an arm-chair. 
In one week he was back again, roost- 
ing up there. Said he didn’t feel com- 


fortable with his feet on the ground. 
He thought that sort of thing might: do 
for aged people, but he wasn’t made of 
cotton-batting.” 

Thus began Eustace Dolph’s appren- 
ticeship to business, and mightily ill he 
liked it. 


There came a day, a winter day in 
1854, when there was great agitation 
among what were then called the real 
old families of New York. I cannot use 
the term “ fashionable society,” because 
that is more comprehensive, and would 
include many wealthy and ambitious 
families from New England, who were 
decidedly not of the Dolphs’ set. And 
then, the Dolphs could hardly be reck- 
oned among the leaders of fashion. To 
live on or near the boundaries of fash- 
ion’s domain is to lower your social 
status below the absolute pitch of perfec- 
tion, and fashion in 1854 drew the line 
pretty sharply at Bleecker Street. Above 
Bleecker Street the cream of the cream 
rose to the surface; below, you were 
ranked as skim milk. The social world 
was spreading up into the wastes sacred 
to the circus and the market garden, 
although if Admiral Farragut had stood 
on his sea-legs where he stands now he 
might have had a fairly clear view of 
Chelsea Village, and seen Alonzo Cush- 
man II.,or Alonzo Cushman Ii., per- 
haps, going around and collecting his 
rents. 

But the old families still fought the 
tide of trade, many of them neck-deep 
and very uncomfortable. They would 
not go from St. John’s Park, nor from 
North Moore and Grand Streets. They 
had not the bourgeois conservatism of 
the Greenwich villagers, which has held 
them in a solid phalanx almost to this 
very day ; but still, in a way, they re- 
sented the up-town movement, and re- 
sisted it. Sothat when they did have to 
buy lots in the high-numbered streets 
they had to pay a fine price for them. 

It was this social party that was 
stirred by a bit of scandal about the 
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Dolphs. I do not know why I should 
call it scandal; yet I am sure Society 
so held it. For did not Society whis- 
per it, and nod and wink over it, and 
tell it in dark corners, and chuckle, and 
lift its multitudinous hands and its myr- 
iad eyebrows, and say in innumerable 
keys: “Well, upon my word!” and 
“ Well, I should think !” and “ Who 
would ever have thought of such a 
thing ?” and the like? Did not Society 
make very funny jokes about it, and 
did not Society’s professional gossips 
get many an invitation to dinner be- 
cause they professed to have authentic 
details of the way Mr. and Mrs. Dolph 
looked when they spoke about it, and 
just what they had to say for them- 
selves ? 

And yet it was nothing more than 
this, that Mr. Dolph being fifty-four, 
and his wife but a few years younger, 
were about to give to the world an- 
other Dolph. It was odd, I admit ; it 
was unusual ; if I must go so far, it was, 
I suppose, unconventional. But I don’t 
see that it was necessary for Mr. Philip 
Waters to make an epigram about it. It 
was a very clever epigram ; but if you 
had seen dear old Mrs. Dolph, with her 
rosy cheeks and the gray in her hair, 
knitting baby-clothes with hands which 
were still white and plump and comely, 
while great dark eyes looked timorously 
into the doubtful, fear-clouded future, 
I think you would have been ashamed 
that you had even listened to that epi- 
gram. 

The expected event was of special and 
personal interest to only three people 
—for, after all, when you think of it, it 


was not exactly Society’s business—and 


it affected them in widely different ways. 

Jacob Dolph was all tenderness to his 
wife, and all sympathy with her fears, 
with her nervous apprehensions, even 
with her morbid forebodings of impos- 
sible ills. He did not repine at the se- 
clusion which the situation forced upon 
them, although his life for years had 
been given up to Society's demands, 
until pleasure-seeking and pleasure-giv- 
ing had grown into a routine, which oc- 
cupied his whole mind. His wife saw 
him more than she had for many years. 
Clubs and card-parties had few temp- 
tations for him now; he sat at home 
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and read to her and talked to her, and 
did his best to follow the injunctions of 
the doctor, and “ create and preserve in 
her a spirit of cheerful and hopeful 
tranquillity, free of unnecessary appre- 
hension.” 

But when he did go to the club, when 
he was in male society, his breast ex- 
panded, and if he had to answer a polite 
inquiry as to Mrs. Dolph’s general 
health, I am afraid that he responded : 
“Mrs. Dolph is extremely well, sir, ex- 
tremely well!” with a pride which the 
moralists will tell you is baseless, un- 
worthy and unreasonable. 

As for Aline herself, no one may 
know what timorous hopes stirred in 
her bosom and charmed the years away, 
and brought back to her a lovely youth 
that was almost girlish in its innocent, 
half-frightened gladness. Outside, this 
great, wise, eminently proper world that 
she lived in girded at the old. woman 
who was to bear a child, and laughed 
behind tasselled fans, and made won- 
drous merry over Nature’s work; but 
within the old house she sat, and sewed 
upon the baby-clothes, or, wandering 
from cupboard to cupboard, found the 
yellowing garments, laid away more 
than a score of years before—the poor 
little lace-decked trifles that her first 
boy had worn ; and she thanked heaven, 
in her humble way, that twenty-four 
years had not taken the love and joy of 
a wife and a mother out of her heart. 

She could not find all her boy’s 
dresses and toys, for she was open- 
handed, and had given many of them 
away to people who needed them. This 
brought about an odd encounter. The 
third person who had a special interest 
in the prospect of the birth of a Dolph 
was young Eustace, and he found noth- 
ing in it wherewith to be pleased. For 
Eustace Dolph was of the ultra-fashion- 
ables. He cared less for old family 
than for new ideas, and he did not let 
himself fall behind in the march of so- 
cial progress, even though he was, as he 
admitted with humility born of pride, 
only a poor devil of a down-town clerk. 
If his days were occupied, he had his 
nights to himself, and he lengthened 
them to suit himself. At first this caused 
his mother to fret a little ; ‘but poor 
Aline had come into her present world 
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from the conventual seclusion of Kings- 
bridge, and her only authority cn ques- 
tions of masculine license was her hus- 
band. He, being appealed to, had to 
admit that his own hours in youth had 
been late, and that he supposed the 
hours of a newer generation should 
properly be later still. Mr. Dolph for- 
got, perhaps, that while his early pota- 
tions had been vinous, those of the later 
age were distinctly spirituous ; and that 
the early morning cocktail and the mid- 


night brandy and soda were abomina- 
tions unknown to his own well-bred 


youth. With port and sherry and good 
Bordeaux he had been familiar all his 
life ; a dash of liqueur after dinner did 
not trouble his digestion; he found a 
bottle of champagne a pleasant appetizer 
and a gentle stimulant ; but whiskey and 
gin were to him the drinks of the vulgar, 
and rum and brandy stood on his- side- 
board only to please fiercer tastes than 
his own. Perhaps, also, he was igno- 
rant of the temptations that assail a 
young man in a great city, he who had 
grown up in such a little one that he 
had at one time known everyone who 
was worth knowing in it. 

However this may have been, Eustace 
Dolph ruled for himself his going out 
and his coming in. He went further, 
and chose his own associates, not al- 
ways from among the scions of the 
“old families.” He found those ex- 
cellent young men “slow,” and he se- 
lected for his own private circle a set 
which was mixed as to origin and 
unanimously frivolous as to tendency. 
The foreign element was strongly rep- 
resented. Bright young Irishmen of ex- 
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cellent families, and mysterious French 
and Italian counts and marquises, bor- 
rowed many of the good gold dollars of 
the Dolphs, and forgot to return an 
equivalent in the local currency of the 
O’Reagans of Castle Reagan, or the 
d’Arcy de Montmorenci, or the Monte- 
scudi di Bajocchi. Among this set 
there was much merry-making when 
the news from the Dolph household 
sifted down to them from the gossip- 
sieve of the best society. They could 
not very well chaff young Dolph openly, 
for he was muscular and high-tempered, 
and, under the most agreeable condi- 
tions, needed a fight of some sort every 
six months or so, and liked a bit of 
trouble in between fights. But a good 
deal of low and malicious humor came 
his way, from one source or another, 
and he, with the hot and concentrated 
egotism of youth, thought that he was 
in a ridiculous and trying position, and 
chafed over it. 

There had been innuendoes and hints 
and glancing allusions, but no one had 
dared to make any direct assault of wit, 
until one evening young Haskins came 
into the club “a little flushed with 
wine.” (The “wine” was brandy.) It 
seems that young Haskins had found at 
home an ivory rattle that had belonged 
to Eustace twenty years before, and 
that Mrs. Dolph had given to Mrs. 
Haskins when Eustace enlarged his 
horizon in the matter of toys. 

Haskins, being, as I have said, some- 
what flushed with brandy, came up to 
young Dolph, who was smoking in the 
window and meditating with frowning 
brows, and said to him : 

“Here, Dolph, I've done with this. 
You'd better take it back—it may be 
wanted down your way.” 

There was a scene. Fortunately two 
men were standing just behind Dolph, 
who were able to throw their arms 
about him, and hold him back for a 
few seconds. There would have been 
further consequences, however, if it had 
not been that Eustace was in the act 
of throwing the rattle back at Haskins 
when the two men caught him. Thus 
the toy went wide of its mark, and fell 
in the lap of Philip Waters, who, old as 
he was, generally chose to be in the 
company of the young men at the club; 
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and then Philip Waters did something everybody said she was the image of her 
that almost atones, I think, for the mother. 
epigram. . . . . . . . 
He looked at the date on the rattle, There will come a day, it may be, 
and then he rose up and went between when advancing civilization will civilize 
the two young men, and spoke to sleighing out of existence as far as New 
Haskins. York is concerned. Year after year the 
“Young man,” he said, “when Mrs. days grow fewer that will let a cutter 
Jacob Dolph gave your mother this slipup beyond the furthest of the “ road- 
thing your father had just failed for houses” and cross the line into West- 
the second time in three years. He had chester. People say that the climate is 
come to New York about five years be- changing; but close observers recog- 
fore from Hartford, or Providence, or— nize a sympathy between the decrease 
Succotash, or whatever his confounded ofsnow-storms and the increase of refine- 


town was. Mr. Jacob Dolph got Mr. 
Van Riper to give your father an exten- 
sion on his note, or he would have gone 
to the debtors’ prison down by the City 


Hall. As it was, he had to sell his 
house, and the coat off his back, for all 
[ know. If it hadn’t been for the 
Dolphs, devil the raitle you’d have had 
—and you wouldn’t have been living in 
Bond Street to-day.” 

After which Mr. Philip Waters sat 
down and read the evening paper ; and 
when young Haskins was able to speak 
he asked young Dolph’s pardon, and got 
it—at least, a formal assurance that he 
had it. 

The baby was born in the spring, and 


ment—that is, a sympathy in inverse 
ratio—a balanced progress in opposite 
directions. As we grow further and 
further beyond even old world standards 


of polite convention, as we formalize and 
super-formalize our codes, and steadily 
eliminate every element of amusement 
from our amusements, Nature in strict 
conformity represses her joyous exuber- 


ance. The snow-storm of the past is 
gone, because the great public sleigh 
that held twenty-odd merry-makers in 
a shell like a cireus band-wagon has 
gone out of fashion among all classes. 
Now we have, during severe winters, 
just enough snow from time to time to 
bear the light sleigh of the young man 
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-who, being in good society, is also 
horsey. When he finds the road vulgar, 
the poor plebeian souls who go sleigh- 
ing for the sport of it may sell their red 
and blue vehicles, for Nature, the syco- 
phant of Fashion, will snow no more. 

But they had “good old-fashioned” 
snow-storms eighty years after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and one had 
fallen upon New York that tempted Mrs. 
Jacob Dolph to leave her baby, ten 
months old, in the nurse’s charge, and 
go out with her husband in the great 
family sleigh for what might be the last 
ride of the season. 

They had been far up the road—to 
Arcularius’s, maybe, there swinging 
around and whirling back. They had 
flown down the long country road, and 
back into the city, to meet—it was early 
in the day—the great procession of 
sleighing folk streaming northward up 
Broadway. It was one of New York’s 
great irregular, chance-set carnivals, and 
every sleigh was out, from the “ exqui- 


site’s” gilded chariot, a shell hardly 


larger than a fair-sized easy-chair, to 
the square, low-hung red sledge of the 


butcher-boy, who braved it with the 
fashionables, his Schneider-made clothes 
on his burly form, and his girl by 
his side, in her best Bowery bonnet. 
Everybody was a-sleighing. The jingle 
of countless bells fell on the crisp air in 
a sort of broken rhythm—a rude tempo 
rubato. It was fashionable then. But we, 
we amuse ourselves less boisterously. 
They drew up at the door of the 
Dolph house, and Jacob Dolph lifted 
his wife out of the sleigh, and carried 
her up the steps into the breakfast- 


room, and set her down in her easy 


chair. He was bending over her to ask 
her if her ride had done her good, when 
a servant entered and handed him a 
letter marked “ Immediate.” 

He read it, and all the color of the 
winter's day faded out of his face. 

“Tve got to go down to Van Riper’s,” 
he said, “‘at once; he wants me.” 

“ Has anything happened to—to Eus- 
tace?” his wife cried out. 

“He doesn’t say so—I suppose—I 
suppose it’s only business of some sort,” 
her husband said. His face was white. 
“Don’t detain me, dear. Ill come back 
as soon as—as soon as I get throuch.” 
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He kissed her, and was gone. Half 
an hour later he sat in the office of 
Abram Van Riper’s Son. 

There was no doubting it, no deny- 
ing it, no palliating it even. The curse 
had come upon the house of Jacob 
Dolph, and his son was a thief and a 
fugitive. 

It was an old story and a simple story. 
It was the story of the Haskins’s mill- 
ion and the Dolphs’ hundred thousand ; 
it was the story of the boy with a hun- 
dred thousand in prospect trying to 
spend money against the boy with the 
million in sight. It was the story of 
cards, speculation—another name for 
that scrt of gambling which is worse 
than any on the green cloth—and what 
is euphemistically known as wine. 

There was enough oral and docu- 
mentary evidence to make the whole 
story hideously clear to Jacob Dolph, 
as he sat in that dark little pen of Van 
Riper’s and had the history of his son’s 
fall spelled out to him, word by word. 
The boy had proved himself apt and 
clever in his office-work. His education 
had given him an advantage over all the 
other clerks, and he had learned his 
duties with wonderful ease. And when, 
six months before, old Mr. Daw had let 
himself down from his stool for the last 
time, and had muffled up his thin old 
throat in his great green worsted scarf, 
and had gone home to die, young Dolph 
had been put temporarily in his place. 
In those six months he had done his 
bad work. Even Van Riper admitted 
that it must have been a sudden temp- 
tation. But—he had yielded. In those 
six months fifty thousand dollars of 
Abram Van Riper’s money had gone in- 
to the gulf that yawned in Wall Street ; 
fifty thousand dollars not acquired by 
falsifying the books, but filched out- 
right from the private safe to which he 
had access ; fifty thousand dollars in se- 
curities which he had turned into money, 
acting as the confidential man of the 
house. 

When Jacob Dolph, looking like a 
man of eighty, left the private office of 
Mr. Van Riper he had two things’ to do. 
One was to tell his wife, the other was 
to assign enough property to Van Riper 
to cover the amount of the defalcation. 
Both had been done before night. 
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MODERN AGGRESSIVE TORPEDOES.* 
By Lieutenant W. S. Hughes, U. S. Navy. 


Tue part played by torpedoes in our 


Civil War attracted wide attention. 
Since then their development has been 
constantly going on, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe, until they are now 
a recognized feature of modern naval 
warfare, as well as a very important 
element in the national defence of every 
country possessing a sea-coast. 

Probably no other invention of the 
age is the outcome of so much human 
thought and ingenuity ; certainly none 
is the result of the expenditure of such 
vast sums of money. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that during the last ten 
years a hundred millions of dollars have 
been expended by European nations in 
efforts to secure a reliable, self-moving 
torpedo. In the United States immense 
sums of money have been likewise de- 
voted to the same end, not by the Na- 
tional Government, but by private indi- 
viduals, firms, and corporations. 

The result has been the production 

* The writer has adopted the word “ aggressive ” to dis- 


tinguish the mobile torpedoes of the present day from 
those employed as stationary submarine mines, 


of a large number of remarkable inven- 
tions, many of which, however, have 
been found deficient in some vital qual- 
ity when subjected to rigid, practical 
tests. Among those that have attained 
to the highest degree of efficiency may 
be named, as representatives of their 
classes, three in the United States and 
one in Europe. The former are “the 
Controllable Auto-Mobile Torpedo,” the 
Sims-Edison, and the Howell ; the latter 
is the Whitehead. 

The first mentioned of these American 
inventions, as its name implies, belongs 
to what is termed the “controllable 
class,” that is, an operator stationed at 
some place of safety on shore sends it 
out alone to attack the enemy, guiding 
it in the desired direction by means of 
an electric cable which is coiled in a 
compartment of the torpedo and uncoils 
as the latter proceeds on its course. This 
torpedo is constructed of sheet-copper, 
is fusiform, or cigar-shaped, about 36 
feet long by 22 inches in diameter, and 
is sustained at a depth of 3 feet be- 
low the surface of the water by a hol- 
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low copper float, to which it is attached 
by upright bronze rods. The float is it- 
self somewhat longer than the torpedo, 
and may be repeatedly perforated by 
the enemy’s bullets without destroy- 
ing its buoyancy. The torpedo is pro- 
pelled by its own engines, developing 
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containing two copper wires; upon 
passing a current through the wires, 
one end of a balanced lever is attracted, 
and the torpedo moves to the right ; 
when the current is reversed the oppo- 
site end of the lever is attracted, caus- 
ing the torpedo to turn to the left. The 








The Controllable Auto-Mobile Torpedo. 


45 horse-power, the motive power being 
carbonic acid gas, which, as is well 
known, becomes liquefied under a press- 
ure of forty atmospheres. The liquid 
gas is carried in a small tank within 
the torpedo, and on its passage to the 
engines, through a coiled copper tube, 


torpedo is divided into four separate 
compartments, the forward one carry- 
ing a charge of 200 pounds of gun-cot- 
ton or dynamite, and the others con- 
taining, respectively, the gas reservoir, 
the coiled cable, and the engines and 
steering machinery. At its extreme for- 
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The Sims-Edison Torpedo. 


is highly expanded by an intense heat 
produced by the chemical action of di- 
lute sulphuric acid and quicklime. It 
has a speed of 20 miles per hour, which 
is greatest at the end of its run, and a 
range of 1 mile. The steering mechan- 
ism is controlled by an electric cable 


ward end the torpedo is provided with 
a percussion-lock, which ignites the 
charge upon impact with the enemy's 
ship. Practical tests of the torpedo 
were recently made at College Point, 
L. L, before a commission of officers 
representing the United States, France, 
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Turkey, and Japan, all of whom made Willet’s Point; New York, during the 

favorable reports of its action to their last six years, has resulted in the pur- 

respective governments. chase of a number of these torpedoes by 
The Sims-Edison torpedo is another the United States Government. 





The Whitehead Torpedo. 


type of the controllable class, and in its | The torpedo that has been adopted 
construction and generalappearance very ty nearly every naval power of Europe 
closely resembles that just described; is known as the Whitehead, and belongs 
but it differs from the latter in some im- to what may be designated as the “ pro- 
portant respects. The power by which jectile class,” that is, having been start- 
the Sims-Edison is propelled, steered, ed on its course toward the enemy, no 
and exploded is electricity. The requi- control of it is retained by the opera- 
site electric current is generated byady- tor. Most of the various types of this 
namo-machine on shore and conveyed to class are wholly submerged when oper- 
the torpedo by a flexible cable contain- ated against an enemy, and are generally 
ing two wires, one of which supplies the arranged to run at a given depth below 
motive power to the engine, while the the surface, varying from 5 to 15 feet. 
other actuates the steering 
machinery. So complete is 
the control of the operator 
over this torpedo that he 
can easily cause it to main- The Hall Torpedo 

tain a perfectly straight 

course, turn to the right or left, move Naturally, one of the main objects of 
in a circle, or dive under obstructions. inventors of torpedoes, as well as of 
In order that the position of the torpedo those engaged in other fields of inven- 
may be always known tothe operator, two tion, is financial profit. The Whitehead 
hinged guide-rods, projecting upward is the only torpedo that has yet proved 
from the float to a height of about two a success in this respect. It is built of 
feet above the surface of the water, are thin sheets of steel, is cigar-shaped, like 
surmounted by small globes, and at those already described, but without the 
night carry differently colored lanterns, attached float, and is made in three sizes, 
so screened as to be invisible from ahead. the largest being 19 feet long by 16 
For convenience in handling, the tor- inches diameter, and the smallest 9 feet 
pedo is made in four sections, which can long by 11 inches diameter. The motive 

















be quickly put together, and no one of power is compressed air, carried at a 
which weighs more than 800 pounds. pressure of about 70 atmospheres, in a 
It has a speed of about 11 miles per cylindrical reservoir within the torpedo. 
hour, with a range limited only by the The speed attained is about 25 miles 
length of its cable, and carries a charge per hour for a distance of 450 yards.* 
of 250 to 400 pounds of dynamite, which The torpedo is divided into three sec- 
is exploded at the will of the operator are a 
by an electric fuse. A series of trials, ecoivar of very recent trials of the Whitehead, made in 
under the supervision of Gen. Henry L. England, in which it is stated that the torpedo attained a 


. speed of 29 9/,, miles per hour for a distance of 600 yards, 
Abbot, Corps of Engineers, made at  ana3t miles for 400 yards—W. 8. HI. 
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tions—“ forward,” “middle,” and “rear’ 
—containing, respectively, the charge of 
70 to 93 pounds of gun-cotton ; the ad- 


justing mechanism, wherein lies the se- 
cret of the inventor, and by which the 
hydrostatic pressure of the surround- 
ing water is made to regulate the depth 
of immersion ; and the air-engines and 


steering machinery. It is designed to 
be carried on board a very swift torpedo- 
boat, capable of overtaking the fastest 


Falke. 


iron-clad, and, when within effective 
range, to be discharged from the boat 
with the steering rudder of the torpedo 
set in such a position as to direct its 
course toward the enemy. The first mo- 
tion, or “discharge,” is effected through 
a guide-tube in the bow of the boat, 
either above or below the surface of the 
water, usually by means of a very small 
charge of powder, after which, upon 
reaching the water, the torpedo is pro- 





Italian Second-class Boat 


built by Messrs. Thornycroft. 
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pelled by its own engines. The explo- 
sion may be made to take place either 
upon impact with the enemy or after 
the torpedo has run a given distance. 
Necessarily, a torpedo of this class 
should possess great directive force, in 
order to be not easily deflected from its 
original course. In this quality the 
Whitehead is lacking, for, although pre- 
serving its direction in smooth water, 
its flight is not always accurate when 
aimed across tides or currents. With 
the view of overcoming this defect, Cap- 
tain John A. Howell, of the United 
States Navy, has very recently invented 
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tides or currents, tends simply to cause 
the torpedo to roll around its longitu- 
dinal axis, which motion brings into 
action, automatically, a side-rudder that 
counteracts the effect of the deviating 
force and quickly restores the torpedo 
to a state of equilibrium. To maintain 
a constant depth below the surface, the 
torpedo is provided with a diving rud- 
der, controlled by the pressure of the 
surrounding water, which, of course, 
varies with different depths of immer- 
sion. This rudder remains inactive as 


long as the torpedo is at the desired 
depth, but opposes automatically any 

















Torpedo Boat recently built by Messrs. Thornycroft, of London, for the Government of Denmark. 


a torpedo that now bids fair to supplant 
all its rivals. It has been called a “ Fly- 
wheel torpedo,” from the fact of the 
motor being a heavy steel fly-wheel to 
which a high velocity of rotation, in the 
vertical, longitudinal plane of the tor- 
pedo, has been given by suitable machin- 
ery on board the boat before the torpedo 
islaunched. The energy thus stored in 
the wheel imparts motion to the screw- 
propellers of the torpedo and drives it 
through the water, while at the same 
time the rapidly revolving wheel, from 
a well-known principle of the gyroscope, 
prevents any divergence from the plane 
of rotation. A deflecting agent, such as 


tendency of the latter to either rise or 
dive. The torpedo is composed of thin 
sheets of copper, and has the same out- 
ward form as the Whitehead, but is much 
smaller and more simple in its construc- 
tion. Only seven of the Howell tor- 
pedoes have been yet built, but the 
results of experiments with these are 
such as to warrant the highest expecta- 
tions for their future. They carry a 
charge of 70 pounds of gun-cotton or 
dynamite, and in the trials recently 
made the directive power was found to 
be so great that, from the deck of a 
steamer at full speed, the torpedo could 
be launched, in a direction at right angles 
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Improved ‘' Batoum " Type, built by Messrs. Yarrow & Co. 


to the vessel’s course, without suffering 
any perceptible deflection. 

The latest experiments were made at 
Wood’s Holl, Mass., in November, 1886, 
with a torpedo 8 feet 6 inches long, 13 
inches in diameter, and weighing, with 
its explosive charge, only 325 pounds. 
Owing to the want of proper trial 
ground, the torpedo was not tested at 
full power ; but with half-power it de- 
veloped an average speed of 284 miles 
per hour for 100 yards, and 20,4, miles 
for 200 yards, with a total range of 750 
yards. 

Another very ingenious torpedo is 
that lately invented by Lieutenant M. E. 


Hall, U.S. N. It is still in the experi- 
mental stage, but has already developed 
high speed, and a remarkable capability 
for maintaining a straight course and 
uniform depth below the surface. 
Besides the torpedoes we have select- 
ed as types of their classes, a number of 
others have attracted considerable at- 
tention, among which may be mentioned 
the Paulson, the Brennan, and the so- 
called “Rockets,” designed to move 
upon the surface of the water. Some 
of the last-named class proved to be 
equally as dangerous to friends as to 
foes—as was demonstrated in a trial 
which the writer recalls, where the rock- 
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The Stiletto, built by Messrs. Herreshoff. 
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et, after rushing a few hundred feet toward its imaginary 
enemy, turned nearly directly back in its course and 
caused considerable commotion among its friends. 

Since most torpedoes of the projectile class are in- 
tended for use in conjunction with torpedo-boats, it will 
hardly be a digression to call attention to these remark- 
able little vessels. 

The most noted torpedo-boat builders of the world 
are Messrs. Yarrow, and Messrs. Thornycroft, of London, 
to whom the writer is indebted for the accompanying 
illustrations of their latest boats. Each of these great 
firms employs from 1,000 to 1,200 workmen, and can turn 
out at least one completed boat per week. The chief 
peculiarity of torpedo-boats is their almost phenomenal 
speed. They are built of steel, the different classes rang- 
ing in length from 55 feet, intended for harbor defence, 
to vessels of 166 feet, capable of making an extended 
cruise at sea. One of our illustrations shows the Falke, 
a boat recently built by the Messrs. Yarrow for the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. It is 135 feet long, 14 feet wide, 
draught of water 5 feet 6 inches, and attained on the 
trial trip a speed of 25} miles per hour. The armament 
consists of two Nordenfeldt machine-guns, carried on 
deck, and two bow-tubes for discharging Whitehead tor- 
pedoes. 

The development of torpedo-boats is now so rapidly 
progressing that any description becomes almost out of 
date during the writing. A vessel just completed by the 
Messrs. Yarrow for the Japanese Government is the 
largest that has been yet built. It is 166 feet long, 19 
feet wide, is provided with twin screws, to give greater 
facility in turning, and maintains a speed of 24 miles per 
hour. The engines are protected by a steel deck one inch 
thick ; and, in addition to two bow-tubes for discharging 
torpedoes directly ahead, two turn-tables are mounted 
on deck, from which torpedoes can be launched in any 
desired direction. 

Very similar in their construction, and no less famous 
for speed and manceuvring qualities, are the boats built 
by the Messrs. Thornycroft. The illustration on page 
431 represents one of their boats recently constructed 
for the Danish Government. 

In this country, the Messrs. Herreshoff, of Bristol, R. I., 
have built a number of very fast boats, designed to be used 
with torpedoes. One of these is the noted steam-yacht 
Stiletto, which may well be taken as a representative of 
the American type. The Stiletto is built of wood, with 
iron braces ; length, 94 feet ; width, 11 feet ; draught of 
water, 4 feet 6 inches, and has attained a speed of 25 miles 
per hour. 

A very formidable torpedo-vessel has been built in re- 
cent years by that greatest of living engineers, Captain 
John Ericsson. It has been appropriately named the 
Destroyer. Once, at a critical moment in the history of 
our country, as every Ame.ican well knows, Captain 
Ericsson came to the rescue with a Monitor. Since then 
his genius, energies, and mechanical skill have been 
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devoted to the problem of saving our 
great coast cities from destruction in 
the event of war with a foreign naval 
power. The result of these years of 
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steel torpedo, 25 feet long, 16 inches in 
diameter, and carrying a charge of 300 
pounds of gun-cotton. It has a range 
of 300 feet during the first three sec- 




















Captain Ericsson's Submarine Gun and Projectile. 


study and experimenting is the De- 
stroyer, armed with a _ torpedo-gun 
which discharges under the water a 
projectile carrying a charge sufficient 
to sink the largest iron-clad afloat. The 
submarine gun is mounted in the bow 
of the vessel, near the keel, as shown in 
one of the accompanying illustrations, 


onds of its flight. The form of the tor- 
pedo is cylindrical, with a conical point 
in which is placed the percussion-lock 
and firing-pin, and the explosion takes 
place upon impact. 

While Captain Ericsson’s submarine 
torpedo-gun may be applied to vessels 
of almost any class, the Destroyer is 
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Ericsson's Stee! Torpedo. 


and is thus nearly ten feet below the 
surface of the water. It consists of a 
cylinder of gun-metal, or steel, 30 feet 
long, additionally strengthened at the 
breech by broad steel rings. It is 
loaded at the breech, the muzzle being 
incased by the vessel’s stem, and closed 
by a valve to exclude the water. This 








Percussion Lock and Firing-pin, Ericsson's Torpedo. 


valve is opened by suitable levers just 
before the gun is to be discharged, and 
closes automatically as the projectile 
leaves the muzzle.* The projectile is a 

* A lighc, wooden disk, which is shot away at each dis- 
charge, is inserted in the muzzle just before the gun is 


loaded, and prevents the entrance of water during the time 
the valve is open. 


so well adapted to such an armament as 


to merit a description. The vessel’s 
lines are very sharp, and alike at both 
the bow and stern, thus enabling her to 
move ahead or astern with almost equal 
facility. The hull is 130 feet in length, 
built wholly of iron, partially armored 
at the bow ; width, 17 feet ; draught of 
water, 11 feet. Two iron decks, sepa- 
rated by a distance of about 3 feet, extend 
the whole length of the vessel, sheltering 
the crew and machinery, the space be- 
tween the decks being filled with cork 
floats and bags of air to increase the 
buoyancy. A heavy iron shield, 2 feet 
thick, backed by 5 feet of solid timber, 
crosses the deck near the bow, inclining 
backward at an angle of 30 degrees, so 
as to deflect any shot that may strike it, 
below and behind which the crew, the 
gun, and all the vital parts of the ma- 
chinery are situated. When equipped 
and ready for action, only a few inches 
of the Destroyer show above the water, 
thus exposing to an enemy but a small 
target, and at the same time affording 
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The Peacemaker. 


to the crew and engines the additional 
protection of the surrounding water. 
The gun is discharged by electric wires 
leading to the pilot-house, likewise situ- 
ated behind the shield, where a reflec- 
tor affords the officer in command and 
the helmsman a full view of the horizon 
in front of the vessel. 

The Alarm, a vessel of a very novel 
type, designed by Admiral Porter, en- 
joys the distinction of being the only 


chinery. This consists of a cylindrical 
iron “spar,” 35 feet long, carrying a 
torpedo attached to its outer end, and 
capable of being run out, under the 
water, a distance of 25 feet ahead of 
the prow. Electric wires lead from the 
torpedo along the spar, through grooves 
cut for that purpose, to a firing pedestal 
on deck. Like the Destroyer, the Alarm 
is designed to fight “ bows-on.” 
Remarkable turning and manceuvring 
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U. S. Torpedo-Ram Alarm. 


torpedo-boat belonging to the United 
States Government.* This vessel com- 
bines the qualities of a gun-boat, ram, 
and torpedo-boat. The Alarm is 173 feet 
long, 27 feet 6 inches wide, draught of 
water 12 feet, and hasan immense under- 
water prow, or ram, 32 feet long, project- 
ing from the bow. Within this hollow 
prow, which is covered with 44 inches of 
wrouglit-iron armor, is the torpedo ma- 


* The Intrepid has never been regarded as a success. 


powers have been obtained by adopting 
the “Mallory Propeller,” an ingenious 
invention by which the screw may be 
quickly moved so that its full force is 
exerted in a direction at right angles to 
the vessel’s length, causing the latter 
to turn almost upon a fixed pivot. The 
armament, in addition to the ram and 
torpedo, consists of one heavy gun 
mounted in the bow, for firing directly 
ahead, and a number of Hotchkiss and 
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Gatling machine-guns. In action, it is 


intended that, simultaneously with ram- 
ming a hostile ship, the gun should be 
fired and the torpedo exploded. 

A submarine torpedo-boat, bearing 
the suggestive name of Peacemaker, 
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the will of the pilot. It is designed to 
approach the enemy’s ship under water, 
and, in passing beneath the latter’s keel, 
to release two torpedoes connected by 
a short rope. The torpedoes are im- 
bedded in cork floats, to which powerful 

















Lieutenant Zalinski’s Eight-inch Pneumatic Dynamite Torpedo Gun 


has recently undergone in New York 
harbor a series of trials that have excited 
both the curiosity of the public and the 
interest of naval and military men. This 
vessel, the invention of Mr. J. H. L. 
Tuck, is built of iron and steel ; length, 
30 feet ; width, 7 feet Ginches; depth, 6 
feet. The crew consists of a pilot and 
an engineer. The former stands with 
his head in a little dome projecting a 
foot above the deck, from which small 
plate-glass windows permit him to see 
in every direction. Compressed air for 
breathing is stored in a series of reser- 
voirs within the boat. Not the least 
notable feature of the Peacemaker is 
the “ fireless engine,” an invention based 
upon the discovery that a solution of 
caustic soda can be utilized under certain 
conditions to produce the heat neces- 
sary for generating steam. Side-rud- 
ders, or deflectors, are placed at the 
bow and stern, with which, by varying 
their angle of inclination from a hori- 
zontal plane, the vessel is made to dive, 
or rise to the surface of the water, at 


magnets are attached, which cause them 
to rise as soon as detached from the 
boat, and to adhere to the ship’s bottom. 
Connection is still retained with the tor- 
pedoes by electric wires, and after the 
boat has steamed away to a safe dis- 
tance, the explosion is caused by an 
electric fuse. In the recent trials the 
vessel ran a distance of two and a half 
miles without coming to the surface, 
and demonstrated that, although sub- 
merged to a depth as great as fifty feet, 
it was still under perfect control of the 
pilot. It is proposed by the inventor 
to make a number of improvements in 
the vessel prior to the trials soon to 
take place before a board of army and 
navy officers at Fortress Monroe. 
Lieutenant Zalinski, of the United 
States Army, has been engaged during 
the last two years in developing a very 
novel and formidable weapon of war, a 
view of which, taken from a photograph, 
is shown on this page. It is described 
in his official report to the Secretary of 
War as a “pneumatic, dynamite torpe- 
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do-gun.” The barrel of this remarkable 
piece of ordnance is 60 feet long, made 
of iron tubing, and lined with brass to 
give a smooth interior. It throws a 
cylindrical brass or steel torpedo, eight 
inches in diameter, carrying 2 charge of 
60 pounds of dynamite, a distance of 24 
miles. Compressed air, as the name of 
the gun implies, is the projecting force 
employed, the rear end of the gun-bar- 
rel being connected with an air reser- 
voir, kept under great pressure by an 
engine and any suitable pumping ma- 
chinery. The gun is so accurately bal- 
anced on its supports, and the mechani- 
cal arrangements are so perfect, that but 
one man is required to aim and fire it. 
It is loaded at the breech, and the dis- 
charge is effected by a “firing lever,” 
which opens the valves of the reservoir, 
allowing the highly compressed air to 
enter the gun behind the torpedo, and 
as the latter leaves the muzzle the valves 
close automatically. The charge is ex- 
ploded by means of an electric fuse, the 
eurrent for which is derived from a 
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small battery carried within the torpe- 
do. Two forms of this fuse have been 
designed—one closing the circuit and 
causing the explosion upon impact with 
the enemy’s vessel, by forcing back a 
small steel plunger projecting from the 
extreme forward end of the torpedo; 
while the other, requiring to be moist- 
ened in order to render the battery 
active, ignites the charge after the tor- 
pedo has sunk below the surface of the 
water. 

While the main object of this paper is 
to lay before its readers simply a descrip- 
tion of the mechanical features of some 
of the most approved torpedoes and tor- 
pedo-vessels of the present day, the writer 
desires to correct, so far as he may in a 
closing sentence, the popular fallacy that 
our great seaport cities and the coast- 
line of our country can be protected by 
torpedoes alone. Such weapons, valua- 
ble adjuncts as they are to any system 
of coast defence, must be regarded as 
only supplemental to modern ships, 
guns, forts, and floating batteries. 


FORTUNE. 


By Elyot Weld. 


InpIFFERENT, yet Fortune still pursues ;— 
Hesperides’ ripe fruit falls at their feet, 
Uncaringly they glean the harvest sweet, 
Nor dream their lot all the less blest would choose. 
The wind blows high and brings the evil news 
My ship has sunk. For them the tidings meet 
Their sails skim harbor-bound their eyes to greet. 
Though seeking not they find, while I but lose. 
Beneath the sun life’s magic waters glance— 
My bark drifts wide. Not mine the power to guide 
It nearer thine. Some wanton wind of chance 
Compels the wandering currents, and they glide 
And merge. To-day our prows float side by side. 
Is Fate all cruel when this joy she grants? 
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OR, THE POSTHUMOUS JEST OF 


By J. S. 


THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN. 


of Dale. 


PART THIRD: THE ADMINISTRATION. 


I. A Leap or Hearts. 


Tue three years following May’s un- 
happy affair with the Countess Polacca 
de Valska had been uneventful. He had 
not plunged again into foreign parts, 
but became a student of the barbarities 
of civilization. He saw what is termed 
the world, particularly that manifestation 
of it which attains its most perfect growth 
in London and Paris. Perhaps it would 
be too much to say that he forgot the 
Countess de Valska, but certainly his 
feelings toward that unhappy fair one 
underwent certain modifications. And 
as he was in the meantime in the receipt 
of some twenty thousand a year from 
the estate of the late John Austin, he by 


degrees became more reconciled to the 
extremely practical view the cruel count- 
ess had taken of their duties in relation 
to that gentleman’s will. 

He very often wondered as to who 


might be the residuary legatee. It 
would be a wild freak, that he was sure 
of. It was quite on the cards for Uncle 
Austin to have provided that, since his 
nephew did not want the money, it 
might go to the devil for all he cared. 

It is more sad to say that, as time 
went by, certain metaphysical doubts as 
to the objective reality of the Cascadegli 
and the Siberian mine began to obtrude 
themselves. Faith of the most stubborn 
description remained to him, so far as 
the countess’s Paris salon and her beau- 
tiful self was concerned, but he failed to 
see the necessary connection between 
Trouville, Baden-Baden, Italia Irredenta, 
and the Parisian police. 

But May was a man of his word ; and 
he looked forward, at first eagerly, and 
afterward with mingled emotions, to 
their promised next meeting in Brook- 
line, Mass. 

However, it gave him no serious 
trouble until after his acquaintance with 


the beautiful Mrs. Terwilliger Dehon. 
Youth has a long future ahead of it, and 
a young man of twenty-seven easily dis- 
counts obligations maturing only in six 
years. But when May was thirty, and 
well launched in London society— 
whether it was the charms of Mrs. 
Dehon aforesaid, or the vanishing of 
youthful heroism and that increase of 
comfort which attends middle life—a 
political heroine like the Countess Po- 
lacca de Valska no longer seemed to 
him the ideal consort for a man of his 
temperament. 

But Mrs. Terwilliger Dehon—ah, Mrs. 
Dehon! Great heavens! why had they 
not met earlier—before she had sacri- 
ficed herself upon Terwilliger’s com- 
monplace altars, before her radiant 
youth had been shrouded in tragedy? 

The Russo-French police may be suc- 
cessfully evaded, but not so the laws of 
society. Naught but misery could he 
see in store for them both—one long 
life-agony of divided souls. 

Of course, it took some time before 
this dismal prospect lay fairly out before 
them. At their first meeting there was 
nothing sadder in sight than the purple 
hills of Exmoor and the clear cascades 
of Bagworthy Water ; and their talk was 
broken only by the cheerful yelp of 
hounds. And there had been fortune, 
too, in this; fortune we call fate, when 
fortune turns out ill. He had hardly 
seen her at the Cloudsham Meet, and but 
just knew who she was. Thither he had 
gone with his friends, the Leighs, to see 
the red deer hunted in his ancient lair ; 
and as he stood there, snuffing with his 
horse the sea-breeze that came up from 
Porlock Bay, immaculate in coat and 
patent-leathers, she had ridden up with 
a fat and pursy citizen sitting another 
square-built brute beside her. A Diana, 
by heaven! thought he; and, indeed, 
she sat her horse as any goddess might, 
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and clothed her own riding-habit as the 
moon her covering of cloud. 

“Who's that?” said he to Tom Leigh. 

“That's the girl that married old De- 
hon,” said Tom. ‘She did it - 

But when or how she did it Austin 
never knew, for just then there was a 
joyous baying from the hounds, and 
whish! they scampered downward, 
skirting hanging Cloudsham Wood. Un- 
luckily, they were at the wrong end of 
the field, and before they reached the 
steep bit of gorsy moor that overlooks 
the valley everyone else who meant to 
ride had disappeared in the cover of the 
forest. She reined in her beautiful 
horse on the very brink, and looked up 
the valley over Oare Hill ; May stood a 
few yards below and looked down the 
valley in the direction of Porlock. Then 
she looked down the valley to Porlock, 
and May looked up the valley to Oare 
Hill. And their eyes met. 

Her beautiful eyes glanced quickly 
off, like a sunbeam from a single eye- 
glass. She turned, as if in sudden deci- 
sion, and sped like an arrow over the 
high moor. May’s eyes followed her ; 


and his soul was in his eyes, and his 


body went after the soul. One dig of 
the spurs nigh unseated him, as if his 
spirited horse scorned such an incite- 
ment to chivalric duty; and so, for 
some twenty minutes on end they rode, 
May neither gaining nor losing, and 
both out of sight of the rest of the hunt. 
Now and then the cry of hounds came 
up from the forest-valley on the right, 
and May fancied he heard below a crash- 
ing as of bushes; but he had faith in 
his guiding goddess and he took her 
lead. 

The high winds whistled by his head, 
and there were blue glimpses of the sea 
and wide gray gleams of misty moor- 
land ; but the soft heather made no 
sound of their mad gallop, and May was 
conscious of nothing else save the noble 
horse before him and the flutter of the 
lady’s riding-habit in the wind. Now the 
earth that rushed beneath was yellow 
with the gorse, now purple with the 
heather ; here, he would sail over a turf- 
bank, there, his horse would swerve furi- 
ously from the feeling of an Exmoor 
bog ; where she would ride, he would 
ride. This he swore to himself; but she 
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rode straight, and he could make no gain. 
At the top of the moor, almost on the 
ridge of Dunkery Beacon, was a narrow 
cart-path, fenced six feet high in ferny 
turf, after the usual manner of Devon- 
shire lanes. May saw it and exulted ; 
this was sure to turn her, till she found 
a gate at least. 

But his beautiful chase rode up the 
gentle inner incline and sailing over the 
lane like a bird, was lost to sight upon 
the other side. 

“By heaven !” swore May to himself. 
“She means to kill herself.” 

He rode at it and cleared the six-foot 
lane successfully ; but his horse could 
not bunch his legs upon the narrow bank 
beyond. He rolled down it, and May 
over his head into a bank of heather. 

The eager American prematurely be- 
gan to swear before his head struck the 
ground ; and before his one moderate 
oath was finished, he was upon his horse 
and off again. Mrs. Dehon had not 
even turned round upon his disaster ; 
but May was none the less attracted to 
her by that. Why should she? 

They were riding down hill now ; and 
she was riding a little more carefully, 
favoring her horse. But May cared 
neither for his horse nor his neck by 
this time. Straight down the hill he 
rode ; and by the time they reached the 
Lynn he had gained the quarter-mile 
he lost. Here she had pulled up her 
horse, and he pulled up his at a cour- 
teous distance ; and both sat still there, 
in the quiet valley ; and the noise of their 
horses’ breathing was louder than the 
rustle of the wind in the old ash-trees 
around them. 

May wondered if his pilot was at 
fault; but hardly had the thought 
crossed his mind before they heard again 
the music of the hounds, at full cry ; 
and far up, two or more miles away, 
toward the Countisbury road, they saw 
the stag. Though so far off, he was 
distinctly visible, as he paused for one 
moment on the brow of the black 
moor, Outlined against the blue sky ; 
then he plunged downward, and the 
hounds after him, and May’s horse 
trembled beneath him ; and May won- 
dered why his goddess was not off. 

But instead of riding down to meet 
the hunt, along the valley of the East 
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Lynn, by Oare Church and Brendon, she 
turned and rode up in the direction of 
Chalk-water. May followed ; and hardly 
had they left the Lynn and gone a fur- 
long up the Chalk-water Combe, when 
she struck sharp to the right, breasting 
the very steepest part of Oare Oak Hill. 
If she knew that he was behind her, she 
did not look around; and May again 
had all that he could do to keep his 
guide in sight. 

And now the event proved her skilful 
venery. For as they crested Oare Oak 
Hill, and the long bare swell of the moor 
rolled away before them, the sharp cry 
of the hounds came up like sounds of 
victory in the valley just below. Well 
had Diana known that either way of 
the Lynn would be too full of his ene- 
mies for the now exhausted deer to 
take. It must make for Bagworthy 
Water. Long ere they had ridden down 
the Lynn to the meeting of the streams, 
the hunt would have passed ; but now, 
as they looked across and along the 
lonely Doone Valley, they saw the full 
pack far down at their feet, close by 
the foaming stream. 

Then May could see his leader whip 
her horse, as if she would open the gap 
between them ; and he set his teeth and 
swore that he would overtake her, this 
side the death. And he gained on her 
slowly, and the purple and yellow 
patches mingled to a carpet as they 
whirled by him, and he felt the spring- 
ing of his horse’s haunches like the 
waves of a sea; and below them, hardly 
apace with them, was the hunt and the 
cry of hounds. Down one last plunging 
valley—no, there was another yet to 
cross, a deep side-combe running trans- 
versely, its bottom hid in ferns. But 
the hounds were now abreast of them, 
below, and there was no time to ride up 
and around. May saw her take it ; and 
as she did, a great shelf of rock and turf 
broke off and fell into the brook below. 
He saw her turn and wave him back ; it 
was the first notice she had taken of him ; 
and he rode straight at the widened 
breach and took it squarely, landing by 
her side. Then, without a word, they 
dashed down, alongside of the slope, 
and there, in upper Bagworthy waters, 
found the deer at bay, and the hounds ; 
but of the hunt no sign, save Nicholas 
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Snow, the huntsman, with reeking knife. 
He had already blooded his hounds ; and 
now he sat meditatively upon a little 
rock by the stream, his black jockey-cap 
in his hands, looking at the body of the 
noble stag, now lifeless, that had so 
lately been a thing of speed and air. A 
warrantable deer it was, and its end was 
not untimely. 

May pushed his panting horse up 
nearer hers. She was sitting motion- 
less, her cheeks already pale again, her 
eyes fixed far off upon the distant moor. 
“Mrs. Dehon!” said he, hat in hand. 

The faintest possible inclination of 
her head was his only response. 

“T have to thank you for your lead,” 
said May. 

For one moment she turned her large 
eyes down to him. ‘“ You ride well, sir,” 
said she. 

When the M. D. H. and others of the 
hunt came up, they found these two 
talking on a footing of ancient friend- 
ship. The slot was duly cut off and 
presented to Mrs. Dehon; and many 
compliments fell to our hero’s share, for 
all of which May gave credit to the 
beautiful huntress beside him. 

Tom Leigh cocked his eye at this, but 
did not venture to present him to her 
after that twenty-mile run. And thus 
it happened that to her our hero was 
never introduced. 

When Mr. Dehon arrived, some hours 
later, Tom Leigh led him up. “Myr. 
Dehon,” said he, “I think that you 
should know my particular friend, Mr. 
Austin May.” And Tom Leigh cocked 
his eye again. 

May looked at the pursy little old 
man, and felt that his hatred for him 
would only be buried in his enemy’s 
grave. But his enemy was magnani- 
mous, and promptly asked them both 
to dinner, which May did not scruple to 
accept. 


I. Perseus anp ANDROMEDA. 


Austin May fell devoutly in love with 
Mrs. Dehon. This was without doubt 
the grande passion of his life. And it 
was hopeless. 

He was just at the age when such af- 
fairs are sternest realities to modern 
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men. He was beyond the uncertainty 
of youth, and before the compromises 
and practicalities of middle life. And 
there was something about Gladys De- 
hon to make a man who cared for her 
ride rough-shod, neck or nothing, over 
all things else. All the world admired 
her; would have loved her had it dared. 
There was no daring about it in Aus- 
tin’s case; his audacity was not self- 
conscious ; he simply followed her as he 
had followed her over combe and bea- 
con on that Exmoor day. 

People could tell him little about her, 
save that she had been very poor and 
very proud, and was very beautiful. 
Gladys Darcy—that had been her name 
—last of a broken family of Devon and 
of Ireland. She had neither sister nor 
brother, only a broken-down father, long 
since sold out of his Household cap- 
taincy. She had sold herself to Terwil- 
liger Dehon, the rich speculator ; and 
she was his, as a cut diamond might 
have been his ; bought with his money, 
shining in his house, and he no more 
within her secret self than he might 
have been within the diamond’s brilliant 
surface. And two months after the 
wedding her old father had died and 
made the sacrifice in vain. Then she 
became the personage that the world 
knew as the “beautiful Mrs. Dehon.” 
May used to dream and ponder about 
her, long hours of nights and days; 
and he fancied that something about 
her life, her lonely bringing-up, her fa- 
ther’s precepts, had made her scornfully 
incredulous of there being such a thing 
as the novelist’s love in life. She had 
been a greater nature than her father, 
and all mankind had been nothing to 
her as compared with even him. Too 
early scorn of this world’s life prepares 
the soul for evil compromises. 

Her character, her nature, she ex- 
pressed in no way whatever. She had 
neither intimate friends, charitable oc- 
cupations, tastes, follies, nor faults. She 
shone with a certain scornful glitter of 
splendor, but even of old Dehon’s mill- 
ions she was not prodigal. She never 
flirted ; she never looked at one man 
long enough for that. Her one occu- 
pation was hunting, and she rode to 
hounds in a way to shake the nerves of 
every M. F. H. in England. 
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Tom Leigh was afraid of her; and 
when they were asked for a week’s visit 
that autumn, in their box in Leicester, 
refused to go. May went. And if there 
was a man of whom she was not utterly 
unconscious, he surely was the one. 
Perhaps there was something about his 
way that she liked. For, with neither 
much speech, delay, nor artifice, our 
hero made his heart and soul up into a 
small packet and threw them into her 
deep eyes ; and when she looked at him, 
he had them; and when she looked 
away, they were gone. And this he did 
perfectly frankly and directly, but with- 
out spoken words. The world saw it as 
clearly as did she, and liked him none 
the less for it. He was quite incapable 
of any effort to conceal it ; old Terwilli- 
ger might have seen it had he been so 
minded. Possibly he did, and the 
knowledge lent an added value to his 
chattel in the old stockbroker’s mind. 
Mrs. Dehon herself treated May with 
perfect simplicity, but with an infinite 
gentleness, as the moon-goddess might 
have looked upon Endymion. 

This state of things got to be per- 
fectly well known to the world. Such 
things always are well known to the 
world ; nothing is more striking than 
the perfect openness with which our 
heart-histories are revealed in modern 
life, except perhaps the ease with which 
those most intimately concerned main- 
tain a polite and unembarrassed ap- 
pearance of utter ignorance upon the 
subject. All the world loves a lover, 
particularly a hopeless one ; and it was 
quite the mot dordre of society that 
year for people to ask Mrs. Dehon and 
the handsome American to their houses 
together. 

And Mrs. Dehon? Well, before the 
coming of spring she felt a great and 
trustful friendship for this incidental 
castaway upon the waters of her troubled 
life. May afterward remembered that 
she told him many things about herself ; 
and she had spoken of herself to no one 
else before, her own father included. 
She even let him see a little of her heart. 
And itis an axiom that he who sees ever 
so little of a woman’s heart has but to 
take it. Seeing is possession. This is 
the wisdom of the fair Melusine, and 
other wise old medizeval myths. 
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It is needless to say that May had 
absolutely forgotten the Countess de 
Valska ; more completely than even she 
had forgotten the Siberian mausoleum 
of her Serge. If May thought of her 
once in that year, it was to dismiss her 
memory with a curse for his own folly, 
and a mental oath that no Trouvillian 
countess would part him, should his 
way ever be clear to Gladys Darcy. He 
would not recognize the hated name of 
Dehon, even in his thoughts. 

Now, it is probable that ours is the 
first civilization known to history where 
this state of things could exist, be mutu- 
ally known, and continue in tranquil per- 
manency. But it does—that is, it nearly 
always does—and it is a credit, after 
all, to our teaching and our times that 
it does so. The ancient Perseus cut 
Andromeda’s chains and departed with 
her by the next P. and O. steamer they 
could signal ; the modern one sits down 
on the strand beside her, and he and 
Andromeda die to slow music—that is, 
in case either should chance to die before 
the malady is cured. And Andromeda’s 
master relies on the strength of his 
chains and on Perseus’s good bringing- 
up, and is not wholly displeased at the 
situation. Particularly for a sly old 
stock-broker like Terwilliger Dehon, 
whose idea of values is based on the 
opinion of the street, a Perseus to his 
Andromeda is half the fun. The world, 
on the whole, approves the situation ; but 
the husband Dehon is not a popular char- 
acter, and it likes the Perseus better. 

But Austin May stood the passive réle 
for precisely twelve months; and then 
he made up his mind that something 
would have to break. He hoped it might 
be the neck of old Terwilliger ; but Prov- 
idence seldom spoils a dramatic situa- 
tion by sosimple a denouement. And, 
to tell the truth, considering the way 
the three rode to hounds, it was much 
more likely to be his own or Gladys’s. 
One thing was sure: their triangular 
relations were too strained to continue. 
He came to this conclusion after one 
precisely similar day upon Exmoor, a 
year after their first meeting ; except 
that upon this occasion the deer took 
to the sea below Glenthorne and was 
drowned, and he and Gladys rode side 
by side in silence. 
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Accordingly, that night Austin May 
wrote a letter; and in the morning 
showed Terwilliger a telegram from 
America, took his departure, shook 
hands hard with old Terwilliger, barely 
touched the slender fingers of his wife, 
but, when he did so, left the letter in 
her hand. May kept no copy of this 
letter ; but he remembered it very well. 
It ran as follows : 


“GLADYS : 

“I must not stay in England any 
more. I cannot bear it. I know that 
you are unhappy, and I must go where, 
at least, I shall not see it. Nor can I 
trust myself with you after our ride of 
yesterday. 

* Remember always that, wherever I 
am, I am always and only yours. This 
is a very strange thing to say; but I 
think there are times when men and 
women should show each other their 
hearts, however much the truth may 
shock the prudes and pedants. And I 
do very much wish to say that if ever 
you are free, I ask you to marry me. 

“Tt is a sad thing that the circum- 
stances of your wedded life are such 
that I can say these things to you and 
not offend you. But you have shown 
me enough of your heart for this. 

“T go now into Asia. A trivial duty 
will call me to my family home for one 
day, on August 14, 1886. Then, if I do 
not hear of you there, I shall disappear 
again. After that I shall write you once 
a year. 

“ Good-by, 
a ee 


Tl. Aineas anp Camitia. 


Poor Austin ! 


A boy’s love feeds on 
the romance of hopelessness, flourishes 
apace in the shadow of despair ; it de- 
lights in patient waiting, in faithful 
fidelity, in lapses of years; but a man’s 
is peremptory, immediate, uncompro- 


mising. Some secret instinct bids a 
Romeo to contemplate a tragedy with 
cheerfulness ; and ten to one that his 
years of gloom change, as they fall be- 
hind him, to “un joli souvenir.” But 
aman, middle-aged, knows when he 
wants his Dulcinea, and he wants her 
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here and now. No glamour of blighted 
affections can make up for the hard facts 
of life to him. 

When a middle-aged man can’t get 
the woman he wants, there are three 
recognized and respectable courses open 
to him. He works a little harder, plays 
a good deal harder, or he marries some- 
one else. The last was out of the ques- 
tion for a man so consumed by the 
fires of passion as Austin May, but the 
fuel of his heart was transformed into 
nervous energy of the entire system. 
He plunged again, like a rocket, into a 
rapid and circuitous course of travel 
and adventure; and, after a brilliant 
career through the remote East, de- 
scended, like the burned-out stick, some 
fifteen months later, in San Francisco. 
Thence he went home. 

The fact was, he wanted rest. His 
heart was tired of throbbing, his head 
weary with thinking. And all his mad 
adventure had only tired the body, had 
made him sleep at night, nothing more. 
He had been through. the world again, 
but Gladys Dehon was all of it to him. 
He thought of her now with a certain 


dull pain—less madly, more hopelessly, 
than in England the two years before. 
He could not bear to go back to his 


home. He went to Boston, and he saw 
his lawyers ; but he did not go out to 
Brookline. This he vowed he would not 
do until that day when he had promised 
Gladys he would be there. He did not 
forget that he had promised the count- 
ess, too; but he was no longer so much 
troubled by the countess. He would 
kill her, if necessary. 

Meantime, he went to pass the win- 
ter in New York. He had _ himself 
elected a member of two fashionable 
clubs. He followed the hounds in 
Long Island and in Jersey. He went 
to dinners and he danced at ger- 
mans, albeit with an aching heart. He 
renaturalized himself; he made friends 
with his countrymen, and he studied his 
countrywomen. He got himself once 
more désorienté in Americai» society. 
He observed what respect was every- 
where shown to the VanDees, and how 
little, comparatively, one thought of the 
McDums. He found that civilization 
was pitched on a higher scale, finan- 
cially, than he had supposed. Thirty 
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thousand a year was none too much for 
aman to marry on. Now, Austin had 
not over twenty thousand, even if he ful- 
filled the hard conditions of his uncle’s 
will. 

He took aa interest in yachting, and 
gave orders for a cutter that was to beat 
the prevailing style of sloop. He also 
imported a horse or two, and entered 
one of them at Sheepshead Bay. He 
had a luxuriously furnished flat, near 
Madison Square. He went to St. Au- 
gustine in the spring, with the Van- 
Dees, and while there was introduced 
to Georgiana Rutherford. He saw her 
afterward in New York. Early in June 
he asked her to marry him. 

Miss Rutherford was a young lady of 
supreme social position, great wealth, 
and beauty. She had for two years 
been the leading newspaper belle of 
New York society. Her movements, 
her looks, her dresses, the state of her 
health, the probable state of her affec- 
tions—everything about her, to the very 
dimples in her white shoulders—had 
been chronicled with crude precision in 
the various metropolitan journals hav- 
ing pretensions to haut ton (for high 
tone is not a good translation), and 
had thence been eagerly copied through- 
out the provincial weeklies of the land. 
Miss Rutherford was absolutely a per- 
son to be desired. 

It would not be fair to May to say 
that he was false to Gladys Dehon. His 
passion for her, too vehement, had 
fairly burned itself out. In the two 
years since he had left her, May’s heart 
had, as it were, banked its volcanic fires. 
However fissured were its ravined 
depths, the surface was at rest, and the 
lava-flood that concealed it was already 
cool. And a_ beautiful huntswoman 
who had ridden out of sight of her first 
husband, as had Gladys Dehon, was not 
at all the sort of person for middle- 
aged Austin May to marry and bring to 
Boston. These things he felt for some 
weeks before he proposed to Miss Ruth- 
erford, and she was precisely the sort of 
girl he saw was best. If old Uncle Aus- 
tin had selected her himself, he could 
not have made a better choice. And 
well, thought May, he saw the motives 
of his kind old uncle’s will, and the 
wisdom born of much experience, and 
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long consideration and a knowledge of 
Eclipse claret, that had prompted it. 
May did not pretend to himself that 
he loved Georgiana Rutherford as he 
had loved Gladys Dehon. Even now, 
he was not blind to that. But he thought 
that she was pretty, and well-placed, 
and good style; and she had a large 
fortune, and a still larger family con- 
nection, all of the very best securities. 
In fact, May, at least so far as he ad- 
mitted to himself, did not do justice to 
the qualities of Miss Rutherford. Miss 
Rutherford was a very charming girl ; 
much cleverer and much better educated, 
to say nothing of her style and beauty, 
than any embryo Gladys Dehon that 
May had ever seen. She was perfectly 
mistress of her own heart, as she was of 
her own fortune, and it was dangerous 
to present to her foreigners, lest they af- 
terward shot themselves. They always 
went wild about her; much to Miss 
Rutherford’s discomfort. Some would 
besiege her; others would curse her ; 
others, still, say evil things about her in 
the true Parisian manner. Miss Ruth- 
erford remained “more than usual calm” 


through it all. 
She had the reputation of being a 


flirt, but it was not so. She tried her 
adorers, Portia-like, successively; the 
moment that they failed to reach a cer- 
tain standard, it was entirely right and 
fair for her to drop them. Some of 
them would cry that they were hurt, 
and these she contemned from her very 
soul. She did not regard such matters 
as subjects for tears. Marriage was a 
step in life, like any other, and only de- 
served more serious consideration be- 
cause it was final. 

This was the woman whose love was to 
make heart-haven for Austin May; the 
serious, sober choice of his manhood, af- 
ter all his boyish follies were past. He 
had told her very seriously and politely 
of his desire to marry her, one Sun- 
day evening, on the piazza of a house 
at Newport. It was necessary for him 
to speak in a low tone, as the people of 
the house were not far off. She was si- 
lent for some seconds, and then he had 
kissed her. 

But here came in the first really diffi- 
cult thing to do in the whole proceed- 
ing. How was he to tell her of the 
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countess and Gladys Dehon? And yet 
he must tell her, if only to explain the 
necessary delay in announcing their en- 
gagement. He looked at her in the 
light that came from the late sunset ; 
how perfectly of the great world she 
was! He could not bear to lose her 
now; she was just such a wife as he 
would invent for himself, had she not 
existed. She was sitting silently, in a 
pose that was full of grace and training ; 
much too finely bred to be blushing be- 
cause he had kissed her. No man had 
ever kissed her before; and yet, when 
she deemed that the occasion had come 
when she could fitly let one do it, she 
no more blushed because she had so 
resolved than she would blush at enter- 
ing a ball-room. 

Then he pulled himself together, and 
told her very calmly the history of his 
life. She was greatly interested, and 
listened with attention and sympathy. 

“Of course, you must be there—on 
August 14th, I mean.” 

“And keep my word?” 

“That,” said Miss Rutherford, “I 
must leave to you. You can’t keep your 
word with both of them.” 

“ After all,” said May, hopefully, “they 
may not come.” 

“You surely do not expect them to 
cross the Atlantic in person to meet 
you?” 

“Oh, no!” said May. “They won't 
do that—but they may write or tele- 
graph.” But May did not feel sure 
what Mme. Polacca de Valska might or 
might not do. 

“At all events,” said she, “I think 
our engagement had better not come 
out until after the 14th of August.” 
And May felt constrained to admit that 
this was best. 

“And I do not think that you had 
better see me until then.” 

“What?” cried Austin. 

But Miss Rutherford was firm. She 
would not have him with her every day 
unless she could tell people that they 
were engaged. What was she to say to 
the world if, after that 14th of Au- 
gust, he were to be engaged to Mrs. 
Dehon, for instance? This she deli- 
cately hinted ; but, moreover, she told 
him she had promised to visit the Lar- 
neds, at Pomfret, and the Charles Mt. 
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Vernons, at Beverly, and to spend three 
weeks with the Breezes, at Mount Des- 
ert, in August. He could not trail 
about after her ; and it was only three 
months, after all. So May had con- 
sented, with an ill grace ; and when she 
left, two days later, he found nothing 
better than to join VanKnyper on a 
yachting cruise. Then he had gone up 
on the Restigouche, salmon-fishing ; and 
on the 12th of August he was in the 
Maine woods. 

We have told how, on the 14th of 
August, he arrived at Brookline, true 
to his appointment with all three. It 
was awkward to leave the woods at such 
a time; but May was a man of his word. 
He got to Boston late in the evening 
before, went to his club, and took an 
early morning train for Brookline, as 
we have seen. 

And, perhaps, as we have also seen, 
a much more awkward thing than this 
had happened. Austin May was there, 
ready to meet any one of them. The pe- 
riod of probation required by the will 
had elapsed. 

But as May travelled up to the city in 
that hot weather, he had been wonder- 
ing to himself which and how many of 
them he should see, and it had become 
very clear to him that he did not feel 
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the least desire to see any one of the 
three. 

His uncle’s will had well been justi- 
fied. With shocked shamefacedness he 
thought of the countess, that Trouville 
heroine that he believed to be little bet- 
ter than an adventuress, a gambler, 
tracked by the police. And Mrs. De- 
hon—well, if Mrs. Dehon were to ride 
madly up that quiet Boston lawn, May 
felt sure that he should flee in terror. 
And Edith Rutherford — now that it 
came to the point, and after his three 
months’ consideration, May did not feel 
that he wished to marry even Edith 
Rutherford. 

In fact, as the day wore on, and the 
reaction followed the artificial strength 
given by the stimulants, his state of 
mind had approximated to an abject 
and unreasoning terror. And in this 
mood he was, late in the afternoon, 
when he turned and saw, stationary be- 
fore his front door, that carriage, with 
its footman in livery. 

His one instinct was to conceal him- 
self. Nervously he grabbed the heavy 
“Burton’s Anatomy ;” the secret door 
swung open; the fountain in the lake 
began to play, and in a score of sec- 
onds May was hiding in its cool and 
watery depths. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


By Julia C. R. Dorr. 


I po remind me how, when, by a bier, 
I looked my last on an unanswering face 
Serenely waiting for the grave’s embrace, 

One who would fain have comforted, said: ‘“ Dear, 


This is the worst. 


Life’s bitterest drop is here. 


Impartial fate has done you this one grace, 
That till you go to your appointed place, 
Or soon or late, there is no more to fear.” 
It was not true, my soul! it was not true! 
“Thou art not lost while I remember thee, 
Lover and friend!” I ery, with bated breath. 
What if the years, slow-creeping like the blue, 
Resistless tide, should blot that face from me? 
Not to remember would be worse than death! 
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REMINISCENCES OF 
THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF PARIS. 


By E. B. Washburne, Ex-Minister to France. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE COMMUNE. 


HE month of April, 1871, 
was a month of great 
activity in government 
circles at Versailles. 
Stupendous military 
operations were neces- 
sary before any attempt 
could be made to capt- 

ure Paris from the insurgents. On the 
10th of that month the organization 
of the army was completed and the 
generals assigned to their several com- 
mands. The task which confronted M. 


Thiers was immense, but he met it all, 
as well as the responsibilities of the 
occasion, with courage and with that 
masterly ability which belonged to him. 
He issued frequent proclamations to the 


country, giving news as to the progress 
of events, counselling patience among 
the loyal people, and advising them not 
to be misled by the absurd reports which 
were everywhere spread. It was about the 
middle of April that the Versailles army 
commenced its active operations for the 
reduction of Paris. The invading force 
by this time had become strong and 
powerful, and able leaders had been 
assigned—MacMahon, de Cissey, Lad- 
mirault, and Vinoy. Uniform success 
attended the operations of this army 
from the beginning ; and on the 27th 
of April M. Thiers made a declaration 
to the chamber, which was received with 
great applause, and in which he set forth 
the favorable situation. 

As the Government forces closed in 
upon the city the bitterness toward 
M. Thiers became more and more in- 
tense, and on the 10th of May, after 
the first real success of the Versailles 
troops, the following decree was pass- 
ed by the Commune authorities sitting 
at the Hotel de Ville: ‘Decree, that 
the house of Thiers, situated on the 
Place St. George, shall be demolished ;” 
and this insane decree was scrupulous- 


ly carried out. In passing the Place 
St. George every day or two I saw 
the busy work of demolition going 
on, until literally not one stone was 
left upon another. This maddened be- 
hest of the Commune could not but 
awaken the most intense indignation 
among all right-minded people. M. 
Thiers had lived in this house for by far 
the greater part of his life, and it was 
associated with all his great literary, as 
well as political, work. It had been the 
scene of his hospitality to many of the 
most celebrated men of Europe; and con- 
tained a great collection of rare works 
of art, books, and precious objects—all 
of which were taken away and dispersed. 

A most curious event occurred at the 
Palace of the Tuileries on Sunday after- 
noon, May 10,1871. There was a grand 
concert given there at that time under 
the direction of the Communard author- 
ities. The proposed “Concours” was 
widely advertised in the city, and every 
effort was made to have it a grand suc- 
cess. As its avowed purpose was a 
beneficent one, the appeal made to the 
Communard population of Paris was a 
very strong one. The attendance was 
large, and a great amount of money was 
taken in. The concert was advertised 
for Sunday evening, but there was an 
immense affair in the garden of the Tui- 
leries in the afternoon. There were not 
less than ten thousand persons present. 
There was “music with its voluptuous 
swell;” the bands of a great many regi- 
ments, and no less than one thousand 
musicians, playing and singing the soul- 
stirring Marseillaise. But it was in the 
evening that there was the greatest 
interest. The Palace of the Tuileries 
was thrown open to the public, and the 
great horde of men, women, and chil- 
dren went through the gardens, and de- 
filed through the gorgeous and magnifi- 
cent apartments of the palace. 
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Though I knew all about the concert, 
I did not deem it a fitting occasion to 
be present myself, on a Sabbath day; but 
I sent one of my secretaries, to see what 
was to be seen and to reporttome. He 
stated that what he there beheld was a 
most remarkable and interesting sight. 
Ten thousand people filled all the apart- 
ments, wandering everywhere at their 
ease, and examining into every nook and 
corner of the vast palace. The com- 
ments of the rabble were most amusing. 
My secretary kept along with the crowd 
everywhere, seeing all that was to be 
seen, and listening to all that was said. 
Great interest centred in the private 
apartments of the Empress. The gor- 
geous belongings were everywhere com- 
mented upon by the mob. The bath- 
room of the Empress attracted great 
attention. It was represented as very 
handsome, and as a marvel of luxury, 
beauty, and taste. It was surrounded 
by heavy plate mirrors. The bath was 
cut out of solid marble. The ceilings 
were covered with rich blue silk-velvet. 
The faucets in the bath were of solid 
silver. All that was seen was described 
by the Communards as evidence of the 
profligacy and the luxury of the Court, 
in the vast increase of the taxes levied 
upon them. Not one man in the crowd, 
it is safe to say, had ever paid a cent of 
taxes in his life. 

The Journal Officiel of the 18th of 
May contained the proceedings of the 
Commune of the previous day. Rigault, 
Urbain, and Protot were the master- 
spirits of this meeting, and it was on this 
occasion that a “Jury of Accusation” 
was constituted. The judgments of this 
jury were to be rendered summarily, 
with or without evidence, with or with- 
out hearing of the parties involved, and 
the proceedings were not to be governed 
by any rules. The judgments rendered 
were to be executed in twenty-four 
hours. The greatest possible violence 
was manifested by the members of the 
committee on this occasion. In the 
course of discussion one of the mem- 
bers declared that the great question of 
the moment was, “to annihilate our 
enemies; we are here in a revolution, 
and we are to act as revolutionaires ; 
to constitute a tribunal which shall 
judge, and whose decrees shall be ex- 
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ecuted without mercy and without de- 
lay.” 

It was six o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, May 22d, when a friend came to my 
room and awakened me, to tell me that 
the government troops were in the city 
and that the tri-color was floating on 
the Arc de Triomphe. I dressed hur- 
riedly and went out to see for myself, 
as this great monument was but a short 
distance from my lodgings. When I 
beheld that proud ensign of France 
floating in the breeze, I felt that Paris 
was saved, and that a terrible bur- 
den had been lifted from my shoul- 
ders. I then realized for myself what 
was the effect of the sight of a flag 
under similar circumstances, and re- 
membered what had once been told me 
by an old Galena friend. He was in 
the State of Mississippi when the Rebel- 
lion broke out, and had been ordered 
summarily to leave the country. He 
was fortunately enabled to reach a Mis- 
sissippi steamboat on her way up the 
river. When nearing Cairo the sight 
of the Star Spangled Banner burst upon 
him. “Never in the world,” said he, 
“had I had such a feeling come over me 
as when I then beheld the American 
flag, not a star blotted out nor a stripe 
erased ; the emblem of the glory and 
grandeur of the Republic.” 

After a cup of coffee I started for 
my legation, and learned that some Ver- 
sailles troops had passed down the Rue 
Frangois Premier. The long-looked-for 
had come at last. There was great de- 
moralization in the city, and particularly 
among the National Guard ; indeed, it 
had seemed to me that if the govern- 
ment had made the attack with more 
energy its troops would certainly have 
been inside before that time. The fight- 
ing for a few days previous, around the 
south side of the city, had been very fu- 
rious. The Fort de Vanves had been 
captured from the Communards a week 
before, and the Fort de Montrouge 
seemed to be at the end of its defence. 
Confusion had been all the time increas- 
ing in Paris. The Commune had been 
torn by intestine dissensions and furi- 
ous quarrels among its members; yet 


.the city was held—not so much by the 


military strength of the insurrection- 
ists, as by the failure of the attacking 
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House of M. Thiers, in the Place St. George. 


party to make a breach in the walls. 
But it was apparently impossible, in the 
condition of things then existing, to 
hold out much longer. The insurrec- 
tionists had become more desperate 
than ever. The Committee of Public 
Safety had issued a pronunciamento on 
the morning of the 19th, saying that 
they had determined to blow up Paris 
and bury everyone in its ruins, rather 
than capitulate. 

The 22d of May, 1871, will ever be 
considered an important era in the his- 
tory of Paris and France. It was nine 
weeks and two days since the insurrec- 
tion had broken out, and those weeks 
had run wearily on in the expectation 
that each would be the last. It was a 
very serious thing for me to occupy the 
position that had devolved upon me for 
so long, and amid such constant and in- 
creasing responsibilities. It was at half- 
past three o’clock, in the afternoon of 
the preceding day, that the first division 
of the army of the reserve, commanded 
by General Vergé, entered the gate of St. 
Cloud, which is on what is called the 
“Route de Versailles.” It was more by 
accident than anything else that the 
troops got inat thistime. Having been 
advised that there was no large force to 


oppose them at that particular place and 
VoL, L—29 


moment, they pressed forward, and find- 
ing but little opposition, they were soon 
within the walls. The advance was very 
slow, for it was not known what military 
forces they would have to confront. In- 
deed, it turned out that, practically, there 
was nothing in the way of their going 
right into the heart of the city. 

There were many men truly loyal and 
devoted to the government who remained 
in Paris during the Commune, for the 
reason that they had no place to go to 
if they left the city, and for a further 
reason, that they desired to watch the 
progress of events. One of them was a 
man by the name of Ducatel, who be- 
longed to the service of Engineers of 
Roads and Bridges, and who had been a 
soldier. Seeing the utter demoralization 
of the Communard troops, and that the 
way was open for the Versailles troops 
to enter the city, Ducatel hoisted a 
white handkerchief as a signal to an 
officer in one of the government mili- 
tary posts near St. Cloud. The officer 
and Ducatel approached each other, and 
the latter told him that the entrance 
into Paris was easy, and as a guarantee 
of his statement he would give himself 
up to him. He then led the way over 
the ditch, and was followed by several 
men, and they all soon found themselves 
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inside the city. The few insurgents who 
were there lost no time in getting out 
of the way. Notice having been given, 
the firing from the forts at this point 
was soon stopped, and then it was that 
the division of General Vergé entered 
the gate, at half-past three in the after- 
noon, and took possession of the Point 
du Jour, having captured on their way 
several barricades. Ducatel then be- 
came the bearer of a flag of truce to 
the insurgents, who seized him, and, 
though he was suffering from a bayo- 
net wound, carried him off to the Ecole 
Militaire, tried him by a court-martial, 
and condemned him to death. He was 
rescued, however, by the sudden arrival 
of the Versailles troops, at two o’clock 
the next morning (Monday). 
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The military organization of the city 
was as loose as possible ; and although 
the Versailles troops had passed the 
enceinte before four o’clock in the after- 
noon, yet it was not known in the city 
until after midnight, when the Commu- 
nard authorities were fully advised of 
what had happened. And then it was, 
when it became too late, that there was 
“hurrying to and fro ;” the tocsin was 
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sounded all over the city, the “générale” 
was beaten, and the orderlies dashed 
furiously in every direction; but all to 
no practical purpose. The forces of the 
National Guard in the neighborhood 
became completely demoralized and be- 
gan to retreat hastily before the advanc- 
ing forces, which were entering into the 
city by the Porte St. Cloud. The con- 
sequence was that the Communards, 
who had been guarding the enceinte and 
all the gates from the Porte St. Cloud to 
the Porte des Ternes, found themselves 
taken in the rear, and by four o’clock, 
Monday morning, they had abandoned 
all their positions and fled to the interior 
of the city. The gates of Auteuil, Passy, 
and La Muette, being then left unde- 
fended, the troops of the line began pour- 
ing in through all of them. It was not 
long before the head of one column of 
the Versailles troops advanced into the 
city and passed along the right bank 
of the Seine, on the Cours la Reine, and 
cautiously advanced toward the Place 
de la Concorde. At the same time an- 
other column crossed the Champs Ely- 
sces near the Are de Triomphe, and 
passed down by the Avenue de Fried- 
land to the Rue St. Honoré. At this 
time the insurgents had a formidable 
battery on the heights of Montmartre. 
As soon as it was known that the Ver- 
sailles troops were in the city this bat- 
tery began shelling the Place de l’Etoile. 
By this time I had got down to my lega- 
tion, was fairly seated for my work, and 
had commenced dictating a despatch to 
one of my secretaries. The shells soon 
began falling in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the legation, but fortunately 
we received no damage. There were 
heavy defences about the Place de la 
Concorde, and as the attack of the Ver- 
sailles troops was not pressed with 
much vigor they gained but very little 
ground. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the invading troops having got 
possession of all that part of the city in 
which my legation was situated, I in- 
vited a friend to take a ride with me all 
along those portions of the ramparts 
commanded by Mont Valérien. 

We passed around by the Porte de 
Dauphine (which was very near my 
residence) to the Porte St. Cloud. I 
had not been at my house for two weeks, 
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but I found it only a very little injured. 
Two pieces of shell had entered, but be- 
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sides the breaking of considerable glass 
there was no material damage. Some 
houses in the vicinity received more 
shells than mine, and several of them 
had been pillaged. My servants had 
continued to live in the cellar, where 
they had considered themselves very 
safe, and were enabled to keep out the 
National Guard. 

In going from the Porte de Dauphine, 
which had not been very severely bom- 
barded, to the Porte St. Cloud, we passed 
the gates of La Muette, Passy, and Au- 
teuil. Breaches had been made in all of 
them, and the destruction of property 
in the enceinte was immense. Nothing 
could live under the terrible fire of Mont 
Valérien and Montretout. Military men 
told me that the battery of Montretout 
was the most terrible battery the world 
had ever seen. Never could I have con- 
ceived of such a “wreck of matter.” 
Guns dismounted, their carriages torn 
in pieces, barricades levelled, and build- 
ings entirely demolished. Wesaw along 
the line of the ramparts many dead 
bodies of the National Guard. Return- 
ing from the Point du Jour we saw ad- 
ditional troops going in, and the streets 
of Passy were crowded with them. It 
was supposed there would be one hun- 
dred thousand troops of the line with- 
in the city before morning. As they 
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advanced, driving all the Communards 
before them, they were received with 
unbounded joy by the few people re- 
maining. The citizens were especially 
congratulating each other that they were 
finally delivered from the oppression 
and terror of the last two months. Late 
in the afternoon of Monday, May 22d, 
Marshal MacMahon, who had command 
of all the government forces, had en- 
tered Paris and established his head- 
quarters at Passy. In the evening I 
rode out to see him, to advise him of 
what I knew in relation to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris (who, as I shall soon de- 
scribe, was then held as a hostage in the 
hands of the Communists), and to ex- 
press the hope that the government 
troops might yet be enabled to save 
him. The interview was anything but 
reassuring to me, and I left the head- 
quarters of the Marshal feeling that the 
fate of the Archbishop was sealed. In- 
deed, it turned out that before this time 
he had been removed from Mazas to the 
prison of La Roquette, preliminary to 
his assassination. 

The night of Monday and Tuesday, 
May 22 and 23, 1871, was a frightful 
one. The firing continued all night. 
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Shells from the Communard battery on 
Montmartre were continually falling in 
our quarter, but it was remarkable how 
little the damage had been. After I 
reached the legation, Tuesday morning, 
I mounted to the top of the building, 
in order to get a view from that emi- 
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nence. With the aid of a glass we 
could distinctly see the red flag, which 
had become the emblem of assassina- 
tion, pillage, anarchy, and disorder, 
still fiying from the Ministry of the 
Marine. It was but too evident that 
the Communards were making desper- 
ate resistance. At noon on the 23d 
I started off a messenger to London, 
with a despatch to be forwarded from 
there to my Government at Washington. 
In that despatch I said: “ Desperate 
fighting for thirty-six hours; still con- 
tinues. Versailles gains ground slowly, 
but surely.” On Tuesday, May 23d, the 
battle raged with unparalleled fury in 
the central portion of the city. At half- 
past five or six in the afternoon it was 
evident that an immense fire had broken 
out at the Chancellerie of the Legion 
dHonneur. Soon we saw the smoke 
rising in other parts of the city, which 
showed but too plainly that the Com- 
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munards had begun to carry out their 
threats of a general conflagration. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the 
24th I was awakened by a friend, who 
told me that the Tuileries were all in 
flames. I immediately hurried to my 
legation, and sought a position on the 
roof of the building, which gave me a 
complete view of the fire. It wasastar- 
light night, calm and beautiful. An 
insurgent battery, which had been shell- 
ing that part of the city, was still send- 
ing its bombs into the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the legation every fifteen 
minutes. The roar of other cannon, the 
crépitement of the mitrailleuses, and the 
sharp rattling of the chassepots, fell 
upon the stillness of the night. The 
lurid flames, rising over. the burning 
city, lighted up half the heavens, and a 
more terrible scene was hardly ever 
witnessed. ‘To the fire of the Tuileries 
were added other conflagrations—the 
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Ministry of Finance, the buildings on 
the Rue Royale, and other fires, which 
appeared to have just broken out. At 
one time it appeared to us, who were 
watching the progress of the conflagra- 
tion, that the Hotel des Invalides was 
certainly on fire ; but as the night wore 
on, daylight disclosed its gilded dome 
intact, and we saw, to our intense grati- 
fication, that the fire was a short dis- 
tance beyond, in the same direction. 
At five in the morning, on the 24th, I 
sent a special messenger to Versailles, 
with a telegraphic despatch to my 
Government, giving an account of what 
had taken place up to that very mo- 
ment. 

After this I returned to my lodgings, 
and remained there until I had taken 
my morning coffee. I returned again 
to the legation at nine o’clock, and 
heard that the Versailles troops had 
captured the strong position at the 
Place de la Concorde and the Place 
Vendome. I at once took my carriage 
and proceeded in that direction, pass- 
ing down the Boulevard Haussman to 
the Place St. Augustin and the Caserne 
de la Pépiniére. The insurgents occu- 
pied the Caserne, and it took about two 
hours to drive them out. Strong bar- 
ricades had been erected at the foot of 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, behind the 
church of the Madeleine. At the junc- 
tion of several streets in this neighbor- 
hood the insurgents had other strong 
barricades ; in fact, the key of their po- 
sition was there, for if the troops could 
pass that point, they could take the 
barricades on the Rue Royale and the 
Rue de Rivoli and the Place Venddme 
in the rear. And here the most des- 
perate fighting took place for a period 
of nearly thirty-six hours. The neigh- 
borhood presented the most frightful 
appearance that morning. The side- 
walks of the splendid Boulevard Males- 
herbes were filled with horses, baggage- 
wagons, and artillery-carriages. The 
houses had been more or less torn with 
shot and shell ; the trees were all cut 
to pieces by the fire of the ar tillery and 
musketry, and their branches filled the 
streets. A dead National Guard was 
lying in the excavation for a cellar near 
by. In a small open space in the next 
street were the dead bodies of two sol- 
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diers of the line, who had been sum- 
marily shot as deserters. 

Proceeding farther, I reached the 
church of the Madeleine, at the head of 
the Rue Royale ; many of the buildings 
of that great thoroughfare had been in 
the flames, and others seemed literally 
to have been torn in pieces by the fire 
of the artillery. Going farther up the 
Boulevard des Capucines, I found many 
of the buildings riddled ; upon the side- 
walk was a dead National Guard, and 
in a side street, a short distance from 
there, I saw lying yet another dead body 
of an insurgent. People passing by 
looked on them both with apparent sat- 
isfaction. ‘ I continued on to the Place 
Venddme, which had been evacuated 
during the night, and for the first time 
saw the world-renowned Column Ven- 
déme, as it lay in the position in which 
it had fallen. The insurgents had no 
time to remove the bronze, which was 
afterward made use of by the govern- 
ment in its restoration. The Place de 
la Concorde had been evacuated at the 
same time. The insurgents had retreat- 
ed in the direction of the Hotel de Ville 
and up the Rue Lafayette. From the 
Place Venddme I went to the Rue de 
Rivoli, and proceeded cautiously toward 
the Tuileries under the Arcade. The 
Tuileries were still burning, and the 
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flames were bursting out in a part of the building which they had not before 

reached. It seemed at that moment that it would be impossible to save the 

Louvre, but, most fortunately, some government troops reached that point in 

season to save the palace, with all its treasures of art and historical interest. 

I returned to my legation about noon ; but during the whole afternoon we could 
distinctly see fires raging in many di- 
rections. 

The night of the 24th of May was 
fire, and battle, and burnings all night 
long, and when morning came the fires 
were still raging. The great Hotel de 
Ville, with all its traditions and souve- 
nirs of history, existed no longer. 
The Cour des Comptes, the Court of 

Cassation, the Prefecture of 
Police, and the celebrated old 
prison of the Conciergerie had 
shared the same fate. All had 


been the work of organized 


incendi- 

arism, and 

the insurrec- 

tionists had 

done everything 

in their power to 
destroy Paris. If the 
entry of the troops had 
been delayed much longer, 
this destruction would cer- 
tainly have occurred. The Commune had already made “ perquisitions ” for all 
of the petroleum in the city, and had prepared petroleum-boxes and other means 
of setting fires. Bands of men, women, and children were organized to do this 
diabolical work. During two days immense numbers of these persons had 
been detected in distributing the boxes, and in every case the most summary 
vengeance had been inflicted upon them, without regard to sex, age, or condi- 
tion. One of the employés of my legation counted, on that afternoon, in the 
Avenue d’Antin, the dead bodies of eight children, the oldest not more than 
fourteen years of age, who in distributing the incendiary boxes had been shot 
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on the spot. The state of feeling in 
Paris at this time was beyond descrip- 
tion. What had passed had filled the 
whole population opposed to the Com- 
mune with horror and rage. Arrests 
were made by the government authori- 
ties by the wholesale. The innocent 
and the guilty were alike embraced. 

On the afternoon of the 25th I went 
down into the heart of the city, to see 
for myself what was the progress of 
events. Very little had been done to- 
ward putting matters into shape in those 
parts of the city which had been already 
captured. The fire was still raging in the 
Rue Royale. The Ministry of Finance 
was completely consumed, with every rec- 


ord and paper—a loss that was utterly. 


incalculable. The insurgents having 
been driven to the Place de la Bastille, 
I was enabled to go much farther out 
than I did the day before. I passed up 
the Rue de Rivoli, by the smoking ruins 
of the Tuileries, and had the inexpres- 
sible satisfaction of seeing for myself 
that the Louvre, with all its untold and 
priceless treasures, had been saved. ‘As 


I continued up the Rue Royale, it seemed 


as if I were following in the track of 
anarmy. Reaching the Hotel de Ville, 
I found all the appearance of an in- 
trenched camp. Immense barricades 
had been erected on every street lead- 
ing into the square. I am told that the 
insurgents abandoned it without resist- 
ance, finding themselves on the point of 
being hemmed in ; but, befcre leaving, 
they had applied the torch to that pile 
so associated with the history of Paris 
and of all France, and the pride of all 
Frenchmen for centuries gone by. Now 
there was nothing but a mass of smoul- 
dering ruins. Two squares of magnificent 
buildings near the Place de Hotel de 
Ville had also been destroyed. There 
was a regiment of troops of the line on 
the quay, but scarcely another soul was 
to be seen in the entire neighborhood. 
Eight dead bodies of insurgents, 
partly consumed by fire, lay on the 
ground right in front of what was the 
main entrance to the building, and they 
presented the most horrible appear- 
ance; indeed, there were sad sights on 
every hand. On my return to my lega- 
tion I took the Place de Opéra on my 
way, and I do not recollect a sadder spec- 
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tacle than that which there presented 
itself. I saw some five hundred pris- 
oners—men, women, and children— 
who had been arrested, indiscrimi- 
nately, in some of the worst parts of 
the city, who were being marched out 
to Versailles. There was a squad of 
cavalry marching both in front and rear 
of them, and troops of the line on either 
side. I must say they were the most 
sinister and hideous-looking persons 
that I had ever seen in the whole course 
of my life. It is, perhaps, not to be 
wondered at, that the sight of these 
prisoners excited the people to the 
highest pitch of wrath and indignation, 
and every opprobrious epithet was be- 
ing heaped upon them. The escort 
alone prevented violence from being in- 
flicted upon them at about every step. 
Indeed, I saw a well-dressed woman 
deliberately leave her escort and walk 
toward the prisoners and inflict many 
blows on some of the women. The rage 
seemed to be greater against the women 
than against the men, forin reality they 
were the worse of the two. An officer 
told me that the order was to shoot 
every man taken in arms against the 
government. I could not vouch for the 
truth of what he told me, but I do know 
that large numbers of members of the 
National Guard and many others had 
been summarily executed. 

On Friday noon, May 26th, the sound 
of battle was still heard in the remote 
parts of the city, and new fires had broken 
out. I had no news of the fate of the 
Archbishop of Paris, but it was the gen- 
eral belief that all the hostages had been 
shot. Unfortunately, that belief was 
too soon made a certainty. 


After an insurrection of seventy-one 
days, such as had never been known in 
the annals of civilization, Paris was 
finally delivered, Sunday, May 28, 1871. 
The last positions held in the city by 
the Communard troops were captured 
at four o’clock of the afternoon of that 
day. Some of the insurgent troops had 
gone into the Fort of Vincennes, but, 
being surrounded by General Vinoy, 
they surrendered unconditionally on 
Monday, the 29th day of May. The 
reign of the Commune cf Paris, pursu- 
ing its career of murder, destruction, 
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and terror, went out fi- 

nally in blood and flame. 

Its almost incredible en- 

<—_ ormities—the massacre of the Arch- 

H- N bishop, and the commission of 

> i ae countless other murders of persons 

: Hy : who refused to join in this fiendish 

vo" work ; its horrible and well-organ- 

ized plans of incendiarism, intend- 

A Communist Barricade. ed to destroy the entire city, and 

resulting in the destruction of so 

many great monuments of Paris—are crimes which must excite eternal ex- 
ecration. 

Of one of these my position gave me a special knowledge, and I shall now re- 

turn to speak of it at greater length. 


It was from the fact that I was the only foreign Minister who remained in Paris 
during the days of the Commune that I was brought into relations with the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Up to that time I had known him only by general reputation, 
and as a man eminently beloved by all who knew him, sincerely devoted to the 
interests of his church, and distinguished for his benevolence and kindness of 
heart. When I heard of his arrest by the Commune, on one of the first days of 
April, I considered it one of the most threatening events that had taken place. 
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Yet it was hardly possible to suppose 
that any injury could come to a man like 
the Archbishop Darboy. 

The bloodthirsty Raoul Rigault had 
signalized his brutality, after reaching 
almost supreme power in the Commune, 
by ordering this arrest. The order was 
in these words: “ Order the arrest of citi- 
zen Darboy (Georges), calling himself 
Archbishop of Paris,” and on the 4th of 
April the Archbishop was arrested at his 
residence. The agents of the Commune 
told him that they arrested him simply 
as a “hostage,” that they wished to treat 
him with all the respect due to his rank, 
and that he would be permitted to have 
his servant with him. They transported 
him from his residence to the Prefecture 
of Police in his own carriage, but when 
once in prison, instead of receiving the 
respect due to his rank, he was treated 
like a vulgar criminal. He was soon re- 
moved from the prison of the Prefecture 
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of Police to the prison of Mazas, in an 
ordinary prison-carriage. No sooner 
was he in his cell than his isolation be- 
came complete. He received no news, 
he heard nothing from the outside, and 
saw no persons, not even his fellow-pris- 
oners. 

Shut up as he was in his dreary cell, 
forbidden communication with any per- 
son, it should not be wondered at that 
I temporarily lost sight of him, in the 
whirl of the terrible events then passing 
in Paris. But on the 18th of April the 
Pope’s nuncio, Flavius Chigi, wrote me 
a confidential communication, asking me 
to receive kindly four ecclesiastical can- 
ons of the Metropolitan Church of Paris, 
who would come to me to claim my pro- 
tection in favor of their Archbishop from 
the insurgents ; and he asked to be per- 
mitted to join his prayers to those of the 
good canons, and to assure me of his 
great gratitude for all that I thought I 
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might do in en- 
deavoring, at 
least, to prevent 
any danger com- 
ing to the life of 
Monseigneur 
Darboy. This 
communication 
was brought to 
me by the can- 
ons, and they 
made avery 
strong appeal. 
Visiting Ver- 
sailles on the 
22d of April, I 
called upon the 
Pope’s nuncio, 
to talk with him 
in relation to the 
situation. The 
outrage, in ar- 
resting this 
most devout and 
excellent man 
and confining 
him (au secret) 
in prison, could 
not but create 
a great sensa- 
tion, particular- 
ly in the Catho- 
lic world. I fully 
sympathized 
with the nuncio 
and the gentle- 
men who had 
addressed me in 
respect to it, and 
had no hesitation in telling the nuncio 
that I was at his disposal, to do every- 
thing in my power, of course unofficially, 
to secure the release of the Archbishop. 
I assumed that I should only be con- 
forming to the policy of our Government, 
as illustrated in like circumstances, by 
complying with the request in the hope 
that I might be able to ameliorate the 
condition of the prisoner. I returned 
from Versailles to Paris, on the evening 
of the 22d of April, fully determined to 
act in the matter. The first thing I did 
after reaching my house was to send a 
messenger to General Cluseret, the Com- 
mune’s Minister of War, to make an ap- 
pointment to see him at ten o’clock the 
next morning (Sunday). My messenger 
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returned, saying that he had found Clu- 
seret, who had treated him very kindly, 
and had asked him to request me to call 
upon him, at the Ministry of War, at 
that hour. Taking with me my private 
secretary, I reached the Ministry of War 
promptly at the time named, where I 
found Cluseret occupying a desk which 
had previously been occupied by the 
regular Minister of War of the govern- 
ment. I had known him quite well, and 
he received me very kindly. I then 
stated to him the object of my visit, say- 
ing that I did not visit him in my diplo- 
matic capacity, but simply as a private 
individual, in the interest of good-feel- 
ing and humanity, to see if it were not 
possible to have the Archbishop released 
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from prison. I said that the incarcera- 
tion of such a man, under the pretext of 
holding him as a hostage, was an out- 
rage, and that the Commune, in its own 
interest, should at once release him. He 
answered that it was not a matter within 
his jurisdiction, and however much he 
would like to see the Archbishop re- 
leased, he thought, in consideration of 
the state of affairs then in Paris, it would 
be useless to take any steps in that direc- 
tion. The people would never permit 
the release ; and if he (Cluseret) should 
attempt to intervene in his behalf, it 
would not only render the situation of 
the prisoner more deplorable, but it 
would be fatal to him (Cluseret). Indeed, 
I very much doubted myself whether the 
Commune would dare, in the ‘excited 
state of feeling at the moment, to release 
the Archbishop; but I told General 
Cluseret that I must see him and ascer- 
tain his real situation, the condition of 
his health, and whether he was in want 
of anything. He replied that he could 
see no objection to that, but said that it 
was necessary to get a permission from 
the Procurer of the Commune, Raoul 
Rigault, and suggested that he would 
go with me himself to see the latter, at 
the Prefecture of Police. We at once 
descended the gilded staircase into the 
court-yard, where we found his splendid 
coupé and driver in livery awaiting us. 
He invited me to take a seat with him in 
his coupé, while my secretary followed in 
my own. 

In reaching the apartment occupied 
by Rigault we had to traverse the 
crooked and dirty alleys of the horrid 
old prison of the Prefecture, all filled 
with the brigand National Guard. Rec- 
ognizing the Minister of War, they sa- 
luted him with the touch of the kepi, 
and we passed unmolested. Demanding 
to see Rigault, though it was now eleven 
o'clock, we were told that he was not 
yet up, and my private secretary and my- 
self were then ushered into the magnifi- 
cent salon of the Prefecture, to wait 
until Cluseret should have had an inter- 
view with the Procurer of the Commune 
in bed. While we were waiting we saw 
the servants preparing for the midday 
breakfast in the beautiful dining-hall 
adjoining the salon. I should think the 
table was set for at least thirty covers, 


and it presented that elegant appearance 
which belongs to the second breakfast 
in all well-to-do households in Paris. 
It was fully a half-hour before Cluseret 
returned, and he brought with him a 
document all in the hand-writing of 
Rigault, containing the desired permis- 
sion. 

Armed with this unquestionable au- 
thority, my private secretary and myself 
immediately started for the prison of 
Mazas, where we were admitted without 
difficulty, and treated with every consid- 
eration by the guardians. Their callous 
hearts seemed to have softened toward 
the Archbishop, and they appeared glad 
to welcome us as his friends. As a 
special favor, we were permitted to en- 
ter into his gloomy and naked little cell. 
He had been in prison more than two 
weeks, and had seen no person except 
the jailers, and he was utterly ignorant 
of what had been done during his im- 
prisonment. He seemed delighted to 
see me, and I was deeply touched by 
the appearance of the venerable prelate. 
With his slender person, his form some- 
what bent, his long beard (for he appar- 
ently had not been shaved since his 
confinement), his face haggard with ill- 
health—he could not have failed to 
move the most indifferent observer. I 
told him what the object of my visit 
was, and he at once entered upon an ex- 
planation of his situation. I was struck 
with his cheerful spirit, and captivated 
with his interesting conversation. He 
was one of the most charming and 
agreeable of men, and was beloved alike 
by the rich and poor. He had spent 
his whole life in acts of charity and be- 
nevolence, and was particularly distin- 
guished for his liberal and catholic 
spirit. The cruelty of his position and 
prescience of his coming fate had not 
changed the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion nor the serenity of his temper. No 
words of bitterness or reproach for his 
persecutors escaped his lips, but he 
seemed desirous rather to make excuses 
for the people of Paris, to whom he had 
been allied by so many ties during his 
whole life. He said he was patiently 
awaiting the logic of events, and praying 
that Providence might find a solution 
to the terrible troubles in Paris without 
the further shedding of blood, and he 
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added, in a tone of melancholy, the ac- 
cents of which will never be effaced from 
my memory: “I have no fear of death ; 
it costs but little to die ; I am ready. 
That which distresses me is the fear of 
what will come to the other prisoners ; 
the drunken men, the cries of death, the 
knife, the hatchet, the bayonet.” 
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allowed to send him newspapers and 
other reading-matter, and told him that 
I should avail myself of the permission 
granted to often visit him, in order that 
I might alleviate his situation, if possi- 
ble. From my conversation with him, 


and from all I saw, and from all I knew 
in respect to the Commune, I could not 


The Prison of Mazas. 


I found him confined in a cell about 
six feet by ten, possibly a little larger, 
which had the ordinary furniture of the 
Mazas prison—a wooden chair, a small 
wooden table, and a prison-bed. The 
cell was lighted by one small window. 
As a political prisoner, he was permitted 
to have his food brought to him from 
outside of the prison, and in answer to 
my suggestion that I would be glad to 
ser him anything he might desire, and 
furnish him all the money he might 
want, he said he was not in need at that 
time. We were the only persons that 
he had seen from the outside world 
since his imprisonment. He had not 
even been permitted to see the news- 
papers, or have any intelligence what- 
ever of passing events. Before leaving 
the prison I made application to be 


conceal from myself the real danger that 
he was in, and I hoped more and more 
strongly that I might be instrumental 
in saving him from the fate that seemed 
to threaten him. It was shortly after my 
first visit to the Archbishop, on the 28th 
of April, that he addressed me the note 
which is reproduced on page 458. 


The permission given me by Raoul 
Rigault to see the Archbishop, which 
has been referred to, having been an- 
nulled by a general order to revoke all 
permissions given to anybody to see any 
prisoners, I was obliged to procure an- 
other special permit for this purpose. 
On the 18th of May, therefore, I sent 
my private secretary to Raoul Rigault 
to obtain such permit. He reported to 
me that he found Rigault very much in- 
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disposed to give what I desired ; but he 
insisted so strongly that Rigault finally 
sat down and, with his own hand, wrote 
a permission, a fac-simile of which is 
given on page 466. 

This is a cynical and characteristic 
document, and there are no words 
wasted. Mr. McKean was my private 
secretary. I was not designated as 
Minister of the United States, but styled 
“Citizen Washburne,” and the Arch- 
bishop is simply described as the “pris- 
oner (détenu) Darboy.” The first use I 
made of the permit was on the 21st of 
May, as will be seen by the indorsement 
of the date made by the guardian of the 
prison. (“Seen May 21, 1871.”) The 
permit, of course, enabled me to enter 
freely. Ino sooner got inside than I saw 
that there was a great change in affairs. 
The old guardians, whom I had often 
seen there, were not present, but all were 
new men, and apparently of the worst 
character, who seemed displeased to see 
me. They were a little drunk, and were 
disputing each other’s authority. Iasked 
to see the Archbishop, and expected to 
be permitted to enter his cell as I had 
hitherto. This request was somewhat 
curtly refused, and they then brought 
the unfortunate man out of his cell into 
the corridor, to talk with me in their 
presence. The interview was therefore, 
to me, very unsatisfactory, both from 
the surroundings and from the condi- 
tion of distress in which the Archbishop 
seemed to be. It was impossible to 
talk with him freely, and I limited my- 
self to saying that, while I regretted 
that I had nothing encouraging to com- 
municate to him, I had taken pleasure 
in calling to see him in order to ascer- 
tain the state of his health, and if it 
would not be possible for me to ren- 
der him some further personal service. 
Such was the situation that I thought 
proper to bring my interview to a 
speedy close ; then it was that for the 
last time I shook the hand of the Arch- 
bishop, and bade him what proved to be 
a final adieu. 

The entry of the troops into Paris on 
Monday, May 22d, and their advance 
into the heart of the city during that 
forenoon, completely cut all the lines 
between the legation and the prison 
of Mazas, where the Archbishop had 
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been confined. It was therefore ut- 
terly impossible to have any commu- 
nication with him. When the Commu- 
nard authorities began to realize their 
situation, there was no limit to their 
madness and desperation. They had 
at this time a very large number of 
persons held as hostages, and prompt 
action in respect to them became neces- 
sary. The leading spirits of the expiring 
Commune united in council to decide 
upon their fate. That, indeed, had been 
practically decided on before, but it was 
now necessary to carry out the foregone 
determination. Without any considera- 
tion of the matter whatever, a decision 
was soon reached that the hostages 
should be put to death. 

I never knew exactly for what reason 
it was determined by those who formed 
the council that the hostages should be 
transferred from the prison of Mazas to 
the prison of La Roquette. In the even- 
ing of the 22d this removal of the pris- 
oners took place. The prison-carriages 
were called and stationed in the court 
of Mazas. The victims were brought 
out and ordered to take their places in 
the carriages. News had spread in the 
neighborhood that the prisoners were to 
be transferred, and an immense crowd of 
men, women, and children soon gathered 
and surrounded the carriages, and com- 
menced to heap upon the victims the most 
shameful insults. The passage from the 
one prison to the other was a long and 
painful one. The carriages all went at a 
walk, and by a long route, in order to 
take the prisoners through that part of 
the city most densely populated by the 
Communards. They did not reach La 
Roquette until eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, and it was a long time before cells 
were assigned to them. 


The particulars of what followed I 
learned later, when, on June 2d, after 
the downfall of the Commune, I visited 
the prison. 

The change in Paris in the two or three 
days before that date had been marvel- 


lous. Though ingress and egress were 
difficult, the city was alive with peo- 
ple. The smouldering fires had been 
extinguished and the tottering walls had 
been torn down. The barricades had 
been everywhere in incredible numbers 
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and strength. They were on the boule- 
vards, on the avenues, and on the by- 
streets, and now they had nearly all dis- 
appeared. Every afternoon I had taken 
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by the Archbishop. These little trifies 
were of no value except as souvenirs, 
and the guardian was kind enough to 
permit me to take some of them. 


The days of Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 23d 
and 24th of May, were 
anxious days at La Ro- 
quette, but there were no 
very striking incidents. 
About six o’clock on Wed- 
nesday evening a detach- 
ment of forty of the Na- 
tional Guard, belonging to 
the “Vengeurs de la Ré- 
publique,” as they were 
called, arrived at the pris- 
on, with a captain, first and 
second lieutenants, a com- 
missaire of police, and two 
civil delegates. They all 
wore bright-red _ scarfs. 
Entering the office of the 
jailer, these civil delegates 
demanded of the director 
of the prison the release 
of the hostages, saying 
that they were commanded 
to shoot them. The di- 
rector at first refused to 
deliver up the prisoners, 
saying that he would not 
consent to such a massacre 


a ride through those parts of the city of men confided to his care without more 


where there had been the most fighting, 
and it was on the afternoon of June 2d, 
when making my last round, going to 
Belleville, Pére Lachaise, La Villette, 
Place de la Bastille, etc., that I went to 
La Roquette in order to get information 
in regard to the last hours of the Arch- 
bishop. Everything relating to the fate 
of that illustrious man excited within me 
the deepest interest. By the courtesy 


formalorders. A long dispute thereupon 
arose, which finally ended by the direc- 
tor’s giving consent to deliver up six 
victims who had been especially desig- 
nated. The men awaited the decision im- 
patiently in the court, and as soon as the 
delegates had got the consent of the di- 
rector to give up the prisoners they all 
mounted the staircase pell-mell to the 
first story, where the hostages were then 


of the officer in charge, who was one of confined. 


the old guardians of the prison, I was 
shown into the cell which the Archbishop 
had occupied from the time he was 
brought from Mazas to the moment that 
he was taken out to be shot. 

The cell was even smaller than the one 
he occupied at Mazas, but it was higher 
up, better lighted, and more cheerful. 
There was a small chair, a little table, 
and a few loose things lying upon the 
table which had evidently been left there 


In the presence of such a contemplated 
crime a silence came over these assas- 
sins, who awaited the call of the names 
of the victims. The names of the six 
martyrs were called. The President 
Bonjean, occupying cell No. 1, was the 
first ; the Abbé Deguerry, occuping cell 
No. 4, was the second; and the last 
called was Monseigneur Darboy, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who occupied cell No. 
23. The doors of the cells were then 
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opened by the officer of the prison, 
and the victims were all ordered to 
leave. They descended, going to the 
foot of the staircase, where they em- 
braced each other, and had a few words, 
the last on earth. Never was there a 
more mournful cortége, nor one cal- 
culated to awaken sadder emotions. 
Monseigneur Darboy, though weak and 
enfeebled by disease, gave his arm to 
Chief Justice Bonjean, and the venerable 
man, so well known in all Paris, Abbé 
Deguerry, leaned upon the arms of the 
two priests. A good many straggling 
National Guards and others had gath- 
ered around the door of the prison as 
ihe victims went out, and they heaped 
upon them the vilest epithets, to an 
extent that aroused the indignation of a 
sub-lieutenant, who commanded silence, 
saying to them, “that which comes to 
these persons to-day, who 
knows but what the same 
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fired their fatal shots. He did not fall 
at the first volley, but stood erect, calm, 
and immovable, and before the other 
discharges came which launched him 
into eternity, he crossed himself three 
times upon his forehead. The other vic- 
tims all fell together. The marks of 
the bullets after they had passed through 
their bodies were distinctly visible. The 
Archbishop was afterward mutilated and 
his abdomen cut open. All the bodies 
were then put into a cart and removed 
to Pére Lachaise, which was but a few 
squares off, where they were thrown into 
a common ditch, (from which, however, 
they were happily rescued before decom- 
position had taken place.) 


On returning from La Roquette I 
came by the Palace of the Archbishop, 
where his body was lying in state. 


He 





will come to us to-mor- 
vow?” And a man in a 
blouse added, “men who 
vo to meet death ought 
not to be insulted ; none 
but cowards will insult the 
unfortunate.” When they 
arrived in the court of La 
Roquette, darkness had al- 
ready come on, and it was 
necessary to get lanterns 
toconduct the victims be- 
tween the high walls which 
surrounded the court. 
Nothing shook the firm- 
ness of these men when 
they were thus marched to 
assassination. The Arch- 
bishop was the coolest and 
firmest, because the great- 
est. He shook each one 
by the hand and gave him 
his last benediction. When 
they arrived at the place 
where they were to be shot, 
the victims were all placed 
against the walls which 
enclosed the sombre edifice of the prison 
of La Roquette. The Archbishop was 
placed at the head of the line, and the 
fiends who murdered him scratched with 
their knives a cross upon the stone in 
the wall at the very place where his head 
must have touched it at the moment they 





President Bonjean. 


was so changed that I hardly knew him. 
Great numbers of the good people of 
Paris were passing through the palace, 
to look for the last time upon him who 
was so endeared to them by his benev- 
olent acts, his kindly disposition, and 
his consideration for the poor and the 
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lowly. In all the six or seven interviews 
Thad with him in prison, except the last, 
I always found him cheerful, and some- 
times even gay, and never uttering a 
word of complaint. No man could be 
with him without being captivated by 
his cheerful disposition, his Christian 
spirit, and interesting conversation. He 
was learned, accomplished, and elo- 
quent ; and, above all, he was good. In 
his religious and political sentiments he 
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expense of the public treasury. Great 
preparations were made for the funeral 
ceremonies, and it was one of the most 
emotional and imposing funeral services 
that I ever attended. 

After the executions just described 
the prison of La Roquette was the the- 
atre of one of the most extraordinary 
incidents connected with the Commune : 
and when the guardian had shown me 
everything connected with the last hours 
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Archbishop Darbay in his Cell in La Roquette. 


(The cell and surroundings from a photograph made later.) 


was most liberal. He met his fate with 
the firmness of a Christian martyr, and 
anyone who knew him could not but 
join in a tribute of sincere mourning. 
For myself, I can never think of him 
without being overwhelmed with emo- 
tions that I am scarcely able to express. 

His funeral, and that of the other vic- 
tims massacred with him, took place at 
the church of Notre Dame, in Paris, 
June 7, 1871. The National Assembly, 
at Versailles, worthily interpreting the 
sentiments of all France, decided that 
the interment should take place at the 


of the hostages, he said the wanted to 
show me that portion of the prison 
where had taken place a most terrible 
struggle between the National Guard 
and some prisoners whom it had been 
determined by the Commune authorities 
to murder. On Friday, May 26th, thir- 
ty-eight gendarmes and sixteen priests 
were conducted from La Roquette to 
Pére Lachaise and there shot. The next 
day, May 27th, as the Versailles troops 
approached nearer and nearer the Com- 
mune, the Committee of Public Safety. 
which had sought La Roquette as a place 
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of refuge, issued an order to shoot in 
cold blood all the priests, soldiers, and 
Sergents de Ville who were still in the 
prison. These fiends installed them- 
selves in the office of the register of the 
prison for the purpose of seeing their 
orders carried out. On the afternoon 
of the 25th of May everything was got 
ready for this promiscuous assassina- 
tion. One of the jailers, M. Pinet, who 
had observed all that was going on, and 
had been advised of what was to take 
place, determined, if possible, to save the 
prisoners, even at the sacrifice of his own 
life. Just before the order was to be 
given for them to be taken down into the 
court, he rushed in and opened all their 
cells and told the prisoners that it had 
been determined to murder them, and 
charged each one to arm himself with 
whatever he could get into his hands for 
the purpose of defence. 

The guardian took me into the room 
where a fearful contest had then taken 
place. The prisoners had fastened the 
doors, and built barricades inside, be- 
hind which they could defend them- 
selves when attacked. Mattresses had 
been put up, but these were set on fire 
for the purpose of suffocating the men 
behind them. The whole place pre- 
sented to me the most extraordinary ap- 
pearance. Every possible effort was 
made by the Communards to capture 
the prisoners, who defended themselves 
with the energy of despair ; and this des- 
perate attack continued for four days. 
Finding that they could not capture 
them by force, they then resorted to se- 
duction, assuring them that they were 
there simply for the purpose of restor- 
ing the prisoners to liberty. Unforiu- 
nately, some priests and soldiers who 
were prisoners allowed themselves to be 
deceived by these wretches and were 
persuaded to leave their defences, ex- 
pecting to be placed at liberty. No 
sooner, however, were they outside than 
they were all seized and shot. 

The night of Saturday, the 27th, in 
the prison was one of the most ex- 
traordinary and horrible that could be 
conceived of. The prison was sur- 
rounded by howling crowds uttering 
menacing cries, and as the prisoners 
began to see some chance of escape, they 


grew more determined in their defence. 
VoL. L—30 
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At last, at daybreak, on Sunday, May 
28th, there came to the besieged victims 
the sound of the musketry-firing of the 
Versailles troops, and at half-past five in 
the morning the barricade opposite the 
prison was carried by a vigorous attack 
of the infantry of marine which then took 
possession of the building. The assas- 
sins, who for some time had been on the 
look-out for the advance of the Versailles 
troops, prepared themselves for their es- 
cape. Unfortunately, too many of them 
got away. There were ten ecclesiastics, 
forty Sergents de Ville, and eighty-two 
soldiers of the line who were restored 
to liberty after four days of combat and 
of cruel agony which it is almost impos- 
sible to describe. 

On the afternoon of May 28, 1871, 
M. Thiers, Chief of the Executive Power, 
issued a proclamation, announcing the 
successful operations in Paris, and com- 
plimenting the army for the bravery 
that had been displayed. ; 

On the same day Marshal MacMahon 
issued the following proclamation : “ In- 
habitants of Paris: The army of France 
came to save you; Paris is delivered ; 
our soldiers carried, at four o’clock, the 
last positions occupied by the insur- 
gents. To-day the struggle is finished. 
Our labor and security will now revive.” 


Later there was also published the 
following order : 


“Soldiers and Sailors: Your courage 
and devotion have triumphed over all 
obstacles. After a siege of two months, 
and after a battle of eight days in the 
streets, Paris is delivered. In tearing 
this City from the hands of the wretches 
who projected burning it to ashes, you 
have preserved it from ruin ; you have 
given it back to France. The entire 
country applauds the success of your 
patriotic efforts, and the National Assem- 
bly, by which it is represented, has ac- 
corded you the recompense most worthy 
of you.” 


Never was so completely demonstrated 
the vitality and energy of the French 
people as immediately after the sup- 
pression of the insurrection in Paris. 
The disastrous termination of the war 
with Germany, followed by the Com- 
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mune of Paris, was enough to have 
crushed almost any people. All meas- 
ures suggested for restoring order were 
seconded, with an almost inconceivable 
energy, by the 

people at large. CABINET 

Outside of the “ 

brigand National Procureur dela Commune. 
Guard, and of the 

immense insur- 

rectionary popu- 

lation of the city, 

there was un- 

bounded joy 

everywhere when 

the city was de- 

livered from the 

monstrous op- 

pression of the 

insurrectionists, 

which for ten 

weeks had held 

the people in ter- 

ror —murdering, 

robbing, impris- 

oning, and mak- 

ing life one con- 

tinual torment. 

Then came the 

reaction; when 

the orderly and 

peaceful citizens, 

relieved from the 

shocking tyran- 

ny of the Com- 

mune, began to 

get the upper 

hand, they were 

inspired, as is 

natural to suppose, witha degree of rage 
which was almost impossible to control. 
No sooner was the city captured than 
the work was begun of arresting the 
thousands of criminals, of every descrip- 
tion, who had so long made the beau- 
tiful city a pandemonium. In the most 
insurrectionary parts of the town the 
people were arrested en masse by the 
mnilitary, and often the innocent includ- 
ed with the guilty. It would take too 
long to recount all the frightful incidents 
which followed the capture. There were 
no less than fifty thousand insurgents ar- 
rested ; how many were summarily exe- 
cuted will never be known. Great num- 
bers were condemned to death, and shot, 
and still larger numbers were sent to 
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prison for life ; but the great mass of 
them were deported to the French pos- 
sessions of New Caledonia. The most of 
them were pardoned before many years 
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and many of them are now back in Paris. 
Not to speak of the immense sacrifice 
of human life in suppressing the Com- 
mune, and all the horrors of the depor- 
tation of such a mass of people, the 
money-loss of property in Paris was es- 
timated at two hundred millions of dol- 
lars ; but this is really small as compared 
with other losses which cannot be meas- 
ured by money, such as the Hotel de Ville, 
the Ministry of Finance, the Tuileries, 
the Legion d’Honneur, the Ministry of 
War, and many other public buildings, 
with all their priceless records. But 
few people are fully aware of the im- 
mense proportions which the Paris 
Commune had taken on before its final 
suppression. Its military strength was 
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simply enormous. Cluseret told me of 
his furnishing rations, at the time he 
was delegate to the Ministry of War, 
to one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand soldiers in Paris. And the amount 
of war material found in possession of 
the Commune at the time of its collapse 
was prodigious. There were 548,000 
guns, of different models, with sabre 
bayonets ; 56,000 cavalry sabres, of every 
form and description; 14,000 Enfield 
rifles ; 39,000 revolvers; making a to- 
tal of nearly 700,000 weapons of every 
kind taken from the hands of the Com- 
munards. Independently of the vast 
amount of this particular material, the 
military authorities of the Commune had 
1,700 pieces of cannon and mitrailleuses, 
which they had robbed from the city and 
which they had used with such terrible 


effect. But what must ever excite amaze-- 


ment is the knowledge of the vast num- 
ber of the people in Paris at this time 
who not only were in sympathy with the 
Commune, but who abetted and sus- 
tained it in its career of crime and blood. 
The minority, embracing the better class 
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of Paris, was completely cowed and sub- 
dued by this vast insurrectionary mass 
of population. 

The losses of the Versailles troops in 
recapturing Paris amounted to eighty- 
three officers killed, and four hundred 
and thirty wounded; less than one 
thousand soldiers were killed, but the 
number of wounded amounted to more 
than six thousand. The number of 
missing was insignificant, being less 
than two hundred. 

It would be hardly practicable to at- 
tempt to give any details of the loss of 
public buildings, monuments, churches, 
and houses damaged and destroyed from 
May 24 to 29,1871. Besides the Palace 
of the Tuileries, the Louvre Museum, the 
Palais Royal, the Palace of the Legion 
d’Honneur, the Council of State, the 
Court of Exchequer, the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, the Hotel de Ville, the Palace of 
Justice, the Prefecture of Police, the 
Conciergerie, there were hundreds of 
other buildings, public and private, 
which are only superficially known to 
the public. 
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Mr. Washburne’s Pass between Versailles and Paris. 





THE QUIET PILGRIM. 


By Edith M. Thomas. 


What shall I say ? He hath both spoken unto me and Himself hath done it: I shall go softly 
all my years in the bitterness of my soul.—ISAIAH XxxvuII. 15. 


WHEN on my soul in nakedness 

His swift, avertless hand did press, 
Then I stood still, nor cried aloud, 
Nor murmured low in ashes bowed; 
And, since my woe is utterless, 

To supreme Quiet I am vowed: 
Afar from me be moan and tears— 
I shall go softly all my years. 


Whenso my quick, light-sandalled feet 
Bring me where Joys and Pleasures meet, 
I mingle with their throng at will ; 

They know me not an alien still, 

Since neither words nor ways unsweet 

Of storéd bitterness I spill: 

Youth shuns me not, nor gladness fears— 
For I go softly all my years. 


Whenso I come where Griefs convene, 

And in my ear their voice is keen, 

They know me not, as on I glide, 

That with Arch-Sorrow I abide. 

They haggard are, and droop’d of mien, 
And round their brows have cypress tied : 
Such shows I leave to light Grief’s peers— 
I shall go softly all my years. 


Yea, softly! heart of hearts unknown. 
Silence hath speech that passeth moan, 
More piercing-keen than breathéd cries 
To such as heed, made sorrow-wise. 
But save this voice without a tone, 
That runs before me to the skies, 
And rings above thy ringing spheres, 
Lord, I go softly all my years! 
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Aurnoues it is now a well-known fact 
that the earth was formerly inhabited 
by many races of animals which have 
entirely disappeared, it is only within 
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the last century that the notion of ex- 
tinct animals has been accepted even 
by scientific men. The attempts which 
before that were made to explain the 
presence of huge bones and teeth in the 
soil of Europe, America, and Northern 
Asia, seem very amusing when read by 
the light of our present knowledge. 
The range of conjecture was, however, 
a limited one, and it is interesting to 
observe the strong likeness of the theo- 
ries constructed by the sages of Greece 
and Rome, India and China, medieval 
and modern Europe, to the myths and 
traditions found among the savages of 


Siberia and the two Americas. The 
giants, dragons, and griffins and other 
monsters which abound in the folk-lore 
of all nations, may often be distinctly 
traced to conjectures as to the bones of 
extinct elephants. 

The attention of Greek and Roman 
naturalists was early drawn to the tusks 
and bones of fossil elephants, which are 
so abundant in the soil of Europe, from 
which they constructed vast giants. 
Thus we have the bones of Orestes dug 
up at Tegea by the Spartans, the skele- 
ton of Antzus in Mauritania, that of 
Ajax in Asia Minor, a giant forty-six 
cubits high found in Crete, and a host 
of others. Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, 
and Philostratus give much space to 
descriptions of these monsters. Even 
the Christian fathers did not disdain to 
make use of these tales. St. Augustine, 
in proof of the greater stature of the 
Antediluvians, says: “I myself, along 
with some others, saw on the shore at 
Utica a man’s molar tooth of such a size 
that, if it were cut down into teeth such 
as we have, a hundred, I fancy, could 
have been made out of it.” 

Medieval literature abounds in giants. 
A monstrous one was found in England 
in 1171; the bones of Polyphemus were 
dug up in Sicily, and from time to time 
such remains were discovered all over 
Europe, and as the finders always knew 
the particular individual to whom the 
bones belonged, many duly labelled were 
hung up in the churches. Thus an ele- 
phant’s shoulder-blade did duty for St. 
Christopher in a Venetian church, and 
the bones of Teutobocchus, king of the 
Teutons (now known to be a mastodon’s 
skeleton), were, according to Mazuya, 
found in a brick tomb bearing the in- 
scription, “'Teutobocchus rex.” Felix 
Plater’s famous giant, which still figures 
in the arms of Lucerne, arose from some 
elephant remains found in 1577. Alarge 
elephant’s tooth was sent from Constan- 
tinople to Vienna and offered to the 
emperor for two thousand thalers. The 
discoverers pretended to have found it 








in a subterranean chamber at Jerusa- 
lem which bore the Chaldean inscrip- 
tion: “Here lies the giant Og.” But 
this was too great a strain on the faith 
of a very credulous age, and the emperor 
declined to purchase because, as Lam- 
becius quaintly says, “ The whole thing 
looked very like an imposition.” 

Don Quixote supported his chivalrous 
beliefs with similar evidence. “In the 
island of Sicily,” he says, “there have 
been found long bones, and shoulder- 
bones so huge that their size manifests 
their owners to have been giants, and 
as big as great towers ; for this truth 
geometry sets beyond doubt.” But the 
catalogue of medizval giants would fill 
a volume, and a very considerable liter- 
ature on “ gigantology ” dates from that 
time. The learned, however, did not al- 
ways accept these myths. One favorite 
way of escaping the difficulty was to de- 
clare fossil bones and teeth to be mere 
sports of nature generated in the earth 
by the “tumultuous movements of ter- 
restrial exhalations,” as was held by the 
famous anatomist of Padua, Falloppio 
(1550), who even went so far as to con- 
sider the remains of Roman art mere 
natural impressions stamped on the soil. 
- Father Kircher (1680) adopts the same 
notion, and ridicules the idea of such 
monstrous giants, adding that he had 
himself seen these teeth in all stages of 
manufacture. Swift satirizes this school, 
whose professors “ have invented this 
wonderful solution of all difficulties, to 
the unspeakable advancement of human 
knowledge.” 

By this time anatomists began to rec- 
ognize the fact that these great bones 
and teeth belonged to elephants, and at 
once a new crop of theories sprang up to 
account for the new marvel. A prevalent 
view was that these were the remains of 
military elephants of the Romans, or of 
Hannibal, or Alexander the Great. This 
theory found an ardent advocate in Pe- 
ter the Great ; but, nevertheless, it was 
found to be insufficient, and that other 
wonderful solution of all difficulties, 
Noah’s deluge, was called in to account 
for the anomaly. 

The abundance of elephant remains 
in Siberia had long been known in 
Europe, as fossil ivory formed an im- 
portant article of commerce. Isbrand 
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Ides, in his travels from Moscow to 
China (1692), examined into the matter, 
and his account is worth quoting: “The 
heathens of Jakuti, Tungusi, and Ostiaki 
say that they [the mammoths] contin- 
ually, or at least by reason of the very 
hard frost, mostly live under ground, 
where they go backwards and forward. 
They further believe that if this 
animal comes so near the surface as to 
smell or discern the air, he immediately 
dies, which, they say, is the reason why 
so many of them are found on the high 
banks where they come out of the 
ground. This is the opinion of the 
infidels concerning these beasts, which 
are never seen.” Ides states that the 
Russians, on the other hand, consider 
the mammoths to be elephants which 
were drowned in the flood, and Law- 
rence Lang adds that some believed 
these to be the behemoth of Job, “the 
description whereof, they pretend, fits 
the nature of this beast ; those 
supposed words in particular, he is 
caught with his own eyes, agreeing with 
the Siberian tradition that the maman 
beast dies on coming to the light.” 

The Siberian myths even penetrated 
to China, as Von Olfers has shown. A 
Chinese account of a journey to the 
Caspian in 1712 says: “In the coldest 
parts of this northern land there is a 
sort of animal which burrows under the 
earth, and which dies as soon as it is 
brought to light or the air. It is of 
great size, and weighs thirteen thousand 
pounds. It is by nature not a strong 
animal, and is therefore not very fierce 
or dangerous. It is usually found in 
the mud on the banks of rivers. The 
Russians usually collect the bones, in 
order to make cups, dishes, and other 
small wares of them. The flesh of the 
animal is of a very cooling sort, and is 
used as a remedy for fever.” Other 
Chinese versions of the same story are 
known, and one of the sages, in com- 
menting upon it, remarks that earth- 
quakes are no longer an insoluble prob- 
lem; the burrowing of the mammoth 
explains the matter most satisfactorily. 
In China itself the fossil bones masque- 
rade as the familiar dragon, and some of 
the dragon bones and teeth figured in 
Chinese works are plainly the remains 
of elephants. 
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Curiously enough, the earliest men- 
tion of any American elephant is from 





Brandt's Restoration of the Mammoth. 


the pen of “smattering, chattering, 
would-be college-president, Cotton Ma- 
ther” (as Holmes calls him). This isa 
letter published in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions ” for 1714. The great 
witch-catcher confirms the scriptural 
account of antediluvian giants, just as 
St. Augustine had done before him, by 
describing elephants’ bones and teeth, 
particularly by a tooth brought to New 
York in 1705, with a thigh-bone seven- 
teen feet long. “There was another 
[tooth], near a pound heavier, found 
near the banks of Hudson’s River, 
about fifty leagues from the sea, a 
great way below the surface of the 
earth, where the ground is of a dif- 
ferent color and substance from the 
other ground for seventy-five feet long, 
which they supposed to be from the rot- 
ting of the body to which these bones 
and teeth did, as he supposes, once be- 
long.” Governor Dudley, of Massachu- 
setts, wrote of these same bones to Cot- 
ton Mather, that he was “ perfectly of 
opinion that the tooth will agree only to 
a human body, for whom the flood only 
could prepare a funeral; and, without 
doubt, he waded as long as he could 
keep his head above the clouds, but 
must, at length, be confounded with all 
other creatures.” 

The remains of mastodons and ele- 
phants are scattered so abundantly over 
the United States that they very soon 
attracted the general attention of the 
settlers, as they had already done in the 
case of the Indians. The early accounts 
deal much with the marvellous, the giant 


theory of Mather and Dudley being 
the favorite, though the Indian tradi- 
tions found acceptance 
with many. The French 
anatomist, Daubenton, 
first showed that these 
were elephants’ bones, 
but William Hunter (in 
1767) advanced a theory 
which has shown an as- 
tonishing vitality, being 
repeated with variations 
down to acomparatively 
recent period. Hunter 
showed to his own com- 
plete satisfaction that 
the mastodon (and he 
supposed the mammoth 
to be the same) was not an elephant at all, 
but a huge carnivorous animal, and con- 
cludes: “And if this animal was indeed 
carnivorous, which I believe cannot be 
doubted, though we may as philoso- 
phers regret it, as men we cannot but 
thank heaven that its whole generation 
is probably extinct.” 

Washington and Jefferson, little as we 
are accustomed to think of them as men 
of science, both showed considerable 
interest in the subject of these curious 
bones. Robert Annan had a collection 
of such remains at his house in Central 
New York, and writes: “ His Excellency, 
General Washington, came to my house 
to see these relics. He told me he had 
in his house a grinder, which was found 
on the Ohio, much resembling these.” 
Jefferson, on the other hand, wrote 
voluminously on the subject. In his 
“Notes on Virginia” he breaks a lance 
with Buffon, who had ventured to cast 
aspersions on the size of American ani- 
mals. In speaking of the mastodon, 
which, like all the writers of his time, he 
confounds with the mammoth, he says : 
“That it was not an elephant, I think 
ascertained by proofs equally decisive. 
I will not avail myself of the authority 
of the celebrated anatomist who, from 
an examination of the form and struct- 
ure of the tusks, has declared they were 
essentially different from those of the 
elephant, because another anatomist, 
equally celebrated, has declared, on a 
like examination, that they are precisely 
the same. But (1) the skeleton of the 
mammoth bespeaks an animal of five or 
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six times the cubic volume of the ele- 
phant, as M. de Buffon has admitted. (2) 
The grinders are five times as large, are 
square, and the grinding surface stud- 
ded with five or six rows of blunt points, 
whereas those of the elephant are broad 
and thin, and the grinding surface flat. 
(3) I have never heard of an instance, 
and suppose there has been none, of the 
grinder of an elephant being found in 
America. (4) From the known temper- 
ature and constitution of the elephant, 
he could never have existed in those 
regions where the remains of the mam- 
moth have been found. The 
centre of the frozen zone may have been 
their acme of vigor, as that of the torrid 
is of the elephant. Thus nature seems 
to have drawn a belt of separation be- 
tween these two tremendous animals. 
When the Creator has therefore 
separated their nature so far as the 
extent of the scale of animal life will 
permit, it seems perverse to declare it 
the same from a partial resemblance of 
their tusks and bones. — 
“It may be asked why I insert the 
mammoth as if it still existed. I ask in 


return why I should omit it as if it did 


not exist. Such is the economy of nat- 
ure that no instance can be produced 
of her having permitted any one race of 
her animals to become extinct, of her 
having formed any link in her great chain 
so weak as to be broken. : 

“The northern and western parts of 
America still remain in their aboriginal 
state, unexplored by us or by others for 
us; he may as well exist there now as 
he did formerly where we find his 
bones.” 

This doctrine of the indestructibility 
of species was an accepted scientific 
dogma of Jefferson’s time, but it pushed 
him to great extremities when he came 
later to describe his Megalonyx, which 
he believed to be a gigantic lion, but 
which in reality was a huge sloth. To 
prove that this dreadful creature was 
still alive, he had recourse to hunters’ 
tales about vast animals whose roarings 
shook the earth, and which carried off 
horses like so many sheep. “ The move- 
ments of nature,” he argues, “are in a 
never-ending circle. The animal species 
which has once been put into a train 
of motion is still probably moving in 
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that train. For, if one link in nature’s 
chain might be lost, another and an- 
other might be lost, till this whole sys- 
tem of things should evanish by piece- 
meal.” 

Amusing and even absurd as all this 
may seem to us now, it is but justice to 
say that Jefferson rendered distinguished 
services to science, by the stimulus 
which he gave to inquiry and discussion 
of scientific problems ; and the collec- 
tions of fossil bones which, as President 
of the United States, he caused to be 
made in the West, have proved to be of 
very great value and importance. 

It would be tedious to enumerate half 
the writers who followed Jefferson in 
discussing the nature of the mammoth. 
Nearly all of them regarded the creature 
as a gigantic flesh-eater, and exhausted 
all the adjectives of the language to de- 
scribe his fierceness and blood-thirsti- 
ness. Some of these savants, not con- 
tent with nature’s handiwork, concocted 
the most gruesome monsters by put- 
ting together bones of many different 
animals, and then lashed themselves in- 
to a frenzy over their own creations. A 
few specimens will give a sufficient idea 
of the writings of this school, which 
make up quite a literature of their own. 

“Now, may we not infer from these 
facts that nature had allotted to the 
mammoth the beasts of the forest for his 
food? How can we otherwise account 
for the numerous fractures which every- 
where mark these strata of bones? May 
it not be inferred, too, that as the largest 
and swiftest quadrupeds were appointed 
for his food, he necessarily was endowed 
with great strength and activity? That 
as the immense volume of the creature 
would unfit him for coursing after his 
prey through thickets and woods, nat- 
ure had furnished him with the power 
of taking it by a mighty leap? That 
this power of springing to a great dis- 
tance was requisite to the more effectual 
concealment of his great bulk, while 
lying in wait for his prey? The Author 
of existence is wise and just in all his 
works ; he never confers an appetite 
without the power to gratify it” (George 
Turner, 1797). 

“ With the agility and ferocity of the 
tiger, with a body of unequalled magni- 
tude and strength, this monster must 
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have been the terror of the forest and 
of man. In fine, ‘huge as the 
frowning precipice, cruel as the bloody 
panther, swift as the descending eagle, 
and terrible as the angel of night’ must 
have been this tremendous animal when 
clothed with flesh and animated with 
principles of life. 
From this rapid review of 
these majestic remains 7 
must appear that the creature 
to whom they belonged was 
nearly sixty feet long and 
twenty-five feet high” (Thom- 
as Ashe, 1801). 

But all this fine rhetoric 
was ruthlessly dashed by 
Cuvier, who early in the 
present century showed that 
the dire destroyer was only 
an extinct elephant. The 
great lesson which Cuvier 
taught the world was, that 
many races of animals were entirely 
extinct, and that nature’s chain of ex- 
istence had not one, but many missing 
links. From his recognition of that 
fact the science of paleontology may 
be said to date. But the carnivorous 
nature of the mastodon was too fas- 
cinating an absurdity to be so easily 
killed, and it continued to appear at 
intervals. As late as 1835 we find a 
New England medical professor writing 
as if it were an unquestionable fact. 
The giant theory lingered still longer, 
and even yet cannot be considered en- 
tirely extinct among the unlearned. The 
dictum that the superstitions of one age 
are but the science of preceding ages 
receives ample confirmation in the his- 
tory of this subject. Not longer ago 
than 1846 a mastodon skeleton was ex- 
hibited in New Orleans as that of a giant. 
The cranium was made of raw hide, fan- 
tastic wooden teeth were fitted in the 
jaws, all missing parts were restored 
after the human model, and the whole 
raised upon the hind legs. It certainly 
conveyed the notion of “a hideous, 
diabolical giant,” and was no doubt re- 
sponsible for many nightmares. As a 
sad commentary on the state of the 
medical profession in the Southwest at 
that time, it may be added that the ex- 
hibitor was perfectly honest in his belief, 
and to support his faith he had a trunk 
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full of physicians’ certificates that these 
were human bones. 

In 1840 “Dr.” Koch, a German char- 
latan, created a great sensation by an- 
nouncing the discovery of the leviathan 
of Job, which he called the Missourium, 
from the State where it was found. It 


Koch's Missouri Leviathan. 


turned out, however, to be nothing but 
a mastodon preposterously mounted. 
Koch had added an extra dozen or more 
joints to the back-bone and ribs to the 
chest, turned the tusks outward into a 
semicircle, and converted the animal 
into an aquatic monster which anchored 
itself to trees by means of its sickle- 
shaped tusks and then peacefully slum- 
bered on the bosom of the waves. Like 
the Siberians, he found interesting con- 
firmations of his views in the book of 
Job, that refuge of perplexed monster- 
makers. Koch took his leviathan to 
London, where it was purchased by the 
British Museum, and reconverted into a 
mastodon by Professor Owen, who at 
once recognized its true nature. 

From this time on, discoveries of 
mastodon bones were so frequently 
announced that popular interest in the 
matter gradually died away until it was 
revived by evidence that these elephants 
had become extinct since the appear- 
ance of man on the continent. This 
evidence is threefold—geological, tradi- 
tional, and the proof derived from works 
of art. In Europe the evidence has 
been submitted to the most searching 
examination, and there is no possible 
room for doubt that, on that continent, 
the mammoth or hairy elephant coexisted 
with prehistoric man. Not only are the 
bones of these animals found in the same 
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caves and deposits with human bones Mexico embedded in a calcareous deposit 
and implements of human workmanship, which also contained elephant bones. 
but we have a number of unmistakable These facts remove all reasonable doubt 
portraits of the mammoth engraved on that man had appeared in America before 
ivory and stone. One of these onivory, the disappearance of the elephants. A 
from the Madelaine cave in France, is an much more difficult question is to decide 
what race of men they were. 
The discoveries in California 
point to a very high antiquity, 
as the gold-bearing gravels are 
covered over with great beds 
of hard lava which have been 
completely cut through into 
cafions by the action of the 
streams, and the topography 
of the country materially 
changed. These processes are 
slow, and indicate a great lapse 
of time. In the East there is 
exceedingly spirited and accurate draw- reason to believe that the antiquity is not 
ing. The prehistoric artist who drew so high. In this connection the Indian 
that figure must have been very familiar traditions are of importance. 
with the living animal. Longueil, the French traveller, who 
In America the evidence was long saw the great skeletons at Big-bone Lick 
doubtful, but cannot be considered so in 1739, mentions the reverence in which 
any longer. Mastodon bones occur in the Indians held these, and states that 





Elephant Carving from La Madelaine Cave, France. 


this country in much more recent de- they never removed or disturbed them. 
posits than they do in Europe, often Jefferson gives the following tradition of 


covered by only a few inches of soil or the Delawares, about the “big buffalo :” 
peat, and in such a state of preservation “That in ancient times, a herd of these 
as to make it difficult to believe that tremendous animals came to the Big- 
they are more than a few centuries old. bone Licks, and commenced a universal 
In California human bones and stone destruction of the bear, deer, elks, buffa- 


The Lenape Stone. 


implements have been found in the gold- 
bearing gravels associated with the re- 
mains of mastodons, mammoths, and 
other extinct animals. In Oregon the 
mastodon bones so abundant near Silver 
Lake are commingled with flint arrow- 
and spear-heads; and very recently a 
human skeleton has been discovered in 


loes, and other animals which had been 
created for the use of the Indians ; that 
the Great Man above, looking down and 
seeing this, became so enraged that he 
seized his lightning, descended on the 
earth, seated himself on a neighboring 
mountain on a rock, on which his seat 
and the prints of his feet are still to be 
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seen, and hurled his bolts among them 
till the whole were slaughtered, except 
the big bull, who, presenting his fore- 
head to the shafts, shook them off as 
they fell, but missing one at length, it 
wounded him in the side ; whereupon, 
springing round, he bounded over the 
Ohio, over the Wabash, the Illinois, and 
finally over the great lakes, where he is 
living to this day.” Jefferson also quotes 
the narrative of a Mr. Stanley who was 
captured by the Indians near the mouth 
of the Tennessee River and carried west- 
ward beyond the Missouri to a place 
where these great bones were abundant. 
The Indians declared that the animal to 
which they belonged was still living in 
the north, and from their descriptions 
Stanley inferred it to be an elephant. 
Pére Charlevoix, a Jesuit missionary, 
mentions in his history of New France 
an Indian tradition of a great elk, “be- 
side whom others seem like ants. He 


has, they say, legs so high that eight feet 
of snow do not embarrass him ; his skin 
is proof against all sorts of weapons, and 
he has a sort of arm which comes out of 
his shoulder, and which he uses as we 


do ours.” As Tyler has remarked, this 
tradition seems to point to a remem- 
brance of some elephant-like animal, for 
nothing but observation of the living 
form could give a savage a notion of 
the use of an elephant’s trunk. Even 
the perfectly preserved frozen carcasses 
of Siberia did not give the natives any 
idea of it, and their myths make no 
mention of such an organ. An old 
Sioux who had seen an elephant in a 
menagerie described it to his friends at 
home as a beast with two tails, which 
would certainly be the view suggested 
to an Indian by the carcass of such an 
animal. 

Still more explicit is a tradition given 
by Mather of some Ohio Indians, which 
seems to refer to the mastodon, and 
according to which these animals were 
abundant ; they fed on the boughs of a 
species of lime-tree; they did not lie 
down, but leaned against a tree to sleep. 
The Indians of Louisiana named one 
of the streams Carrion-crow Creek, be- 
cause in the time of their fathers a 
huge animal had died near this creek, 
and great numbers of crows flocked to 
the carcass; a mastodon skeleton was 
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found near the spot indicated by the 
Indians. 

Traditions of a similar import are re- 
corded from the Iroquois, Wyandots, 
Tuscaroras, and other tribes, and per- 
haps most interesting of all is a widely 
spread legend among the tribes of the 
Northwest British provinces, that their 
ancestors had built lake-dwellings on 
piles like those of Switzerland, “to pro- 
tect themselves against an animal which 
ravaged the country long, long ago. 
This, from description, was no doubt the 
mastodon. I find the tradition identi- 
cal among the Indians of the Suogualami 
and Peace Rivers, who have no connec- 
tion with each other ; but in both locali- 
ties remains of that animal are found 
abundantly.” So suggestive were these 
Indian tales that on some of the early 
maps of North America the mammoth is 
given as an inhabitant of Labrador. 

In Mexico and South America we 
meet with a series of myths which form 
a curious parallel to those of the Old 
World. Bernal Diaz del Castillo re- 
ports among the Mexicans at the time 
of the Spanish conquest the existence 
of legends of giants, founded upon the 
occurrence of huge bones. The follow- 
ing is related of Tlascalla: “The tra- 
dition was also handed down from their 
forefathers that in ancient times there 
lived here a race of men and women 
of immense stature, with heavy bones, 
and were a very bad and evil-disposed 
people, whom they had for the most 
part exterminated by continual war, and 
the few that were left gradually died 
away. In order to give us a notion of 
the huge frame of these people they 
dragged forth a thigh-bone of one of 
these giants, which was very strong, and 
measured the length of a man of good 
stature. This bone was still entire from 
the knee to the hip-joint. I measured 
it by my own person, and found it to be 
of my own length, although I am a man 
of considerable height. They showed 
us many similar pieces of bones, but 
they were all worm-eaten and decayed ; 
we, however, did not doubt for an in- 
stant that this country was once in- 
habited by giants. Cortes observed 
that we ought to forward these bones 
to his Majesty in Spain by the very first 
opportunity.” He also found similar 
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bones placed as offerings in the temple 
at Cojohuacan, near Mexico. 

Humboldt collected similar legends 
in South America. In Guayaquil the 
tale of a colony of giants grew out of 
the mastodon bones which are found 
there. The finding of such bones near 
Bogota produced speculations which 
are a curious repetition of medizval phi- 
losophy. “The Indians imagined that 
these were giants’ bones, while the half- 
learned sages of the country, who assume 
the right of explaining everything, grave- 
ly asserted that they were mere sports 
of nature and little worthy of attention.” 

The natives who guided Darwin to 
some mastodon skeletons on the Para- 
na River had a tradition which is very 
important as showing how the same 
myths can arise independently in very 
widely separated localities. As these 
bones occurred in the bluffs of the 
river, the conclusion was reached that 
the mastodon was a burrowing ani- 
mal, exactly as the Siberians had in- , 
ferred from similar evidence in the 
case of the mammoth. In the pam- 
pas, on the other hand, the ever-re- 
curring myth of giants prevails, and 
such local names as the Field of 
the Giants, Hill of the Giant, require 
no comment. 

Remains of aboriginal art which point 
to a knowledge of living elephants are 
not numerous. None is certainly known 
of Indian workmanship, as the famous 
Lenape stone is altogether too question- 
able to be allowed any weight in the 
argument. Nor do the Mound Builders 


Davenport Elephant Pipe (after Barber). 


seem to have made use of the elephant’s 
form in their pottery or sculptures. 
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The Davenport elephant pipes would 
seem to remove this difficulty, but very 
grave doubts have been cast upon their 
authenticity. There is, however, in Grant 
County, Wis., a large mound, the shape 
of which is very suggestive of an elephant, 
but even here the latest surveys tend to 
cast doubt upon the elephant theory. 

In Mexico there are many indications 
that elephants were known to the an- 
cient inhabitants. Some of the bas- 
reliefs of Palenque figured by Waldeck 
are very strikingly like elephants, and 
the resemblance can hardly be the result 
of accident or coincidence. Close to an 
ancient causeway near Tezcuco, in what 
may have been the ditch of the road, an 
entire mastodon skeleton was found, 
which “bore every appearance of hav- 
ing been coeval with the period when 


Reliefs from Palenque (Waldeck). 


the road was used.” Humboldt repro- 
duces a figure from a Mexican manu- 
script representing a human sacrifice, 
and says of it: “The disguise of the 
sacrificing priest presents a remarka- 
ble and apparently not accidental re- 
semblance to the Hindoo Ganesa [the 

elephant-headed god]. . 
Had the peoples of 
Aztlan derived from Asia 
some vague notions of the 
elephant, or, as seems to 
me much less probable, did 
their traditions reach back 
to the time when America 
was still inhabited by these 
gigantic animals, whose 
petrified skeletons are 
found buried in the marly 
ground on the very ridge 
of the Mexican Cordil- 

leras ?” 

Taken altogether, the evi- 
dence from tradition and art is strongly 
in favor of the view that the ancestors of 
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existing American races knew these mon- 
strous animals familiarly. Undoubtedly 
there is much of fable and absurdity 
in their legends, but there is some- 
thing in these tales that is very like 
truth. The traditions of Europe, 
Siberia, and South America are plain- 
ly derived only from the finding of 
the bones, and in all the elaborate 
and often-repeated stories of giants 
and subterranean monsters we may 
search in vain for any knowledge of 
the living animal. The myths of the 
North American Indians, on the con- 
trary, are irresistibly suggestive of ele- 
phants, and, as we have already seen, 
they convinced some of the early settlers 
that these animals were still to be found 
in the north. Traditions from other 
regions—the burrowers of Siberia, the 
dragons of China, and the giants of 
nearly all countries—are plainly nothing 
but attempts to account for the large 
bones which occur in the ground ; but 
the Indian legends can be explained in 
no such way. Other Indian traditions, 
such as that of the “naked bear,” seem 
to point clearly to the gigantic extinct 
sloths ; and the fact that the mythical 
animals can be distinguished apart, and 
referred to appropriate originals in the 
extinct animals of the continent, speaks 
strongly for the accuracy of the stories. 

The Mexican sculptures are of less 
value in this discussion, as there are so 
many striking correspondences between 
the ancient Mexican civilization and that 
of certain Asiatic tribes that, as Hum- 
boldt suggests, the form of the elephant 
may have been derived from Asia. But 
from the geological evidence this is un- 
likely. At all events the existence of the 
giant-myth in Mexico is no argument 
against a traditional knowledge of the liv- 
ing animals, as the oral tradition of the 
latter may well coexist with the conject- 
ures about huge bones, resulting in tales 
of giants. Elephants are certainly famil- 
iar enough objects in India, and yet even 
there the petrified elephant bones of the 
Sivalik Hills are called by the natives 
giants’ bones, belonging to the slain 
Rakis, the gigantic Rakshasas of Hindoo 
mythology. 

Altogether, then, the testimony—geo- 
logical, archeological, and traditional— 
goes to show that not very many cen- 
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turies ago elephants were an important 
element in American life. 


Lower Jaw of Mastodon. 


Now, what manner of beasts were 
these American elephants? At least two 
species, the mammoth and the masto- 
don, and perhaps others, occurred on 
this continent after the ice of the gla- 
cial period had melted and a more tem- 
perate climate again prevailed. The 
mastodon differed from other elephants 
in the shape and structure of the grind- 
ing teeth, and in the fact that the males 
possessed a small tusk in the lower jaw. 
The animal was of a comparatively low 
stature, averaging less than that of the 
living species of India; but the body 
was long and the limbs very massive ; 
there may have been a hairy coat, but 
this is very uncertain. The mammoth 
(whose name is a Siberian word of prob- 
ably Finnish origin) was a very differ- 
ent type of elephant from the mastodon 
or either of the existing species, though 
most like the Indian form. It was of 
vast size, reaching, in some cases, a 
height of sixteen feet ; the tusks were 
very long, and spirally curved outward 
and backward, and the body was thick- 


Lower Jaw of Mammoth. 


ly covered with hair, which formed three 
distinct coats. The outer coat was long 
and coarse; beneath this was a layer 
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of finer fur, and under this again a dense 
mass of soft, brownish wool. Both of 
these animals were adapted to a cold 
climate, and ranged far beyond the 
Arctic Circle, though the mastodon is 
rare in the far north ; their food, as we 
may learn from the still preserved con- 
tents of the stomach, was chiefly the 
tender shoots and cones of the pine and 
fir. 

The frozen carcasses of Siberia are 
in such a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion that the mammoth is the best 
known of all extinct mammals, and the 
following description, by a Russian en- 
gineer who had the good fortune to see 
one of these giants disentombed by a 
flood, will serve to give a vivid concep- 
tion of what the creature was like: 
“Picture to yourself an elephant, with a 
body covered with thick fur, about thir- 
teen feet in height and fifteen in length, 
with tusks eight feet long, colossal 
limbs, and a tail naked up to the end, 
which was covered with thick, tufty 
hair. The whole appearance 
of the animal was fearfully strange and 
wild ; it had not the shape of our pres- 
ent elephants. Our elephant is 
an awkward animal ; but compared with 
this mammoth it is an Arabian steed to 
a coarse, ugly dray-horse. ... I 
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had the stomach separated and brought 
on one side. It was well filled, and 
the contents well preserved and instruc- 
tive. The principal were the young 
shoots of the fir and 
pine ; a quantity of 
young fir-cones, also 
in a chewed state, 
were mixed with the 
moss.” 

It is very difficult 
to explain why these 
gigantic animals 
should have so completely vanished from 
the New World within (geologically 
speaking) such recent times. The agency 
of primeval man may have had some- 
thing to do with it, but this cause 
alone is insufficient. Some unfavorable 
change, of which we do not yet know 
the nature, swept away a great population 
of large American mammals, leaving be- 
hind them but sparse and pigmy repre- 
sentatives. The strangest, hugest, and 
fiercest of these forms have entirely dis- 
appeared ; a fact over which we may well 
rejoice, as, from our point of view, the 
world is a much pleasanter place with- 
out them, and we can heartily re-echo 
Hunter’s pious ejaculation, and “ thank 
heaven that the whole generation is ex- 
tinct.” 


Crown of Mastodon Tooth. 


THE OLD EARTH. 


By Charles Edwin Markham. 


How will it be there if we find no traces— 
There in the Golden Heaven—if we find 
No memories of the old Earth left behind, 
No visions of familiar forms and faces— 
Reminders of old voices and old places? 
Yet could we bear it if it should remind? 





SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 
By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THIRTEEN MONTHS OF IT. 

Growrne familiarity with his work did 
not restore to Seth the lofty concep- 
tions of journalism’s duties and delights 
which he had nourished on the hill-side 
farm, and which had been so ingloriously 
dimmed and defaced by his first day’s 
experience. 

The tasks set before him, to which he 
gradually became accustomed, seemed 
almost as unintellectual and mechanical 
as the ploughing and planting he had for- 
saken. The rule of condensation, com- 
pression, continually dinned into his 
ears by his mentors, robbed his labors 
of all possible charm. To “boil down” 
columns of narrative into a few lines of 
bald, cold statement; to chronicle, day 
after day, in the curtest form, fires, fail- 
ures, crimes, disasters, deaths, in a 
wearying chain of uninteresting news 
notes ; to throw remorselessly into the 
journalistic crucible all the work of im- 
agination, of genius, of deep fine thought, 
which came into his hands, together 
with the wordy dross spun out by the 
swarm of superficial scribblers, and ex- 
tract from good and bad alike only the 
meaningless, miserable fact—this was a 
task against which, in the first weeks of 
experience, his whole soul revolted. 

By the time he had become reconciled 
to it, and had mastered its tricks, his 
dream of journalism as the most exalted 
of all departments of activity seemed to 
him like some far-away fantasy of child- 
hood. 

He not only had failed to draw inspira- 
tion from his work ; it was already ceas- 
ing to interest him. Under pleasanter 
conditions, he felt that he would have 
at least liked the proof-reading portion 
of the daily routine ; but the printers 
were so truculent and hostile, and 
seemed so predetermined to treat him 
as their natural enemy, that this was 
irksome, too. There was no relief to 
the distasteful monotony in the other 


branches of his work. Even the agri- 
cultural column, which he had promised 
himself to so vastly improve, yielded 
no satisfaction. The floating, valueless 
stuff from which his predecessors had 
selected their store came so easily and 
naturally to the scissors that, after a 
week or two, he abandoned the idea of 
preparing original matter : it saved time 
and labor, and nobody seemed to know 
the difference. These words, in fact, 
came to describe his mental attitude 
toward all his work. He had no pride 
in it. If he escaped curses for badly 
read proofs, and criticism for missing 
obvious matters of news, it was enough. 
Seth did not arrive at this condition 
of mind without much inner protest, or 
without sundry efforts to break through 
the crust of perfunctory drudgery which 
was encasing him. At the start he be- 
stowed considerable thought and work 
upon an effort to brighten and improve, 
by careful reworking of materials, one 
of the departments intrusted to him, 
and, just when he expected praise, Tyler 
told him to stop it. Then he tried to 
make his religious column a feature by 
discarding most of the ancient matter 
which revolved so drolly in the Obago 
Evening Mercury, and picking out elo- 
quent bits from the sermons of great con- 
temporary preachers ; but this elicited 
denominational protest from certain 
pious subscribers, and Mr. Workman 
commanded a return to the old rut. 
But the cruel humiliation came when 
Seth took to Mr. Samboye an editorial 
paragraph he had written with great 
care. It was a political paragraph, and 
Seth felt confident that it was exactly in 
the Chronicle’s line, and good writing as 
well. The Editor took it, after regard- 
ing the young writer with a stony, half- 
surprised stare, and read it over slowly. 
He delivered judgment upon it, in his 
habitual pomposity of phrases: “ This 
is markedly comprehensive in scope and 
clarified in expression, Mr. Fairchild.” 
Then, as Seth’s heart was warming with 
a sense of commendation and success, 
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the Editor calmly tore the manuscript 
in strips, dropped them in his waste- 
basket, and turned reflectively to his 
newspaper. 

Seth’s breath nearly left him: “ Then 
youcan’tuse it?” he faltered. “Ithought 
it might do for an editorial paragraph.” 

There was the faintest suggestion of 
a patronizing smile on Mr. Samboye’s 
broad, ruddy face. 

“Oh, I am reminded, Mr. Fairchild,” 
he answered, with bland irrelevance ; 
“pray do not allow Porte to pass again 
with a small p, as you did yesterday in 
the proof of my Turkish article. It 
should be capitalized invariably.” 

The beginner went back to his stall 
both humiliated and angry. The cool 
insolence with which he had been re- 
minded that he was a proof-reader, and 
warned away from thoughts of the edi- 
torial page, enraged and depressed him. 
He passed a bitter hour at his table, 
looking savagely through the window 
at the automatic motiens of the print- 
er directly opposite, but thinking evil 
thoughts of Samboye, and cursing the 
fate which had led him into newspaper 
work. So uncomfortable did he make 
himself by these reflections that it re- 
quired a real effort to throw off their 
effects when Watts came up-stairs and 
the two left the office for the day. It 
was impossible not to relate his griev- 
ance. 

Tom did not see its tragic side, and 
refused utterly to concede that Seth 
ought to be cast down by it. 

“That’s only Samboye’s way,” he said, 
lightly. “He won’t let any of the fel- 
lows get onto the page, simply because 
he’s afraid theyll outwrite him. He'd 
rather do it all himself—and he does 
grind out an immense load of stuff— 
than encourage any rivals. Besides, he 
never loses a chance to snub youngsters. 
Don’t let it worry you for a minute. If 
he sees that it does, hell only pile it on 
the thicker. In this business you've got 
to have a hide on you like the behemoth 
of Holy Writ, or you'll keep raw all the 
while.” 

Seth found some consolation in this 
view, and more still in Tom’s cheery 
tone. The two young men spent the 
evening together—at Bismarck’s. 

This came gradually but naturally to 


be Seth’s habitual evening resort. It 
represented to him, indeed, all that was 
friendly and inviting in Tecumseh so- 
ciety. He was able to recall dimly some 
of the notions of coming social distinc- 
tion he indulged in the farm days— 
dreams of a handsome young editor 
who was in great request in the most 
refined and luxurious home circles, who 
said the most charming things to beau- 
tiful young ladies at parties and balls, 
who wavered in his mind between wed- 
ding his employer’s daughter and tak- 
ing a share in the paper, or choosing 
some lowlier but more intellectual maid 
to wife, and leading with her a halcyon 
and exaltedly literary career in a cot- 
tage—but they were as unreal, as indis- 
tinct now as the dreams of night before 
last. All the social bars seemed drawn 
against him as a matter of course. 

This did not impress him as a hard- 
ship, because he was only vaguely con- 
scious of it, at first, and then grew into 
the habit of regarding it as a thing to 
be grateful for. Tom Watts pointed 
out to him frequently the advantage of 
being a Bohemian, of being free from 
all the fearsome, undefined routine and 
responsibility of making calls, of dress- 
ing up in the evening, and of dangling 
supine attendance upon girls and their 
mammas. This “social racket,” the city 
editor said, might please some people ; 
Dent, for instance, seemed to like it. 
But for his part it seemed quite the 
weakest thing a young man could go 
in for—entirely incompatible with the 
robust and masculine character de- 
manded in a successful journalist. 

This presented itself to Seth as an 
extremely sound position, and he made 
it his own so willingly that very soon he 
began to take credit to himself in his 
own eyes for having turned a deaf ear 
to the social siren, and having deliber- 
ately rejected the advances of fashion- 
able Tecumseh. He grew really to be- 
lieve that it was by preference, by a 
wise resolution to preserve his freedom 
and individuality, that he remained out- 
side the mysterious, impalpable regions 
which were labelled in his mind as 
“Society.” On the other hand, there 
was no nonsense at Bismarck’s, or at 
the other similar beer-halls to which 
Tom introduced him. One dressed as 
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one chose, and did as one liked ; seven- 
up or penochle provided just the mental 
recreation a wearied literary brain de- 
manded ; and the fellows one met there 
were cheerful, companionable young 
men, who likewise had no nonsense 
about them, who put on no airs of su- 
periority, and who glided swiftly and 
jovially through the grades of acquaint- 
anceship to intimacy. 

Seth was greatly strengthened in his 
liking for this refuge from loneliness in 
a strange city by what he saw of Arthur 
Dent, whom Watts had prepared him to 
regard as the embodiment of the other 
and straitlaced side. 

This young man was not at all uncivil, 
but he was delicate, almost effeminate 
in frame, wore eye-glasses, dressed with 
fastidious neatness, never made any 
jokes or laughed heartily at those of 
others, and rarely joined the daily lounge 
and smoke around Tyler’s table after 
the paper had gone to press—and in all 
these things he grated upon Seth’s sensi- 
tiveness. He was the one member of 
the staff'whom Mr. Workman seemed 
to like and whom Mr. Samboye never 
humiliated publicly by his ponderous 
ridicule, and these were added griev- 
ances. He worked very steadily and 
carefully, and was said to do a good 
deal of heavy reading at home, evenings, 
in addition to the slavish routine of 
high social duties in which Seth indef- 
initely understood him to be immersed. 
His chief tasks were the book reviews, 
the editing of correspondence, and the 
preparation of minor editorial para- 
graphs in a smaller type than Mr. Sam- 
boye’s. Seth thought that his style, 
though correct and neat, was thin and 
emasculated, and he came to associate 
this with his estimate of the writer, and 
account for it by his habits and associa- 
tions—which the further confirmed him 
in his judgment as to the right way to 
live. 

But there was something more than 
this. The first few days after his return 
from his vacation, Dent had tried to be 
courteous and helpful to the new-comer 
from thecountry, in his shy, undemon- 
strative way, and Seth, despite his pre- 
conceived prejudice, had gone a little 
way on the road to friendship. Then 


one night, as he and Watts were return- 
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ing arm-in-arm to their joint lodgings . 
from Bismarck’s, a trifle unsteadily per- 
haps, they had encountered Dent walk- 
ing with a young lady, and Tom had 
pleasantly accosted them—at least it 
seemed pleasantly to Seth—but Dent 
had not taken it in the right spirit at 
the time, and had been decidedly cool 
to Seth ever since. This was so unrea- 
sonable that the country boy resented it 
deeply, and the two barely spoke to each 
other. 

His relations with the others were less 
strained, but scarcely more valuable in 
the way of companionship. Mr. Tyler 
did not seem to care much for his com- 
pany, and never asked him to go to the 
“Roast Beef ”—a sort of combination of 
club and saloon where he spent most of 
his evenings, where poker was the chief 
amusement and whiskey the principal 
drink. From all Seth could learn, it was 
as well for him that he was not invited 
there. As for Murtagh, all his associa- 
tions outside the office seemed to be with 
young men of his own race, who formed 
a coterie by themselves, and frequented 
distinctively Irish resorts. Like most 
other American cities, Tecumseh had 
its large Irish and German elements, 
and in nothing were ethnographic lines 
drawn so clearly as in the matter of 
amusements. There were enough young 
Americans holding aloof from both these 
foreign circles to constitute a small con- 
stituency for the ‘“ Roast Beef,” but a 
far greater number had developed a 
liking for the German places of resort, 
and drank beer and ate cheese and rye 
bread as if to the manner born. Seth 
found himself in this class on his first 
step over the threshold of city life ; he 
enjoyed it, and he saw very little of the 
others. 

The two most important men on the 
Chronicle, Mr. Workman and Mr. Sam- 
boye, were far removed from the plane 
upon which all these Bohemian divi- 
sions were traced. They belonged to the 
Club—the Tuscarora Club. Seth knew 
where the club-house was—but he felt 
that this was all he was ever likely to 
know ahout it. The first few days in 
Tecumseh had taught him the hopeless- 
ness of his dream of associating with his 
employer. Socially they were leagues 
apart at the outset, and if the distance 
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did not increase as weeks grew into 
months, at least Seth’s perception of 
it did, which amounted to the same 
thing. 

He did not so readily abandon the 
idea of being made a companion by 
Samboye, but at last that vanished too. 
The Editor held himself very high, and 
if he occasionally came down off his 
mountain-top, his return to those heights 
only served to emphasize their altitude. 
There were conflicting stories about his 
salary. Among the lesser lights of the 
editorial room it was commonly esti- 
mated at forty-five dollars a week, but 
some of the printers had information 
that it was at least fifty—which fatigued 
the imagination. Seth himself received 
nine dollars, which his brother supple- 
mented by five, and he found that he 
was regarded as doing remarkably well 
for a beginner. But between this con- 
dition and the state of Samboye, with 
his great income, his fine house on one 
of the best streets, his influential posi- 
tion in the city, and his luxurious amuse- 
ments at the Club, an impassable gulf 
yawned. 


There is no pleasure in following fur- 
ther the details of the country boy’s new 


life. He lost sight of his disappointment 
in the consolations of a phase of city 
existence which does not show to advan- 
tage in polite pages. He did not be- 
come vicious or depraved. The relent- 
less treadmill of a daily paper forbade 
his becoming indolent. By sheer force 
of contact his mind expanded, too, more 
than even he suspected. But it was a 
formless, unprofitable expansion, which 
did not help him to get out of the rut. 
He performed his work acceptably—at 
least he rarely heard any criticisms upon 
it—lived a trifle ahead of his small in- 
come, and ceased to even speculate on 
the chance of promotion. 

When, thirteen months after his ad- 
vent in Tecumseh, the news came to 
him from the farm that his father was 
dying, he obtained leave to go home. 
Mr. Workman remarked to Mr. Sam- 
boye that afternoon : 

“JT sha’n’t mind much if ,Fairchild 
doesn’t come back.” 

“Isthatso? Heseems to get through 
his work decently and _ inoffensively 
enough. He will never set the North 
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River ablaze,. of course, but he is civil 
and all that.” 

“Yes, but I can’t see that there’s 
anything in him. Beside, I don’t like 
his influence on Watts. I’m told you 
can find them together at Bismarck’s 
every night in the week.” 

“Of course, that makes it bad,” said 
Mr. Samboye. 

Then the proprietor and the editor 
locked up their desks, went over to the 
Club, and played pyramid pool till mid- 
night. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BACK ON THE FARM. 

Tue farm seemed very little like home 
to Seth, now that he was back once 
more upon it. He could neither fit 
himself familiarly into such of the old 
ways as remained nor altogether ap- 
petize the changes which he felt rather 
than discerned about him. 

Of all these alterations his father’s 
disappearance was among the least im- 
portant. Everybody had grown out of 
the habit of considering Lemuel as a 
factor in any question. Nobody missed 
him now that he was gone, or felt that 
it was specially incumbent to pretend 
to do so—nobody save Aunt Sabrina. 
Those who cared to look closely could 
see that the old maid was shaken by 
her weak brother’s death, and that, 
though she said little or nothing about 
it, an augmented sense of loneliness 
preyed upon her mind. For the rest, 
the event imposed a day or two of so- 
lemnity, some alterations of dress and 
demeanor, a sombre journey with a few 
neighbors to the little burial-plot be- 
yond the orchard—and then things re- 
sumed their wonted aspect. 

To the young journalist this aspect 
was strange and curious. The farm had 
put on a new guise to his eyes. It was 
as if some mighty hand and brush had 
painted it all over with bright colors. 
It was not only that the house had been 
restored and refurnished, that new 
spacious buildings replaced the ancient 
barns, that the fences had been rebuilt, 
the farm-yard cleaned up and sodded, the 
old well-curb and reach removed—the 
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very grass seemed greener, the bend- 
ing of the boughs more graceful, the 
charm of sky and foliage and verdure 
far more apparent. The cattle were 
plumper and cleaner ; there were car- 
riage-horses now, with bright harness 
and sweeping tails, and a costly black 
mare for the saddle, fleet as the wind ; 
the food on the table was more uniform- 
ly toothsome, and there were now the 
broad silver-plated forks to which Seth 
had somewhat laboriously become ac- 
customed in his Tecumseh boarding- 
house. He admired all these changes, 
in a way, but somehow he could not feel 
at home among them. They were at- 
tractive, but they were alien to the mem- 
ories which, in his crowded, bricked-up 
city solitude, had grown dear to him. 
There were droll changes among the 
hired people. For one thing, they no 
longer all ate at the table with the 
family. An exception was made in 
favor of Milton Squires, who had burst 
through the overalls chrysalis of hired- 
manhood, and had become a sort of 
superintendent. He had not learned to 


eat with a fork, and he still talked loud- 
ly and with boisterous familiarity at the 


table, reaching for whatever he wanted, 
and calling the proprietor “ Albert,” and 
his aunt “Sabriny.” He did not bear 
his social and industrial promotion 
meekly. He bullied the inferior hired 
men—Leander had a colleague now, a 
rough, tow-headed, burly young fellow 
named Dana Pillsbury—and snubbed 
loftily the menials of the kitchen. This 
former haunt scarcely knew him more,and 
his rare conversations with Alvira were 
all distinctly framed in condescension. 
This was only to be expected, for Milton 
wore a black suit of store-clothes every 
day, with a gold-plated watch-chain and 
a necktie, and met the farmers round 
about on terms of practical equality. 
He was reputed to be a careful and 
capable manager ; his wrath was feared 
at the cheese-factory ; his judgment was 
respected at the corners’ store. Natu- 
rally, such aman would feel himself above 
kitchen associations. 

Of course this defection evoked deep 
wrath in Alvira’s part of the house, 
some overflowings of which came to 
Seth’s notice before he had been a day 
at the farm. Alvira was not specially 
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changed to the young man’s eyes—in- 
deed, her sallow, bilious visage, dark, 
snapping eyes, and furrowed forehead, 
seemed the most familiar things about 
the homestead, and her acidulous tones 
struck a truer note in his chords of 
memory than did any other sound. 

Aunt Sabrina, wrapped as of old in 
her red-plaid shoulder-shawl, but seem- 
ingly less erect and aggressive, spent 
most of her time in the kitchen, osten- 
tatiously pretending to pay her board 
by culinary labor. Behind her back Al- 
vira was wont to say to her assistant, 
a slatternly young slip from the ever- 
spreading Lawton family tree, that the 
old lady only hindered the work, and 
that her room would be better than her 
company. But when Aunt Sabrina was 
present, Alvira was customarily civil, 
sometimes quitefriendly. The two were 
drawn together by community of griev- 
ance. 

They both hated Isabel, with her citi- 
fied notions, her forks and napkins, and 
stuck-up airs generally. It had pleased 
Aunt Sabrina’s mood to regard herself 
as included in the edict which ordained 
that servants should eat in the kitchen, 
and only the sharpest words she had 
ever heard Albert speak had prevented 
her acting upon this. She had come to 
the family table then, but always with 
an air of protest; and she had a grim 
pleasure in leaving her napkin unfolded, 
month after month, and in keeping 
everybody waiting while she paraded 
her inability to eat rapidly or satis- 
factorily with the new-fangled “split 
spoon.” 

She and Alvira had a never-failing 
topic of hostile talk in the new mistress. 
To judge by their threats, their gibes, 
and their angry complaints, they were 
always on the point of leaving the house 
on her account. So imminent did an 
outbreak seem to Seth, when he first 
heard their joint budget of woes and 
bitter resolves, that he was frightened, 
but the Lawton girl reassured him. 
They had talked just like that, she said, 
every day since she had been there, 
which would be “a year come August,” 
and shé* added, scornfully: “They go 
away? You couldn’t chase ‘em away 
with a clothes-pole ! ” 

The two elderly females had another 
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bond of sympathy, of course, in Milton’s 
affectation of superiority. They debated 
this continually ; though as Sabrina had 
the most to say about her niece-in-law, 
with Alvira as a sympathetic com- 
mentator, so the hateful apotheosis of 
the whilom hired-man was recognized to 
be Alvira’s special and personal griev- 
ance, in girding at which Sabrina bore 
only a helping part. 

Seth accounted for this by calling up 
in recollection an old, vague wunder- 
standing of his youth that Milton was 
some time going to marry Alvira. He 
could remember having heard this union 
spoken of as taken for granted in the 
family. Doubtless Alvira’s present at- 
titude of ugly criticism was due to the 
fear that Milton’s improved prospects 
would lead him elsewhere. The Lawton 
girl, indeed, hinted rather broadly to him 
that there were substantial grounds for 
Alvira’s rage. “Td tear his eyes out if 
I was her, and he wouldn’t come up to 
the scratch,” she said, “after all that’s 
happened.” Seth understood her sug- 
gestion, but he didn’t believe it. The 
Lawtons were a low-down race, anyway. 
He had seen one of the girls at Tecum- 
seh once, a girl who had gone utterly to 
the bad, and this sister of hers seemed 
a bold, rude hussy, with a mind prone 
to mean suspicions. 

It was a relief to go back again to the 
living-room, where Isabel was, and he 
both verbally and mentally justified her 
gentle hint that the kitchen was not a 
good place for young men to spend 
their time. 

“ You have no idea,” she said, letting 
her embroidery fall in her lap for the mo- 
ment, “ how ruinous to discipline and to 
household management generally this 
country plan of making companions of 
your servants is. I had to put a com- 
plete stop to it, very soon after I came. 
There would be no living with them 
otherwise. There’s not much comfort 
in living with them as it is, for your 
aunt sits out in the kitchen all day long, 
pretending that she is abused—and en- 
couraging them to think that they are 
ill-used, too. She makes it very hard for 
me—harping all the time on my being 
a Richardson, just as she did with your 
mother. 

“Then, there’s Milton. I did not 
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want to make any difference between 
him and the other hired people, but 
your brother insisted on it—on having 
him at the table with us, and treating 
him like an equal. He is as coarse and 
rough and horrid as he can be, but it 
seems that he is very necessary on the 
farm, and your brother leaves so much 
to him and relies so much on him that 
I couldn’t help myself. He hasn’t got 
to calling me ‘Isabel’ yet, but I expect 
him to begin every day of my life. You 
can’t imagine what an infliction it is to 
see him eat—or rather, to hear him, for 
I try not to look.” 

Isabel took up her work again, and 
Seth looked at her more closely than he 
had done before. She sat at the win- 
dow, with the full summer light on her 
bright hair and fair, pretty face. Her 
tone had been melancholy, almost 
mournful ; looking at her, Seth felt that 
she was not happy, and more—for he 
had never supposed her to be particu- 
larly happy—that she was bitterly dis- 
appointed with the result of the farm 
experiment. She had not said so, how- 
ever, and he was in doubt whether it 
would be wise for him to assume it in 
his conversation. 

“Albert seems to thrive on country 
fare,” he said, perhaps unconsciously 
suggesting in his remark what was 
turning in his mind—that she herself 
seemed not to have thrived. The round- 
ed outlines of her chin and throat were 
not so perfect as he remembered them. 
She looked thin and tired now, in the 
strong light, and there was no color to 
speak of in her face. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said, with that falling 
inflection which is sister to the sigh, 
and keeping her eyes bent upon her work, 
“he grows fat. I did not imagine that 
a man who had always been so active, 
who was so accustomed to regular office 
work and intellectual professional pur- 
suits, could fall into idle ways so easily. 
But it is always a bore to him now when 
he has to go down to New York at term 
time. Once or twice he has had a cool- 
ness with his partners because he failed to 
go at all. I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
gave New York upaltogether. He talks 
often of it—of practising at Tecumseh 
instead. Oh, and that reminds me. 
You can tell. What relation does Te- 
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cumseh bear to this place? I know they 
have some connection in his mind, be- 
cause he spoke once of the ‘ pull ’—what- 
ever that may mean—being a Tecumseh 
lawyer would give him here. I know 
they are not in the same county, for I 
looked on the map. Whatever it is 
that would be his purpose in going 
there, I am curious to learn. You 
know,” she added, with a smile and 
tone pathetic in their sarcasm, “a wife 
ought to be interested in whatever con- 
cerns her husband.” . 

“ They are in the same Congressional 
district,”. Seth replied. “There are 
three counties in the district—Dearborn 
(where we are now), Jay, which lies east 
of us, and then Adams, which is a long, 
narrow county, and runs off south of 
Dearborn. Tecumseh is away at the 
extreme southern end of Adams Coun- 
ty. Perhaps that is what you have in 


mind.” 

“Tt is what he has in mind,” she said. 

“But how does Albert fill his time 
here—what does he do ?” 

“Tn about equal parts,” she made an- 
swer, lifting her eyes again, with the 


light of a little smile in them now, “he 
reads novels here in the house, and 
drives about the neighborhood. What 
time he is not in the easy-chair up-stairs, 
devouring fiction, he is in his buggy on 
the road. He won't let me have any- 
body up from New York, even of the 
few I know, but he has developed a 
wonderful taste for striking up ac- 
quaintances here. He must by this 
time know every farmer for twenty 
miles around. First of all, in buying 
his stock when he took the farm, he 
spread his purchases around in the 
queerest way—getting a cow from this 
man, a colt from another, a pig here 
and a bull there. Milton and he went 
together, and they must have driven 
two hundred miles, I should think, col- 
lecting the various animals. 

“T didn’t understand it at first, but I 
begin to now. He wanted to establish 
relations with as many men here as he 
could. And the farmers he invites here 
to dinner—you should see them ! Some- 
times I think I shall have to leave the 
table. It’s all I can do, often, to be 
decently civil to them—rough, vulgar 
men, unwashed and untidy, whom he 
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waylays out on the road and brings in. 
He thinks I ought to exert myself to 
make them feel at home, and chat with 
them about their wives and children, 
and ugh! call on them and form friend- 
ships with them. But I draw the line 
there. If he enjoys bringing them here, 
why I can’t help it; and if he likes to 
drive about, and be _hail-fellow-well- 
met with them, that is his own affair. 
But——” 

She stopped, and Seth felt that the 
silence was eloquent. He began to 
realize that his pretty sister-in-law was 
in need of sympathy, and to rank him- 
self, with indignant fervor, on her side. 

Annie Fairchild came in. Seth had 
seen and spoken with her several times, 
during the period of his father’s death 
and funeral, but hurriedly and in the 
presence of others. Her appearance 
now recalled instantly the day of the 
fishing trip—a soft and pleasant mem- 
ory, which during his year’s exile had at 
times been truly delicious to him. 

The women thought of it too, now, 
and talked of it, at Seth rather than to 
him,.and with a playful spirit of badi- 
nage. As of old, Isabel did most of the 
talking. Annie had become quite a 
woman, Seth said to himself, as she took 
off her hat, tidied her hair before the 
glass, and laughingly joined in the con- 
versation. She talked very well, too, but 
she seemed always to think over her 
words, and there appeared to be in her 
manner toward him a certain something, 
intangible, indefinite, which suggested 
constraint. He could feel, though he 
could not explain, it. 

During his stay in Tecumseh he had 
seen almost nothing of the other sex. 
There were often some young women at 
the boarding-house, but he had not got 
beyond a speaking acquaintance at the 
table with any of them, in the few in- 
stances where his shyness had permitted 
even that. His year in a city had im- 
proved him in many ways. He could 
wear good clothes now without awk- 
wardness ; he spoke readily among men, 
and with excellent choice of language ; 
he knew how to joke without leading 
the laughter himself. But he had had 
no chance to overcome by usage his dif- 
fidence in female company, and he had 
not been quite at ease in his mind since 
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Annie came in. She seemed to make a 
stranger of him. 

He thought upon this, and felt piqued 
at it. He wondered, too, if he was not 
sitting clumsily in his chair—if it was 
not impolite in him to cross his legs. 
Gradually, however, he grew out of his 
reserve. It dawned upon him that 
Annie was timorous, nervous, about the 
impression she was making on him, and 
that Isabel listened with real respect 
and deference to what he had to say. 
He grew bold, and took the lead of the 
conversation, and the two women fol- 
lowed meekly. It was a delightful sen- 
sation. He said to himself: “It is the 
easiest thing in the world, once you 
make the plunge. I could talk with 
women now in the finest drawing-room 
in the land.” He sat back in his chair, 


and told them some anecdotes about 
Mr. Samboye, from which somehow they 
gathered the notion that he was, at the 
best, co-ordinate in rank with Seth. 
They were more than ever proud of 
their relative, who had so rapidly con- 
quered a high and commanding position 


for himself in that mystic, awesome 
sphere of journalism. Seth expanded 
and basked in this admiration. 

He had heretofore found the evenings 
on the farm stupidly tedious. To sit at 
the big table till bedtime, reading by 
the light of a single kerosene-lamp, or 
exchanging dry monosyllables with Al- 
bert, offered a dismal contrast to the 
cheerful street-lamps, the bright store- 
windows, the noise and gayety and life 
of the places of evening resort in Te- 
cumseh. But this evening revealed a 
far more attractive side of country life 
than he had known before. Annie 
stayed after tea, and the three played 
dominoes. Albert seemed somewhat 
out of sorts, but they did not mind his 
silence in the least. They chatted gayly 
over their games, and time flew so 
merrily and swiftly that Seth was sur- 
prised when Annie said she must leave, 
and he discovered that it was a quarter 
to ten. 

“How pleasantly the evening has 
passed!” Isabel said, and smiled at 
him ; and Annie answered, “ Hasn’t it ! 
I don’t know when I have enjoyed myself 
so much,” and she, too, smiled at him. 

The old walk over the fields, down 
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the poplar lane, to see Annie home— 
how like the old times it seemed! And 
yet how far away they were! Some- 
times in these by-gone walks, as they 
came up now in Seth’s memory, he and 
Annie had been almost like lovers—not, 
indeed, in words, but in that magnetic 
language which the moon inspires. It 
occurred to neither of them to saun- 
ter slowly, now. They walked straight 
ahead, and there were no “ flashes of 
eloquent silence.” Their conversation 
was all of Isabel. 

“Not as happy as she expected?” 
said Annie, repeating a question of 
Seth’s ; “you can’t guess how wretched 
she is! Sometimes it’s all she can do 
to keep from breaking down. I am lit- 
erally the only person she has to talk to, 
that she cares about, week in and week 
out. Albert is away a great deal. I 
don’t think he is much company when 
he is home. She did try, when she first 
came, to make some acquaintances round 
about, among the well-to-do farmers’ 
wives. But she couldn’t bear them, and 
they said she was stuck-up, and so that 
came to nothing. She doesn’t get on at 
all with Aunt Sabrina, either. Poor girl! 


‘she is so blue at times that my heart 


aches for her. Of course she wouldn’t 
let you see it. Besides, she has been 
ever so much more cheerful since you 
came. Ido hope you will stay as long 
as you can—just for her sake.” 

She added this explanation with what 
sounded to Seth’s ear like gratuitous em- 
phasis. The disposition rose swiftly 
within him to resent this. 

“You are very careful,” he said, “to 
have me understand that it’s for her 
sake you want me to stay.” Then he 
felt, even while the sound of his voice 
was in the air, that he had made a fool 
of himself. 

His cousin did not accept the indi- 
vidual challenge. 

“No, of course we are all glad to see 
you. You know we are. But she spe- 
cially needs company ; it’s a mercy to her 
to have somebody to brighten her up a 
little. Really, I get anxious about her 
at times. I try to run over as much as 
I can, but then I have grandmother to 
tend, you know.” 

“How is the old lady, by-the-way ? 
And oh—tell me, Annie, what it was 
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that all at once set her against me so. 
You remember—the day before we went 
fishing and Isabel saved my life.” 

The answer did not come immedi- 
ately. In the dim star-light Seth could 
see that his cousin’s face was turned 
away, and he guessed rather than saw 
that she was agitated. 

“JT will tell you,” she said at last, 
nervously, “why grandmother—or, no, 
I will not tell you! You have no right 
to ask. Don’t come any farther—I am 
near enough to the house now. Good- 
night.” 

She had hurried away from him. He 
watched her disappear in the darkness, 
then turned and walked meditatively 
home. 

He was not so sure as he had been 
that it was easy to understand women. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MR. RICHARD ANSDELL. 


Ir was no light task to spend a vaca- 
tion contentedly on the farm. There 
were thousands of city people who did 
it, and seemed to enjoy it, but Seth 
found it difficult to understand how 
they contrived to occupy themselves. 
What work on a farm meant, he knew 
very well; but the trick of idling in the 
country was beyond him. It was too 
hot, in these July days, for driving much, 
and besides, Albert rarely invited him 
into the buggy when the grays were 
brought around to the step. The two 
brothers saw little of each other, in fact. 
It was not precisely a coolness, but Al- 
bert'seemed to have other things on his 
mind beside fraternal entertainment. 
The old pastime of fishing, too, failed 
him. In the renovation of the house 
his fine pole and tackle had somehow 
disappeared, and he had no money 
wherewith to replace them. He had 
entered upon his vacation unexpectedly, 
at a time when he happened to be par- 
ticularly short of cash—and there was 
something in Albert’s manner and tone 
which rendered it impossible to apply 
to him, even if pride had not forbid- 
den it. 

There was, it is true, the increasing 
delight of being in Isabel’s company, 
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but alongside this delight grew a doubt 
—a doubt which the young man shrunk 
from recognizing and debating, but 
which forced its presence upon his 
mind, none the less—a doubt whether 
it was the part of wisdom to encourage 
too much of a friendship with his sister- 
in-law. This friendship had already 
reached a stage where Aunt Sabrina 
sniffed at its existence, and she hinted 
dimly to Seth of the perils which lurked 
in the lures of a citified siren, with an 
expression of face and a pointedness of 
emphasis which clearly had a domestic 
application. There was nothing in this, 


of course, but the insensate meddle- 
someness of a disagreeable old maid, 
Seth said to himself, but still it annoyed 
him 


More serious, though, was his sus- 
picion—lying dormant sometimes for 
days, then suddenly awakened by a 
curt word or an intent glance—that Al- 
bert disliked to see him so much with 
Isabel. Often this rendered him ex- 
tremely nervous, for Isabel had no dis- 
cretion (so the young man put it to him- 
self), and displayed her pleasure in his 
society, her liking for him, quite as 
freely in her husband’s presence as when 
they were alone. There was nothing in 
this, either, only that it made him uneasy. 
Hence it came about that, just when 
one set of inclinations most urgently 
prompted him to stay about the house, 
another set often prevailed upon him to 
absent himself. On these occasions he 
generally walked over to Thessaly and 
chatted with John. 

“John and I have so much to talk 
about, you know, being both newspaper 
men,” he used to say, with a feeling that 
he owed an explanation of some sort to 
Isabel. ‘And then I can see the daily 
papers there. That gets to be a neces- 
sity with a journalist—as much so as his 
breakfast.” 

“T scarcely dare to read a paper 
now,” Isabel once replied. “It drives 
me nearly mad with longing to get 
back among people again. I only read 
heavy things, classic poetry and _his- 
tory—and then, thank Heaven! there is 
this embroidery.” 

It was at John’s, or rather on the way 
there, that Seth met one day a man of 
whom he was in after-life accustomed to 


‘ 
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say, “He altered the whole bent of my 
career.” Perhaps this was an exagger- 
ated estimate of the service Richard 
Ansdell really rendered Seth; but it is 
so difficult, looking back, to truly define 
the influence upon our fortunes or 
minds by any isolated event or acquaint- 
ance, and, moreover, gratitude is so 
wholesome and sweet a thing to contem- 
plate, and the race devotes so much 
energy to civilizing it out of young 
breasts, that I have not the heart to 
insist upon any qualification of Seth’s 
judgment. 

Mr. Ansdell, at this time was nearly 
forty years of age, and looked to be under 
thirty. He was small, thin-faced, clean- 
shaven, dark of skin and hair, with full, 
clear eyes, that by their calmness of ex- 
pression curiously modified the idea of 
nervousness which his actions and mode 
of speech gave forth. He was spending 
his fortnight’s vacation in the vicinity, 
and he was strolling with his friend the 
school-teacher, Reuben Tracy, toward 
the village, when Seth overtook them. 
Seth and Reuben had been very inti- 
mate in the old farm days—and here 
was a young man to the latent influence 
of whose sobriety of mind and cleanli- 
ness of tastes he never fully realized his 
obligation—but since his return they 
had not met. After greetings had been 
exchanged, they walked together to the 
village, and to the Banner of Liberty of- 
fice. 

It was the beginning of the week, and 
publication day was far enough off to 
enable John to devote all his time to 
his visitors. There was an hour or 
more of talk—on politics, county affairs, 
the news in the city papers, the humors 
and trials of conducting a rural news- 
paper, and so forth. When they rose 
to go, John put on his hat, and said he 
would “walk a ways” with them. On 
the street he held Seth back with a 
whispered, “ Let us keep behind a bit, I 
want to talk to you.” Then he added, 
when the others were out of hearing : 

“T have got some personal things to 
say, later on. But—first of all—has 
Albert said anything since to you about 
the farm ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Well, I have been thinking it all 
over, trying to see where the crooked- 
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ness comes in—for I feel it in my bones: 
that there is something crooked. But I 
am not lawyer enough to get onto it. 
I’ve had a notion of putting the whole 
case to Ansdell, who’s a mighty bright 
lawyer, but then, again, it seems to be 
a sort of family thing that we ought 
to keep to ourselves. What do you 
think ?—for, after all, it is mostly your 
affair.” 

“T can’t see that Albert isn’t playing 
fair. It must be pretty nearly as he 
says—that he has put as much money 
in the farm as it was worth when he 
took it. It’s true that father’s will 
leaves it to him outright—and that wasn’t 
quite as Albert gave us to understand it 
should be—but Albert pledges us that 
our rights in it shall be respected, and 
it seems to me that that is better than 
an acknowledged interest in a bankrupt 
farm would be, which we hadn’t the 
capital to work, and which was worth- 
less without it.” 

“Perhaps you are right.” John 
paused for a moment, then began again 
in a graver tone: “There’s something 
else. How are you getting on on the 
Chronicle ?” 

“Oh, well enough ; I get through my 
work without anybody’s finding fault. 
I suppose that is the best test. A fellow 
can’t do any more.” 

“That is where you are wrong. ‘A 
fellow’ can do a great deal more. And 
when you went there I, for one, expected 
you were going to do a deuced sight 
more. You have been there now—let’s 
see—thirteen months. You are doing 
what you did when you went there— 
sawing up miscellany, boiling down 
news notes, grinding out a lot of de- 
partments which the office-boy might 
do, if his own work weren’t more im- 
portant. In a word, you've just gone 
onto the threshold, and you’ve screwed 
yourself down to the floor there—and 
from all I hear you are likely to stay 
there all your life, while other fellows 
climb over your head to get into the real 
places.” 

“From all you hear? What do you 
mean by that—who’s been telling you 
about me?” 

“That you sha’n’t know, my boy. It 
is enough that I have heard. You 
haven’t fulfilled your promise. I thought 
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you had the makings of a big man in 
you; I believed that all you needed was 
the chance, and you would rise. You 
were given the chance—put right in on 
the eround-floor, and there youare, just 
where you were put. You haven’t risen 
worth a cent.” 

* What do you expect a fellow to do? 
Get to be editor-in-chief in thirteen 
months? What could I do that I haven’t 
done? There have been no vacancies, 
so no one has climbed over my head. 
I've done the work I was set to do— 
and done it well, too. What more can 
you ask ?” 

Seth spoke in an aggrieved tone, for 
this attack seemed as unjust as it had 
been unexpected. 

John replied : “Now keep cool, young- 
ster! Nobody expected you to get to 
be editor-in-chief in thirteen months, so 
don’t talk nonsense. And I am not 
blaming you for not getting promotion, 
when there have been no vacancies. 
What I do mean, if you want to know, 
is that you have failed to make a good 
impression. You are not in the line of 
promotion. Workman doesn’t say to 
‘ There’s 


himself, when he thinks of you, 
a smart, steady, capable young man on 
whom we can count, who’s able to go as 


high as we are able to put him.’ No! 
instead of that he says—but no, never 
mind, I don’t want to hurt your feel- 
ings.” 

“Oh, you are mighty considerate, all 
at once,” retorted Seth, angrily. “Go 
on! Say what you were going to say! 
What is it that Workman says, since 
you've been spying on me behind my 
back ?” 

“Now you are talking like a fool,” 
said the elder brother, keeping his tem- 
per. “I haven’t been spying on you. 
Thave only been commenting on facts 
which have come to my knowledge with- 
out seeking, and which were brought to 
me by one who has your interest at heart. 
Thave only been talking to you as I ought 
to talk, with the sole idea of benefiting 
you—helping you. If you don't want to 
hear me, why I can shut up.” 

Seth did not reply for a minute or so ; 
then he growled, moodily: “Go ahead ! 
Let’s hear it all.” 

‘The ‘all’ can be said in a few words. 
You have been wasting your time. I 
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grant that you have done your work 
well enough to escape blame—but what 
credit is there in that? a million me- 
chanics do that every day. Instead of 
improving yourself, elevating and pol- 
ishing yourself, by good reading, by 
studying the art of writing, above all by 
choosing your associates among men 
who are your superiors, and from whom 
you can learn, you have settled down in 
a Dutch beer-saloon, making associates 
out of the commonest people in town, 
and having for your particular chum 
that rattle-headed loafer Tom Watts. 
Do you suppose Mr. Workman doesn’t 
know this? Do you suppose he likes it, 
or that it encourages him to hope for 
your future?” 

Seth was silent longer than ever, this 
time. When he spoke it was to utter 
something which he instantly regretted : 
“T haven’t been able to gather from 
your old friends that you were altogeth- 
er a bigot, yourself, on the subject of 
beer, when you were my age.” 

Fortunately, John did not get angry ; 
Seth honestly admired and envied his 
elder brother’s good temper as he 
heard the reply : 

“ That’s neither here nor there. Per- 
haps I did a good many things that 
I want you to avoid. SBesides, there 
was nothing in me. I am good enough 
as far as I go, but if I had worked on a 
daily paper till my teeth all fell out I 
should never have got any higher than I 
was. With you it is different ; you can 
go up to the head of the class if” you are 
a mind to. But the beer-saloon isn’t the 
way—and Tom Watts isn’t the guide.” 

“He is the only friend I have got. 
What was I to do? It is easy enough to 
talk, John, about my knowing good peo- 
ple and all that, but how? That is the 
question. It isn’t fair to blame me as 
you do. All the men like Workman and 
Samboye—I suppose you mean them— 
hold themselves miles above me. Do 
you suppose I’ve ever seen the inside 
of their houses or of their club? Not 
I! You dump a young countryman in 
a strange city, new at his work, with- 
out knowing a solitary soul—and then 
you complain because he gets lonesome, 
and makes friends with the only people 
who show any disposition to be friendly 
with him. Do you call that fair play ?” 
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“Well, there’s something in that,” 
John replied, meditatively. “Some 
time I’m going to write a leader on the 
organized indifference of modern city 
society to what becomes of young men 
who deserve its good offices, and drift 
into beer-saloons because they are not 
forth-coming. It would make the Ban- 
ner immensely solid with orthodox peo- 

le.” 

“You wouldn’t have wanted me to go 
to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, I suppose ? ” 

“No-o, I don’t know that I would. I 
don’t know, after all, that you could 
have done much differently. But you’ve 
done enough of it, do you understand? 
You have served your time; you have 
taken your diploma. It is time now to 
quit. And I can put you onto a man 
now who will help you on the other 
tack. Do you see Ansdell, ahead there?” 

* Yes—is he the man who told you 
about Workman and me ?” 

John ignored the question. ‘“ Ans- 
dell is one of the cleverest men going ; 
he’s head and shoulders over anybody 
else there is in Tecumseh, or in this 
For you to know 


part of the State. 
him will be a college education in itself. 
He is more than a big lawyer, he is a 


student and thinker ; more than that, 
he is a reformer; best of all, he isa 
man of the world, who has sown more 
wild-oats than would fill Albert’s new 
bins, and there’s not an atom of non- 
sense about him. He knows about you. 
We've talked you over together. He 
understands my idea of what you ought 
to be, and he can help you more than 
any other man alive—and what is more, 
he will.” 

“Tt was he who told you about me, 
wasn’t it?” Seth persisted. 

“Tf you will know, it was and it 
wasn’t. All he said was that he had 
heard Workman speak of you; that he 
had got the idea from his tone that you 
were not making the most of your op- 
portunities ; that he thought this was a 
great pity ; ‘and that if he could be of 
any use to you he would be very glad. 
That is all—and not even your sulkiness 
can make anything but kindness out of 
it.” 

This practically ended the dialogue, 
for the others had stopped to let the 
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brothers come up, and John shortly 
after left the party. 

The three men had a long stroll back 
to the hill-side road, with a still longer 
lounge on the grass ‘under the elms by 
the br idge. Seth watched and listened 
to this swarthy, boyish-looking mentor, 
who had, so to speak, thrust himself 
upon him, very closely, as was natural. 
Did he like him? It was hard, he 
found, to determine. Mr. Ansdell was 
extremely opinionated. He seemed to 
have convictions on almost every sub- 
ject, and he clung to them, defended 
them, expanded them with almost tear- 
fulearnestness. His voice was as strong 
and powerful as his figure was diminu- 
tive; he talked now chiefly about the 
Tariff, which he denounced with a vi- 
brating intensity of feeling. Seth knew 
nothing about the Tariff, or next to 
nothing, but he admired what Ansdell 
said, mainly because it was said so well. 
But he grew quite enthusiastic in his 
indorsement when he heard his editor, 
Mr. Samboye, used as a typical illustra- 
tion of the dishonesty with which public 
men treated that question. After that 
he felt that it would be easy to make 
friends with Mr. Ansdell. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DEAR ISABEL, 


Ir was the last day but one of Seth’s 
vacation on the farm. He was not 
sorry, although the last week, by com- 
parison, had been pleasant enough. He 
had seen a good deal of Mr. Ansdell, 
who interested him extremely, and who 
had come for him three or four times 
for long walks in the fields. He sat 
now in the living-room, near Isabel, 
dividing his attention between her and 
his book—one of Albert’s innumerable 
novels. The desultory conversation 
mixed itself up with the unfolding work 
of fiction so persistently that he pres- 
ently gave over the attempt to read, 
and drew his chair nearer to his sister- 
in-law. It was raining outside, and wet 
weather always made her want to talk. 
She said : 

“Tell me, Seth, if you have noticed 
any change in Alvira.” 
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“No, I can’t say that I have. In fact, 
she seems to me the one person about 
the place who has not altered a bit.” 

“See what eyes men have! Why, she 
has grown ages older. She goes about 
now muttering to herself like an old, old 
woman. And the way she looks at one, 
sometimes—it is enough to give one 
the chills. I tell Albert often that I 
am almost afraid to have her in the 
house.” 

Seth chuckled audibly, in good-nat- 
ured derision. “What a mountain out 
of a mole-hill! Why, Alvira has glared 
at people that way, with her little black- 
bead eyes, ever since I was a boy. She 
doesn’t mean anything by it—not the 
least in the world. ‘The trouble is, 
Isabel, that you let your imagination 
run away with you. You are desperate- 
ly lonesome here, and you amuse your- 
self by conjuring up all sorts of tragic 
things. You will have Aunt Sabrina a 
professional witch next thing you know, 
and Milton a mystic conspirator, and 
this plain old clap-boarded farm-house a 
castle of enchantment.” 

He had never before assumed even 


this jocose air of superiority over his 
blonde sister-in-law, and he closed his 
sentence in some little trepidation lest 


she should resent it. But no, she re- 
ceived it with meekness, and only pro- 
tested mildly against the assumption 
underneath. 

“No, Iam sure there is something in 
it. She is brooding about Milton. Not 
in any sentimental way, you know, but 
it used to be understood, I think, that 
they were to marry, and now he carries 
himself way above her. Why, I can re- 
member, as long ago as when I visited 
here that summer, when. we were all 
boys and girls and cousins together, I 
heard your mother say they would make 
amatch of it some time. But now he 
avoids the kitchen and her. It sounds 
ridiculous, doesn’t it, for me to be 
speculating in this way about the love- 
affairs of the servants. But you are 
driven to it here. You have no idea 
how grateful one gets to be, here in the 
country, for the smallest item of human 
gossip.” 

Seth was still considering whether it 
was possible for him, in careful lan- 
guage, to suggest his own—or rather 
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the Lawton girl’s—view of the Milton- 
Alvira affair, when Isabel spoke again : 

“Speaking of gossip, there is some- 
thing I have been tempted half a dozen 
times to mention to you—something I 
heard almost every day during the little 
time that the women round about were 
calling on me. You will guess what I 
mean—the talk about you and Annie.” 

Seth did not immediately answer, and 
she continued : 

“Of course you know, Seth, that I 
wouldn’t speak of it if I thought it 
would be distasteful to you. But I 
know it used to be the idea that you 
two were marked for each other. I 
have heard ever so much about it since 
we have lived here. And yet you don’t 
seem to me to be at all like lovers— 
hardly even like affectionate cousins. I 
think she has rather avoided the house 
since you have been here, although that, 
of course, may be only imagination. 
She is such a dear, good girl, and I am 
so fond of her, but still I can hardly 
imagine her as your wife. You don’t 
mind my speaking about it, do you?” 

Seth was still at a loss what to say, 
or, better, how to say it. While she had 
been speaking, the contrast between the 
two young women, which had been slum- 
bering in his mind for a year, had risen 
vividly before him. The smile, half- 
deprecating, half-inviting, with which 
she looked this last question at him, as 
she laid the everlasting embroidery 
down, and leaned slightly forward for 
a reply, gave the final touch to his 
vanishing doubts. 

“Mind your speaking about it? No, 
no, Isabel.” He scarcely knew his own 
voice, it was so full of cooing softness. 
“T am glad you did—for—for who has 
a better right? No, there is nothing in 
the gossip. Our people—my mother, 
her grandmother—had it in mind once, 
I believe, but Annie and I have never so 
much as hinted at it between ourselves. 
Ever since mother’s death old Mrs. 
Warren has, however, taken a deep dis- 
like to me—you remember how she for- 
bade Annie to go with us on that fish- 
ing trip—but even without that y 

“Ah, I sha’n’t forget that fishing 
trip,” Isabel whispered, still with the 
tender smile. 


“Nor I, you may be very sure.” The 
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caressing tone of his voice sounded 
natural to him now. “As I was say- 
ing, even if we two young people had 
once thought of the thing, I fancy it 
would be different now, anyway. Then, 
I was going to be a farmer. Now, of 
course, that is all changed. My career 
is in the city, in circles where Annie 
would not be at home. She is a dear, 
good girl, as you say: nobody knows 
that better than I do. But you must 
admit she is—what shall I say ?—rural. 
Now that I have got: my foot on the 
ladder, there is no telling how far I 
may not climb. It would be simply 
suicide to marry a wife whom I perhaps 
would have to carry up with me, a dead 
weight.” 

The youngster was not in the least 
conscious of the vicious nonsense he was 
talking. In the magnetic penumbra of 
Isabel's presence his words seemed sur- 
charged with wisdom and good feeling. 
And the young woman, too, who was 
four years his senior, and who should 
have known better, never suspected the 
ridiculous aspect of the sentiments to 


the expression of which she listened 


with such sweet-faced sympathy. We 
are such fools upon occasion. 

“ Besides, there is no reason why I 
should think of marriage at all, for a 
long time to come—at least not until I 
have made my way up in my profession 
a bit. When the time does come, it 
will be because I have found my ideal— 
for I have an ideal, you know, a very 
exalted one.” 

He looked at her keenly, blushing as 
he did so, to discover if she had caught 
the purport of his words; then he ad- 
dressed himself, with an absence of 
verbal awkwardness at which he was 
himself astonished, to making it more 
clear. 

“JT mean, Isabel, that my brother has 
won a prize which would make anything 
less valuable seem altogether worthless 
in my eyes. If there is not another 
woman in the world like my brother 
Albert’s wife, then I shall never marry.” 

“ Brother Albert’s wife” looked up at 
the speaker for an instant—a glance 
which seemed to him to be made of 
smiles, sadness, delight, reproach, and 
many other unutterable things; then 
she bent over her work, and he fancied 
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that the pretty fingers trembled a little 
between the stitches. There was a 
minute of silence, which seemed a half- 
hour. At last she spoke : 

“Does your brother impress you as 
being a particularly happy man? I 
won't ask a similar question about his 
wife.” 

Seth found it necessary to stand up 
to do this subject justice. “No!” he 
answered, ‘He doesn’t deserve such a 
wife. But because one man is incapa- 
ble of appreciating a treasure which he 
has won, it’s no reason why another 
man shouldn’t—shouldn’t say to himself, 
‘I will either marry that kind of woman 
or I'll marry none.’ Now, is it, Isabel?” 

“Perhaps this wife is not altogether 
the treasure you think she is,” the young 
woman answered, with the indirection 
of her sex. 

Seth found words entirely inadequate 
to express his dissent. He could only 
smile at her, as if the doubt were too 
preposterous to be even suggested, and 
walk up and down in front of her. 

Still intent upon her work, and with 
her head inclined so that he saw only a 
softened angle of face beneath the crown 
of glowing light-hued hair, she made 
answer, speaking more slowly than 
was usual with her, and with frequent 

auses : 

“T don’t think you know all my story, 
though itis a part of your family’s history 
on bothsides. You remember my father 
—a sporting, horse-racing man of the 
world, and you know that my mother 
died when I was a baby. You knew me 
here, one summer, as a visiting cousin, 
and we played and quarrelled as chil- 
dren do. Now you know me again as 
your brother’s wife—but that is all. 
You know nothing of the rest—of how 
my father, proud about me as he was 
common in other things, kept me mewed 
up among governesses and house-keep- 
ers in one part of the house, while his 
flash companions rioted in another part ; 
of how my wretched, chafing girlhood 
was spent among servants and tutors, 
with not so much as a glimpse of the 
world outside, like any Turkish girl ; of 
how, when your brother, because he was 
a cousin, did become the one friend of 
my father’s who might be invited into 
the drawing-room, and be introduced 
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to me, and took a fancy that he would 
like to marry me, I welcomed even such 
a chance for emancipation, and almost 
cried for joy ; and of how I woke up af- 
terward—no, this is what you do not 
know.” There was a considerable pause 
here. “And I do not know why [ tell 
this to you now, except that I want you 
to understand.” 

“T do understand, Isabel.” 

As a matter of fact, he did not un- 
derstand at all, but he thought he did, 
which, for present purposes, came to the 
same thing. 

“And you can realize,” she went on, 
“how I feel at the thought of staying 
here the rest of my life—or, even if we 
vo elsewhere—of having my life mapped 
out for me without any regard to my 
wishes and aspirations, while you are 
just pluming your wings for soaring, 
and ean fly as high as you like, with no 
one to gainsay you. Oh, what it must 
be to bea man!” She was looking up 


at him now, with enthusiasm supplant- 
ing the repining in her eyes. 
you love your work so, too! 

so clever and capable! 


* And 
You are 
You can be 
anything you like in your profession— 
and it is impossible that I should ever 
be anything that I want to be.” 

A month ago, when he first came to 
the farm, this calm assumption of his 
ability to carve whatever part he de- 
sired out of the journalistic cake would 
have fallen upon Seth like cruel and cal- 
culated sarcasm. As it was, he winced 
a little under its exaggeration, but the 
substance pleased him. He squared his 
shoulders unconsciously as he answered : 

“Well, Iam only at the threshold as 
yet, but if there is any such thing as 
doing it, I am going to push my way 
on. It doesn’t seem so easy always, 
when you are right in the thick of the 
fight, but now, after my rest here, I feel 
like an eagle refreshed. I am full of 
new ideas and ambitions. I owea good 
deal of it to Ansdell, I suppose. You 
never saw such a fellow for making 
everybody believe as he does, and take 
an exalted view of things, and long to 
be doing something great. John pre- 
scribed him to me as a doctor would 
some medicine, and I took him more or 
less under protest, but I feel immensely 
better already.” 
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Isabel took only a languid interest in 
the inspiring qualities of this prodigy, 
and reverted to her own grievance : 

“Yes, you will go and conquer your 
position. I will stay here and count 
those miserable poplars across the road 
—did you ever see a more monotonous 
row ?—and work antimacassars for no 
one to see, and mope my heart out. 
Why, do you know, I haven’t one single 
correspondent !” 

The full enormity of the situation 
thus revealed was lost upon Seth, who 
had never written more than half a 
dozen letters in his life, and did not, 
see why people who did not have to 
write letters should want todoso. But 
he said “Indeed!” as compassionately 
as he could. 

“No, notone. I did think you might 
have taken pity on me; but for all the 
year that you have been away, I have 
never heard a word from you.” 

“T wrote once or twice to Albert,” 
Seth answered, tentatively, to occupy 
time until he could turn around in his 
mind the immense suggestion involved 
in this complaint. 

“Yes, and I used to hear at the break- 
fast-table—‘Oh, by-the-way, Aunt Sa- 
brina, Seth sends his love to you and 
Isabel ’—only this and nothing more ! 
What is the good of having a literary 
man in the family if he doesn’t write 
you long, nice letters ?” 

The vista which had flashed itself 
before Seth’s mental vision was filled 
with dazzling light. He could not 
mask the exultation in his voice as he 
asked : 

“Do you really want me to write to 
you?” 

“You ought not to have waited to be 
asked,” she said, smiling again. “ Yes, 
you shall write me—and long letters 
too, mind—as often as you like.” She 
added, after a moment’s pause, in which 
both had been turning over the same 
idea: “ You needn’t be afraid of writing 
too often. The bundle from the post- 
office always comes to me in the morn- 
ing hours before he gets down-stairs. 
Dana brings it up when he comes back 
from the cheese-factory, and it never 
goes into any one’s hands but mine. 
Besides, henceforth I shall watch for it 
all the more carefully.” 
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Next morning Seth prepared once 
again to leave the homestead, but this 
time with a light heart and a gay de- 
meanor. A month’s absence had served 
so to remodel his views of the Chroni- 
cle that he already felt himself to be a 
personage of importance in its control. 
He had been constantly spoken of in 
the village as “one of the editors” of 
that journal, and found so much pleas- 
ure in the designation that he had come 
to use it in thinking of himself. He felt 
himself fired, too, with new enthusiasm 
and power by his talks with Ansdell, 
and he believed, not only that he saw 
where his past errors had lain, but that 
he knew now the trick of success. Above 
all, he was to write long letters to Isa- 
bel, and receive answers equally long 
and nice from her, and—this gave him 
an especial sense of delight—it was all 
to be a secret between them. 

The sun shone brightly, too, after the 
rain, as if to be in harmony with his 
mood. Albert was more affable than 
he had been before, and after breakfast, 
and while the carriage was being brought 
around, gave him some cigars for the 
journey, and a twenty-dollar bill for 
pocket-money. These were pleasant prel- 
udes to a little brotherly conversation. 

“T wish you would hurry up and get 
to have a say on the Chronicle as soon as 
you can, Seth,” said the lawyer, holding 
him by the lapel in fraternal fashion. 
“You can help me there—help me very 
materially. I am going to be nominated 
for Congress in this district next year 
—don’t whisper about it yet, but I’ve 
got it solid. I haven’t let any grass 
grow under my feet since I moved here, 
and they can’t beat me in the Conven- 
tion. But the Chronicle can do a good 
deal in the election, and I look to you 
for that. Iam not going to Washing- 
ton without knowing my business after 
I get there. There is a big thing on 
hand—big for me, big for you too. 
Good-by now, my boy; I must get 
up-stairs to my writing. You won’t for- 
get!” 

No, Seth promised, very cordially and 
heartily, he would not forget. 

When his traps had been piled again 
into the carriage, and he said good-by 
to his aunt and to Alvira, no Isabel was 
to be seen. She had been at breakfast, 
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but had subsequently disappeared. Seth 
went into the living-room—no one was 
there. He opened the door to the stairs 
and called out her name—no answer. 
As he closed the door again, he heard 
the faintest tinkle imaginable from a 
piano-key. He had not thought of the 
parlor, which was ordinarily unused, but 
he hastened to it now. Isabel stood at 
the instrument, her head bowed, her 
finger still pressing the key. She turned 
with a dear little exclamation, which 
might be either of surprise or satisfied 
expectancy, and held out her hand. 

“So you wouldn't go, after all, with- 
out saying good-by to me!” 

“Why, Isabel, you know better!” an- 
swered Seth, still very downright for his 
years. He was actually pained at her 
having fancied him capable of such a 
thing, and while he held her hand he 
looked at her with mild reproach in his 
eyes. 

“Oh, do I?” she answered, rather in- 
consequently. Then she sighed, and 
bowed her fair head again. ‘‘ Have you 
given it a thought at all—how lonely it 
will be after you are gone for—for those 
who are left behind? I can’t bear to 
think of it—I came in here because I 
couldn’t stand and see the horses at the 
door, and the preparations for your go- 
ing. It is as if the tomb-door were 
swinging back on me again. I am foolish, 
I know”— here the words were much 
hampered in their flow by incipient sobs 
—“but if you could realize my position 
—the awful desolation of it, the—the-—” 
She broke down altogether, and, with 
the disengaged hand, put her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

Seth had never seen a young and 
beautiful woman in tears before, off the 
stage, but his racial instincts served him 
in the emergency. He gently took her 
hand down again, holding them both, 
now, in his. He told her, again surpris- 
ing himself by the smoothness and fe- 
licity of his words, how delightful she 
had made his visit, how deeply he prized 
her sympathy and compassionated her 
lot, and how the pangs of regret at part- 
ing were only solaced by the thought 
that she had permitted him to write. 
Then he kissed her—and hurried out to 
the carriage. 


The handsome, high-bitted grays 
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made short work of the drive to Thes- 
saly station, where John was waiting 
to have a parting word, so that Seth 
scarcely had time to collect his thoughts 
and settle accounts with himself before 
the train started. Three hours later, 


when he got off at Tecumseh, he had pro- 
gressed no further in his work of strik- 
ing a moral balance than : 

“ After all, she is my cousin as well as 
my sister-in-law.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AN UPWARD LEAP. 

“Waar man of achievement cannot 
recall some one short period of his life 
which seems to transcend in significance 
and value all the rest of his career— 
when great things, for which he had 
only unconsciously waited, came to him 
without the asking; when the high 
court of events rendered its sudden, un- 
expected verdict of success, without 
costs to him who had never made a 
plea; when the very stars in their 
courses seemed to have privily con- 
spired to fight for him? How swift, 
inexplicable, even amazing it all was! 
And yet how simple, too! And when 
the first flush of astonishment—half de- 
light, half diffidence—had passed, how 
natural it all seemed; how mind and 
manners and methods all expanded to 
meet the new requirements ; how calm- 
ly and as a matter of course the dig- 
nity was worn, the increment appropri- 
ated the mental retina adapted to the 
widened focus! How easily, too, he 
sloughed off his own conviction that it 
was all pure luck, and accepted the 
world’s kind judgment of deserved suc- 
cess! Who is it that accuses the world, 
and rails at its hardness of heart? 
What man among us all, in the hour of 
honest introspection, does not know 
that he is rated too high, that he is in 
debt to the credulity, the generosity, 
the dear old human tendency to hero- 
worship, of his fellows?” 

This is an extract from a letter which 
the successful Seth Fairchild wrote a 
few months ago. Chronologically, it is 
dated only a couple of years after the 
occurrences with which we are now con- 


cerned—but to him an interval of dec- 
ades doubtless seemed to separate the 
periods. Perhaps the modesty of it is 
a trifle self-conscious, and the rhetoric 
is of a flamboyant kind which he will 
never, apparently, outgrow ; but at all 
events it shows a disposition to be fair 
as between himself and history. The 
period of great fortune, to which he al- 
ludes, is to be glanced at in this pres- 
ent chapter—to be limned, though only 
in outline, more clearly no doubt than he 
himself could be trusted to do it. For, 
though a man have never so fine a tal- 
ent for self-analysis, you are safe to 
be swamped if you follow him a step 
beyond your own depth. In cold fact, 
Seth could no more tell how it was that, 
within one short year, he rose from the 
very humblest post to become editor of 
the Chronicle, than Master Tom here 
can explain why he has outgrown his 
last summer’s knickerbockers while his 
twin brother hasn’t. 

He had been back at his work in Te- 
cumseh only a month when word came 
to the office one morning that Mr. Ty- 
ler could not come—that he had been 
seriously injured in the havoc wrought 
by a runaway horse. It was too early © 
for either editor or proprietor to be on 
the scene, and Arthur Dent at that hour 
was the visible head of the staff. Heand 
Seth had scarcely spoken to each other 
for months—in fact, since that disagree- 
able evening encounter—but he walked 
over now to our young man’s desk and 
said : 

“Mr. Fairchild, you would better take 
the News to-day. Tyler has been badly 
hurt.” 

Marvelling much at the favoritism of 
the selection, for Dent had not only 
passed Murtagh over, but had waived 
his own claims of precedence, Seth 
changed desks. He got through the 
work well enough, it appeared, but he 
mistrusted deeply his ability to hold the 
place. Mr. Samboye did not seem to 
approve his promotion, though he said 
nothing, and the manner in which Mr. 
Workman looked at him in his new 
chair seemed distinctly critical. 

After the paper had gone to press, 
and some little routine work against 
the next morning’s start was out of the 
way, he wavered between idling the re- 
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maining two hours away among the ex- 
changes or attempting an _ editorial 
article for the morrow, such as Mr. Ty- 
ler occasionally contributed. His for- 
mer experience with Mr. Samboye dis- 
mayed him a bit, but he concluded to 
try the editorial experiment again. 
Some things which Ansdell had said one 
day on the silver question remained in 
his mind, and he made them the basis 
of a half-column article. He was finish- 
ing this when the office-boy told him 
Mr. Workman wished to see him below. 
He took his silver article with him, 
vaguely hoping, hardly expecting, to be 
congratulated on his day’s work, and 
told to keep the desk. 

Seth’s impressions of his employer 
were that he was a hard, peremptory 
man, and he searched his face now for 
some sign of softness in vain. Mr. 


Workman motioned him to a seat, and 
said, abruptly : 

“You were on the News desk to-day. 
Did you take it yourself, or were you 
sent there ?” 

“Mr. Dent told me to take it, sir.” 

“Why didn’t he take it himself, or put 


Murtagh on?” 

Seth had it in mind to explain that 
Murtagh did not come down early 
enough, but he remembered how stren- 
uous the rules were in the matter of 
matutinal punctuality, and concluded to 
say simply that he didn’t know. Mr. 
Workman looked at him for a moment, 
made some arabesque figures with his 
pencil on the edge of the blotter, looked 
at him again, and then said, in a milder 
tone than Seth had supposed his voice 
capable of : 

“T may as well be candid with you. I 
have been very much disappointed in you 
so far. You haven't panned out at all as 
your brother led me to expect you would.” 

This was a knock-down blow. Poor 
Seth could only turn his copy about in 
his hands and stammer: “Iam very 
sorry. In what way have I failed?” 

“It would be hard to tell exactly in 
what way. I should say it was in a 
general failure to be the sort of young 
man I thought you were going to be. 
You have shown no inclination, for ex- 
ample, to write anything—and yet your 
brother praised you up to the skies as a 
writer.” 
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“But what was the good? I did 
write a long paragraph when I first 
came here, and handed it in to Mr. 
Samboye, and he tore it up before my 
eyes! Theat would be enough to dis- 
courage anybody !” 

“Oh, he did that with you, too, did 
he?” Mr. Workman made more ara- 
besques on his blotter, shading them 
with great neatness. 

Seth thought this was a favorable 
opportunity to get in his Silver article, 
and handed it to the proprietor with 
a word of explanation. Mr. Workman 
read it over carefully, and laid it aside 
without a syllable of comment. There 
was nothing in his face to show whether 
he liked it or not. He surrounded all 
his pencilled figures with a wavy border, 
and said again : 

“Then, there are your associations. 
Before ever you came I was discouraged 
at the amount of money and time and 
health my young men were squandering 
in saloons. It had become a scandal 
to the town. I get a young man in from 
the country whose habits are vouched 
for as perfect, with an idea that he will 
influence the rest, and lo and behold! 
he becomes the boss guzzler of the 
lot!” 

“There is a good deal of justice in 
that, Mr. Workman—or there was. But 
since I’ve been back this time it has 
been changed. I have moved into an- 
other boarding-house where I have a 
room to myself, and I have read at home 
almost every evening when I wes not 
with Mr. Ansdell. I think I see the 
folly of that old way as clearly as any- 
one can.” 

* Ansdell and I had a long talk about 
you the other day. It was he who gave 
me my first idea that there was any- 
thing in you. He is something of a 
crank on certain subjects, but he knows 
men like a book. I have been saying to 
myself that if he liked you there must be 
more in you than I had discovered. If I 
am right in this, now is your time to 
show it. It is a toss up, the doctors 
say this afternoon, whether poor Tyler 
lives or dies. In any case he won't be 
about in months. You can keep on at 
the desk for awhile. We’'llsee how you 
make it go.” 

The next afternoon, when the inky 
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boy brought up the damp first copies 
from the clanging, roaring region of the 
press, Seth was transfixed with bewil- 
derment at seeing his article in the 
position of honor on the editorial page. 
While he still stared at it, amazed and 
troubled, Mr. Samboye, with an angry 
snort, swung around in his chair to face 
him. 

“Ts this Silver thing yours ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And it is your conception of the 
ethics of journalism, is it, to sneak lead- 
ers into the composing-room without 
authority ?” 

“T sneaked nothing in! I gave the 
copy to Mr. Workman last night. Iam 
as much surprised to see it the leader as 
you are.” 

Mr. Samboye rose abruptly, and 
strode through the room to the stairs. 
They were rickety at best, and they 
trembled, the whole floor trembled, un- 
der his wrathful and ponderous tread. 

The fat-armed foreman, who was in 
on his eternal quest for copy, had heard 
this dialogue. He grinned as the Edi- 
tor slammed the door below, and 


chuckled out, “He'll get his comb cut 


now. The boss ordered your thing to 
be the leader himself.” 

Mr. Samboye presently returned, with 
his broad face glowing crimson, and 
seated himself at his work again in 
gloomy silence. He made more eras- 
ures than usual, and soon gave it up 
altogether, taking his hat and stick with 
an impatient gesture, and stamping his 
way out. 

Time went on. The luckless Mr. Ty- 
ler died, and Seth became confirmed in 
his place. He had developed, more 
strongly, perhaps, than any other one 
trait, the capacity for system, and he 
was able to so remodel and expedite 
the routine work of the News desk that 
he had a good deal of time for editori- 
al writing. His matter was never again 
given the place of honor, but it came to 
be an important and regular feature of 
the page. He worked hard on the pa- 
per—and almost equally hard, by spells, 
at home evenings. He did drop in at 
Bismarck’s, or some like place, for a few 
moments now and then, but he was 
careful to avoid games, or any further 
intimacy with habitués. Had it not 
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been for Ansdell and Dent, this part of 
his new regimen would have been well- 
nigh impossible, for the gregarious in- 
stinct was strong in him—as it is in any 
young man worth his salt—and associ- 
ations of some sort were as necessary as 
food to him. He had discovered, long 
before this, that Dent was an old ac- 
quaintance of Ansdell’s, and that he, in 
fact, had told the latter about Seth and 
his profitless courses, and interested the 
lawyer in his case. 

He had learned, too, that this pale 
“Young Man Christian,” as Watts had 
called him derisively, had from the first 
been well-disposed toward him, and 
when the emergency of Tyler’s absence 
came up, had waived alike his own 
claims to preferment and his justifiable 
personal pique, and thrust Seth forward 
into the place because he felt that he 
needed some such incentive to make a 
man of himself. This was very high 
conduct, and Seth tried hard to like 
Dent a great deal in return. He never 
quite succeeded. They were too dis- 
similar in temperament to ever become 
close friends. Seth explained it to him- 
self by saying that Dent was too cold 
and non-emotional. But Dent himself 
never seemed conscious of anything 
lacking in their relations, and they were 
certainly cordial and companionable 
enough when they met, generally two 
evenings a week, at Mr. Ansdell’s cham- 
bers. 

Nothing less like the bachelor’s den 
dear to tradition can be imagined. 
There were no pipes, for the lawyer 
smoked cigars and nothing else ; there 
was no litter of papers, opened books, 
pamphlets, scraps, and the like, for he 
was the soul of order; no tumbled 
clothes, odd boots, overflowing trunks, 
etc., for he was the pink of neatness. 
He used to like to describe himself in 
the words with which Evelyn paints his 
father, as “of a thriving, neat, silent, 
methodical genius,” but it was always 
with a twinkling eye, for surely no man 
was ever less silent. He was a born 
talker—nervous, eager, fluent, with a 
delicate sense of the sound and shad- 
ing of words, a keen appreciation of 
all picturesque and salient points, a 
rare delight in real humor, and, above 
all, with tremendous capabilities of ear- 
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nestness. Conceive such a man, if you 
can—for there will never be another 
like him—and then endow him in your 
mind with a marvellous accumulation of 
knowledge, with convictions upon every 
conceivable subject, and with nothing 
short of a passion for enforcing these 
upon those of whom he was fond—and 
some idea of the perfect ascendency 
he gained over Seth will have been ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Ansdell was neither impeccable 
nor omniscient. There was much in 
both his theories and his practice which 
would not commend itself to the moral 
statutes of the age; he attempted no 
defence, being incredulous as to the 
right of criticism upon personal predi- 
lections. But he had a flaming wrath, 
a consuming, intolerant contempt, for 
men who were unable to distinguish be- 
tween private tastes and public duty. 
On this subject of public duty he was so 
strenuous, so deeply earnest, that often 
there seemed but a microscopic line be- 
tween his attitude and fanaticism. But 
this zeal had its magnificent uses. Of- 
ten it swayed, despite themselves, the 
politicians of his party who had least in 
common with him, and who disliked 
him and vaunted their conventional su- 
periority to him even while they were 
being swept along toward nobler pur- 
poses than their own small souls could 
ever have conceived, in the current of 
feeling which his devotion had created. 

He took complete possession of Seth’s 
mind, and he worked wonders upon it. 
There is neither room here, nor pow- 
er, to analyze these achievements. The 
young man, heretofore through circum- 
stances slow and mechanical, revealed un- 
der the inspiration of this contact his true 
temperament. He became as receptive 
as a sensitized plate in the camera. He 
seemed to take in facts, theories, emo- 
tions, prejudices, beliefs, through the 
very pores of his skin. He found him- 
self hating one line of public action, and 
all its votaries, vividly ; he found him- 
self thrilling with violent enthusiasm 
for another line, and its exponents— 
such an enthusiasm as exiled men trem- 
ble under when they hear the national 
air of their native land. 

He was not always right. Very often, 
indeed, he did injustice, in his mind, and 
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in the types as well, to really well-mean- 
ing men who, after their lights, were just 
as patriotic as he was. He condemned 
with undue ferocity where he could not 
unreservedly praise, and, like most men 
of three-and-twenty who sit on the tri- 
pod of judgment upon their fellow-mor- 
tals, he made many mistakes. But his 
mental and moral advance, despite these 
limitations, was tremendously swift, and, 
in the main, substantial. No man ever 
made the world budge an inch ahead 
who had not well developed the capaci- 
ty for indignation at weak and wrong 
things. This indignant faculty grew 
and swelled in Seth’s nature like a 
strong vine, spreading upon the tree of 
his admiration for his ideals. 

He had a fair income now—twenty 
dollars a week—and he lived very well, 
having a room in a good house, and tak- 
ing his meals down-town. This was a 
condition of life which had always com- 
mended itself to his imagination, and he 
revelled now in realizing it. Of course 
he saved no money. Through Ansdell 
and others he had made the acquaintance 
of a number of Tecumseh men of posi- 
tion, and he had been asked a little to 
their houses, but he had not gone more 
than once. This single experience did 
not dismay or humiliate him; he flat- 
tered himself that he came out of it with 
credit. But it did not interest him ; it 
was wofully difficult to talk to the women 
he met—to know what to say to them. 
It was the easier to come back from this 
one excursion to his old Bohemian bach- 
elor notions, and justify them to himself. 

The correspondence with Isabel had 
not been altogether so attractive as he 
had anticipated. It had its extremely 
pleasant side, of course, but there were 
drawbacks. She wrote well, but then 
most of her writing was about herself, 
which grew wearisome after atime. It 
was difficult, too, to find time to answer 
her letters always when the philandering 
mood was upon him, and in this matter 
he found himself curiously the creature 
of his moods. The routine of daily 
newspaper toil had rendered him largely 
independent of them in his ordinary 
work. He wrote about as well one day 
as another. But there were seasons 
when he could not write to Isabel at all. 
Then he would say to himself that the 
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need of doing so was a nuisance, and in 
this frame of mind he would generally 
end by reproaching himself for even en- 
tertaining the idea of a mild flirtation 
with his brother’s wife. Not that there 
was anything wrong in it, of course ; he 
was quite clear on this point ; but it was 
so useless, such a gratuitous outlay of 
time and talent ! 

But then next day, perhaps, a good 
dinner, or a chance glimpse of fresh 
romance in the exchanges, or some af- 
fecting play at the theatre of an even- 
ing, would bring back all the glamour 
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of her pretty, tender face, the magic of 
her eyes, the perfume of her tawny hair. 
And then he could write, and did write, 
often with a force of sweet rhetoric, a 
moving quality of caressing ardor, which 
it is difficult to distinguish from love- 
making. 

To him these letters did not mean 
that at all; they were really abstract re- 
flections of the sentimental side of his 
nature, which might have been evoked 
by almost any likable, intelligent woman. 

But to the wife on the farm they 
seemed deeply, deliciously, personal. 


(To be continued.) 
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By F. D. Millet. 


ANYONE may see among the fragments 
of antique sculpture in one of the mu- 
seums of Rome a marble head of a 
young maiden which has been rudely 
broken off at the neck. It bears no 
marks of restoration, and is mounted on 
the conventional pedestal or support. 
There is a half-coquettish twinkle in the 
lines of the mouth and eyes, and a most 
bewitching expression of innocent youth- 
ful happiness about the face, which at 


once attracts and fascinates the eye of 


even the most careless observer of these 
relics of ancient art. The head is grace- 
fully poised and exquisitely propor- 
tioned, but is not conventionalized to 
the degree usual in busts of a similar 
character. Indeed, notwithstanding its 
classical aspect, there is a marked indi- 
viduality of treatment noticeable in its 
composition, if I may so call the ar- 
rangement of the hair and the pose of 
the head. The features are small and 
regular, the chin a trifle too delicate, if 
possible, to complete the full oval sug- 
gested by the upper part of the face, 
and the hair, in which a wreath of ivy 
is twined, clusters in slender, irregular 
curls around a low forehead, and is 
gathered behind in a loose knot. One 


tress of hair, escaping from the embrace 
of the ivy-branch, caressingly clings to 
the neck. On the pedestal is the label : 


A Roman Nymph—Fragment. 


Visiting the museum one day in com- 
pany with two artist friends, I pointed 
this head out to them as we were has- 
tily passing through the room. Like 
myself, they were enchanted with the 
fragment, and lingered to sketch it. 
They were very long in making their 
sketches, and after they declared them 
finished, shut their books with a reso- 
lute air, walked briskly off, but re- 
turned again, one after the other, to 
take another look. At last I succeeded 
in dragging them away ; but while we 
were examining another part of the col- 
lection, in an adjoining room, each dis- 
appeared in turn, and came back, after 
a few minutes’ absence, with the volun- 
teered excuse that he had found it neces- 
sary to put a last touch on his drawing of 
the attractive fragment. When we left 
the museum both of my infatuated friends 
had made arrangements with the cus- 
todian to permit a moulder to come and 
take a cast of the head. 
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The island of Capri is the most de- 
lightful spot in the Mediterranean. 
Blessed with a fine climate, a compara- 
tively fertile soil, and a contented pop- 
ulation, it is one of the best places in 
which to spend a season that is acces- 
sible to the ordinary traveller. In this 
refuge life does not sparkle, but stag- 
nates. Tired nerves recover their tone 
in the eventless succession of lazy days. 
Overtaxed digestion regains its normal 
strength through the simple diet, the 
pure air, and the repose of mind and 
body which is found in this paradise. 
Of late years the island has become a 
great resort for artists of all nationali- 
ties. Many good studios are to be had 
there, plenty of trained models of both 
sexes and all ages are eager to work for 
trifling wages, living is cheap, rents are 
by no means exorbitant, and subjects 
for pictures abound at every step. 

A few modern buildings of some pre- 
tensions to size and architectural style 
have been erected within the last twenty 
or thirty years, but the greater part of 
the houses on the island, both in the 
town of Capri and in the village of Ana- 


capri, are very old and exceedingly sim- 


ple in construction. The streets of 
the town are narrow and crooked, and 
twist about in a perfect maze of tufa 
walls and whitewashed facades, strag- 
gling away in all directions from the 
piazza. The dwellings of the poorer 
classes are jumbled together along these 
narrow streets as if space were very val- 
uable. They overhang and even span 
the roadway at intervals, and frequently 
the flat roof of one house serves as a 
loggia, or broad balcony, for the one 
above it. Small gardens are sometimes 
cultivated on these housetops, and the 
bleating of goats and cackling of hens 
is often heard in the shrubbery there. 
Not the least among the many attrac- 
tions of Capri are its historical relics. 
Ruined Roman villas and palaces abound 
all over the hills, traces of ancient baths 
and grottos of the nymphs may be seen 
along the water’s edge, and fragments 
of Roman architecture are built into 
every wall and into almost every house. 
The peculiar geological formation of the 
island furnishes the excuse for a variety 
of short and pleasant excursions ; for 
there are numbers of interesting caves, 
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strange rock forms, and grandly pictu- 
resque cliffs and cafions within easy 
reach by sea or by land. 

When I was in Capri, there was one re- 
markably pretty girl among the models, 
called Lisa. She was only fifteen years 
old, but, like the usual type of southern 
maiden, was as fully developed as if she 
were three or four years older. Her 
father and mother were dead, and she 
lived with her great-grandmother in a 
small house of a single room in a nar- 
row street which ran directly under my 
bedroom. None of the houses of the 
quarter where my studio and apart- 
ment were situated had glass in the win- 
dows, but the interiors were lighted, like 
those of the ancient Romans, by square 
holes provided with wooden shutters. 
From the rude window in my bedroom, 
and also from the loggia in front of the 
studio, I could look directly down into 
the small dwelling below, and at all times 
of the day could see the old woman 
knitting in the shadow just inside the 
open door, and Lisa flitting about busy 
with the primitive housekeeping. When- 
ever I wanted the girl to sit for me, I 
had only to call down and she would 
come up to the studio. It takes but 
a few days to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the simple-hearted island- 
ers, and in a short time the old woman 
grew very friendly and communicative ; 
and at my invitation frequently came to 
sit on the loggia, whence she could look 
over the sea, toward the south, to watch 
for returning coral fishermen, or on the 
other side, to the north and east, where 
Naples shimmered in the sun and Vesu- 
vius reared its sombre cone. She was 
not comely to look upon, for she was 
wrinkled beyond belief, and her parch- 
ment-skin was the color of oak-tanned 
leather. She often said that Lisa was 
the image of her own family, but I could 
trace no resemblance between the bloom- 
ing maid and the withered dame. The 
chief beauty of the young girl’s face, or 
at least the most remarkable feature of 
it, was the eyes, which were of a deep- 
blue gray, almost as brilliant as the 
rich, dark ones common to the Italian 
type, but more unique and more charm- 
ing in contrast with the olive-tinted 
skin and black hair. The old woman’s 
eyes were as dark as those of the gener- 
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ality of her race, and apparently but 
little dimmed by her great age. All 
over the island she had the reputation 
of being the oldest inhabitant ; but as 
she could not remember the date of her 
birth—if, indeed, she ever knew it—and 
as there had been no records kept at 
the time she was born, there was no 
means of proving the truth or the falsity 
of the tales about her wonderful age. 
She bore everywhere the peculiar name 
of La Rubina di Tedesco—Tedesco’s Ru- 
bina—the significance of which, although 
it was variously explained by common 
tradition, had really been forgotten 
more than a generation before, and was 
now known only to herself. Theisland- 
ers are fond of giving nicknames, and 
[ should not have remarked this one 
among so many others if it had not 
been for the word Tedesco, which in 
Italian means German. My curiosity 


was excited on this account, to discover 
what the name really meant and why it 
had been given to her. 

In the long summer twilights I used 
to talk with the old woman by the hour, 
or rather I used to listen to her by the 


hour, for without a word from me to en- 
courage her she would drone on in her 
queer patois in the garrulous way very 
old people have, elaborating the details 
of the most trivial incidents, and re- 
hearsing the intimate family history of 
all her numerous acquaintances. She 
looked upon me with the more favor be- 
cause it happened that I was the only 
artist who employed Lisa, and conse- 
quently furnished all the money for the 
support of the small household. Rely- 
ing on the position I held in her esteem 
as patron, and cannily increasing her 
obligation to me by various small 
presents, I schemed for a long time 
to make her tell the history of her own 
life. She had an aggravating way of 
either utterly ignoring all questions on 
this subject, or else of taking refuge 
in a series of wails on the change in 
the times and on the degeneracy of the 
islanders. By degrees and at long inter- 
vals I did, however, succeed in getting 
a full account of her early life and of 
the origin of her popular name. 

Long ago, even long before any 
steamers were seen on the bay of Na- 
ples, two young Germans—a sculptor 
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and an architect—wandered down to 
Capri, to study the antiquities of the 
island. They were both captivated by 
the beauties of the spot, by the delights 
of the pastoral life they led there, and 
possibly also by the charms of the isl- 
and maidens, who even then had a wide 
reputation for beauty, and they conse- 
quently stayed on indefinitely. Rubina 
was then a girl of fourteen, and held the 
enviable position of belle of Anacapri. 
The sculptor, whose name was Carl 
Deutsch, somehow made the acquaint- 
ance of the beauty, and after a time per- 
suaded her to sit for him. He first made 
a bust in wax and then began to work 
it out in marble, using for his material 
an antique block found in one of the 
ruined palaces of Tiberius. Days and 
weeks he toiled over this bust, and as 
he worked he grew hopelessly in love 
with his model. As time passed, the 
islanders, with their usual freedom 
with foreigners’ names, translated Carl 
Deutsch into its Italian equivalent, Car- 
lo Tedesco, and Rubina, who was con- 
stantly employed by the sculptor as a 
model, was naturally called Tedesco’s 
Rubina. 

Then on the peaceful island was en- 
acted the same old tragedy that has been 
played all over the world myriads of times 
before and since. Tedesco’s friend, the 
architect, also fell in love with the model, 
and took advantage of the sculptor’s pre- 
occupation with his work to gain the 
girl’s affection. Early in the morning, 
while his friend was engaged in sharpen- 
ing his tools and preparing his studio 
for the day, he would toil up the six hun- 
dred stone steps which led to the village 
of Anacapri, on the plateau above, meet 
Rubina, and accompany her down as far 
as the outskirts of the town. Then often, 
at the close of the day, when the sculp- 
tor, oppressed with that hopeless feeling 
of discouragement and despair which 
at times comes over every true artist, 
would give up his favorite stroll with 
Rubina and remain to gaze at his work 
and ponder over it, the architect would 
be sure to take his place. So it went on 
to the usual climax. Rubina, flattered 
by the assiduous attentions of the one, 
and somewhat piqued by the frequent 
fits of absent-mindedness and preoccu- 
pation of the other, at last reluctantly 
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gave her consent to marry the architect, 
who planned an elopement without ex- 
citing a suspicion on the part of the 
sculptor that his idol was stolen from 
him. The faithless friend pretending to 
the innocent girl that, being of different 
religions, it was necessary for them to 
go to the mainland to be united, sailed 
away with her one morning at daybreak 
without the knowledge of anyone save 
the two men who were hired to row 
them to Naples. Where they went, and 
how long they lived together, I could 
not find out, for she would not open her 
lips about that portion of her history. 
Only after a great deal of persuasive in- 
terrogation did I learn that when she 
came back she brought with her a girl 
baby a few months old. It was always 
believed in the village that her husband 
had died. I drew my own inference 
about the circumstances of her return. 
When she reached the island, Tedes- 
co had long since disappeared, and, al- 
though there were no absolute proofs, 
he was thought to bedead. For months 
after he had learned of the faithlessness of 
both sweetheart and friend he had been 


seen very little outside his studio. What 
he did there was not known, for he in- 


vited nobody to enter. Even the neigh- 
bor’s wife, who had done the house- 
keeping for the two young men, did not 
see the interior of the studio after Ru- 
bina ran away. She gossiped of the 
sculptor to the women down the street, 
and they all shook their heads, touched 
their foreheads significantly with index- 
fingers, and sadly repeated, “Un po’ mat- 
to, un po’ matto ”"—“ A little mad.” Sev- 
eral weeks passed after the flight of the 
young couple, and then the sculptor was 
observed nearly every morning to walk 
over one of the hills in the direction of 
a high cliff Sometimes he was absent 
but a few hours, but on other days he 
did not return until night. At length, 
toward the end of winter, he gave up 
his studio and apartment without a word 
of his plans to anyone. When he had 
departed, carrying the few articles of 
clothing which were kept in the outer 
room, the housekeeper entered the stu- 
dio and found, to her astonishment, that, 
with the sculptor, all traces of his work 
had disappeared. 

After a while it was discovered that 
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he had taken up his abode in a certain 
cave, near the water's edge, at the foot of 
the cliff, along the top of which he had 
been frequently seen walking. This 
cave had always been considered ap- 
proachable only from the water side; but 
some men who were fishing for cuttlefish 
near the shore had seen the mad sculp- 
tor clamber down the precipice and en- 
ter the mouth of the cave, which was 
half closed by accumulated rubble and 
sand. The fishermen, of course, exag- 
gerated their story, and the simple 
islanders, who always regard a dement- 
ed person with awe, came to believe 
that the sculptor possessed superhuman 
strength and agility, and, although their 
curiosity concerning his mode of life 
and occupation was much excited, their 
superstitious fears prevented them from 
interfering with him or attempting to 
investigate his actions. At long inter- 
vals the hermit would appear in the 
piazza, receive his letters, buy a few ar- 
ticles of food, and disappear again, not 
to be seen for weeks. 

Summer passed and a second win- 
ter came on, and with it a succession of 
unusually severe storms. During one 
of these long gales the sea rose several 
feet, and the breakers beat against the 
rocks with terrific force. Ail the boats 
which had not been hauled up much 
higher than usual were dashed to pieces. 
Several houses near the beach were 
washed away, and there was no commu- 
nication with the mainland for nearly 
two weeks. After that storm the sculp- 
tor was never seen again. Some fisher- 
men ventured into the mouth of the 
cave, now washed clear of rubbish, but 
discovered nothing. It was therefore 
believed that the hermit, with all his be- 
longings, was swept out to sea by the 
waves. Of late years no one had visited 
the cave, because the military guard sta- 
tioned near by to prevent the people 
from gathering salt on the rocks, and 
thus evading the payment of the na- 
tional tax on this article, had prohibited 
boats from landing there. This prohi- 
bition was strengthened by the orders 
which forbade the exploration of any of 
the Roman ruins or grottos on the isl- 
and by persons not employed for that 
purpose by the government. Several 
years before the authorities had exam- 
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ined all the ruins. They had carried to 
Naples all the antiquities they could 
find, and then had put a penalty on the 
explorations of the islanders, to whom 
the antiquities are popularly supposed 
to belong by right of inheritance. This 
regulation had created a great deal of 
bad feeling, particularly since several 
peasants had been fined and imprisoned 
for simply digging up a few relics to sell 
to travellers. 

ITasked the old woman what became 
of her child, for she did not readily 
volunteer any information concerning 
her. 

“Ah, signor’ padrone,” she said, “she 
was a perfect little German, with hair as 
blond as the fleece of the yellow goats. 
She was a good child, but was never very 
strong. She married a coral fisherman 
when she was seventeen, and died giving 
birth to Lisa’s mother. Poor thing! 
May the blessed Maria, mother of God, 
rest her soul! Lisa’s mother was blond 
also, but with hair like the flame of sunset. 
She was a fine, strong creature, and could 
carry a sack of salt up the steps to Ana- 
capri as well as any girl in the village— 
yes, even better than any other. She 
married a custom-house officer and 
moved to Naples, where she had meat 
on her table once every blessed week. 
But even in her prosperity the misfort- 
unes of the family followed her, and 
the cholera carried off her husband, her- 
self, and a boy baby—may their souls 
rest in Paradise !—leaving Lisa alone in 
the world but for me, who have lived to 
see all this misery and all these changes. 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! Lisa re- 
sembles her mother only in her eyes. 
All the rest of her is Caprian. Ah me! 
ah me! She’s the image of what I was, 
except her eyes. By the grace of God 
Iam able to see it! May the Virgin 
spare her to suffer—” and so on to the 
end of the chapter of mingled family his- 
tory and invocations. 

Lisa resemble her? I thought. Im- 
possible. What! that wrinkled skin 
ever know the bloom of youth like that 
on Lisa’s cheek, that sharp chin ever 
have a rounded contour, that angular 
face ever show as perfect an oval as the 
one fringed by the wavy hair straggling 
out from Lisa’s kerchief? Did that 
mask, seared with the marks of years of 
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suffering, privation, and toil, ever bear 
the sweet, bewitching expression which 
in Lisa’s face haunts me with a vague, 
half-remembered fascination? Never! 
It cannot be! 

This history of a love-tragedy enacted 
when Goethe was still walking among 
the artificial antiquities in the groves of 
Weimar had a curious charm forme. I 
patiently listened to hours of irrelevant 
gossip and uninteresting description of 
family matters before I succeeded in 
getting together even as meagre a 
thread of the story as the one I have 
just repeated. The old woman had a 
feeble memory for recent events and 
dates, but she seemed to be able to rec- 
ollect as well as ever incidents which 
took place at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. She retailed the scandals of fifty 
years ago with as much delight as if the 
interested parties had not all of them 
long since been followed to the hillside 
graveyard or been buried in the waste 
of waters in that mysterious region 
known as the coral fisheries. 

Partly in order to test the accuracy 
of her memory, and partly to satisfy my 
curiosity, I persuaded her to show me 
the place where the sculptor used to 
walk along the edge of the cliff. I had 
previously taken a look at the cave from 
the water, and knew its position in rela- 
tion to the cliff, but had never been able 
to discover how the German had suc- 
ceeded in clambering up and down. 
Accordingly, one Sunday forenoon, when 
most of the islanders were in church, 
she hobbled along with me a short dis- 
tance up the hillside and pointed out 
the spot where the children had seen 
the mad sculptor vanish in the air. This 
place was marked by a projecting piece 
of ledge, which cropped out of the turf 
on the very edge of the cliff, not at its 
highest point, but at some distance 
down the shoulder of the hill, where it 
had been broken sheer off in the great 
convulsion of nature which raised the 
isolated, rocky island above the sea. I 
could not induce her to go within a 
dozen rods or more of the edge of the 
cliff, and, having shown me the spot I 
wished to find, she hobbled homeward 
again. 

There was no path across the hill in 
any direction, and the scant grass was 
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rarely trodden except by the goats and 
their keepers. On that Sunday fore- 
noon there was no one in sight except, 
a long distance off, a shepherd watching 
a few goats. Thinking it a favorable 
opportunity to investigate the truth of 
the story about the sculptor, I walked 
up to the very brink of the precipice 
and lay down flat on the top of the piece 
of ledge pointed out by the old woman, 
and cautiously looked over the abyss. 
The cliff below me was by no means 
sheer, for it was broken by a number of 
irregular shelf-like projections, a few 
inches wide, upon which loose bits of fall- 
ing rock had caught from time to time. 
Cautiously looking over the cliff, I saw at 
once that it would be possible for me to 
let myself down to the first irregular 
projection, or bench, provided I could 
get some firm hold for my hands. The 
turf afforded no such hold, and at the 
very edge, where it was crumbled by 
the weather, it was so broken as to be 
dangerous to stand on. I looked along 
the smooth perpendicular ledge, but 
found no ring to fasten a rope to and 
no marks of any such contrivance. A 
careful search in the immediate neigh- 
borhood did not disclose a projecting 
piece of rock firm enough to attach a 
rope upon. I lay down and hung over 
the cliff, to see if I could see any traces 
of a ladder, marks of spikes, tell-tale 
streaks of iron-rust, or anything to 
show how the descent had been made. 
Nothing of the kind was visible. 

Far below, the great expanse of tur- 
quoise sea, stained with the shadows of 
summer clouds, seemed to rise with a 
convex surface to meet the sky at the 
distant horizon line. Away off to the 
south, toward Stromboli and Sicily, a few 
sails, minute white dots relieved against 
the delicate blue water, hung motion- 
less, as if suspended in an opalescent 
ether. To the left the green shores of 
the mainland stretched away to hazy 
Pestum. To the right the headland of 
Anacapri rose majestically against the 
tender summer sky, and a bank of cu- 
mulus clouds reflected in the smooth 
sea. Beneath screamed a flock of sea- 


gulls, sailing hither and thither in grace- 
ful flight. 

While dreaming over the beauty of 
the scene before me, I suddenly caught 
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sight, as it were, out of the very cor- 
ner of my eye, of a crevice in the ledge 
beside me almost hidden by the grass 
which grew tall against the rock. Has- 
tily tearing the grass away with my 
right hand, I found that this cleft, which 
was only a couple of inches wide at the 
most, continued downward along the 
face of the cliff in a slanting direction, 
rapidly diminishing in width until it 
lost itself or became a simple crack in 
the rock. With my knife and fingers I 
dug the cleft out clean, as far inas I could 
reach, expecting to find an iron rod or 
a spike or something to which a rope 
could be fastened. But I was again dis- 
appointed, for there were no signs of iron 
and no visible marks of man’s handi- 
work. Whether this was an artificial 
excavation in the rock or merely an ac- 
cidental irregularity I could not deter- 
mine, but it made a perfect hold for the 
hand, like an inverted draw-pull. The 
moment I discovered this I saw how the 
descent could easily be accomplished, 
and without stopping to reflect I clutched 
my right hand firmly in the cleft and 
swung off the cliff My feet struck a 
pile of loose stones, but I soon kicked 
them off, made a solid foothold for my- 
self, and then turned cautiously around. 
The wall of rock pitched backward suf- 
ficiently for me to lean up against it, 
with my face to the sea, and stand 
there perfectly secure. When I turned 
again and stood facing the rock, my 
head was above the edge of the cliff so 
that I could overlook quite an area of 
the hilltop. Before attempting to de- 
scend the cliff I thought it prudent to 
test my ability to reach the turf again. 
Seizing the cleft with the fingers of my 
right hand, and clutching the irregulari- 
ties of the edge of the rock with my 
left, I easily swung myself upon my 
chest, and then upon my knees, and 
stood on the turf. Elated now by my 
success, I let myself over the edge again 
and began the difficult task of picking 
my way down the face of the cliff By 
diligently kicking and pushing the rub- 
ble from the bench I was on I slowly 
made my way along, steadying myself as 
well as I could by putting my fingers in 
the crevices of the rock. In two places 
I found three or four holes, which had 
the appearance of having been artifi- 
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cially made, and by the aid of these I 
let myself down to the second and third 
projecting benches. From this point the 
descent was made without much diffi- 
culty, although I carefully refrained 
from casting my eyes seaward during 
the whole climb. Fortunately I was on 
the face of the cliff, which was at a re- 
ceding angle and consequently was not 
swept by the telescope of the guard on 
the beach to the right, and I finished the 
descent and reached a point to the left 
of the mouth of the cave, and on a level 
with it, without any interruption. Iwas 
too much fatigued to care to risk dis- 
covery by the guard in entering the 
cave, which was in full sight of his sta- 
tion, so, after resting a while on the 
rocks, I clambered up the path I had 
come, and found that the ascent, 
though toilsome, was not particularly 
difficult. 

I told no one of my adventure, not 
even the old woman; but early the 
next Sunday morning I went down the 
cliff again, unobserved as before, and, 
watching my chance when the guard 
was sweeping the shore to the right 
with his glass, I stole into the cave. It 
was an irregular hole, perhaps thirty 
feet deep at its greatest length, and not 
over ten feet high in any part. Three 
shallow, alcove-like chambers led off the 
main room. These were all three nearly 
full of gravel, sand, and disintegrated 
rock, and the floor of the whole cavern 
was covered with this same accumula- 
tion. There were plentiful marks of the 
labors of the Italian antiquarians, for 
the ground had all been dug up, and 
the last shallow pits which had been ex- 
cavated to the bed-rock had not been 
refilled. 

With no settled purpose I took up a 
piece of an old spade I found there, and 
began to dig on one side of the cave 
near the largest aleove. The accumula- 
tion was not packed hard, and I easily 
threw it aside. I had removed a few 
feet of earth without finding anything 
to reward my labors, and then began to 
dig in the heap of rubbish which was 
piled in the alcove, nearly touching its 
low ceiling. Almostthe first shovelful of 
earth I threw out had a number of small 
gray tessere in it. Gathering these up 
and taking them to the light, I found 
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that part of them were of marble, or 
other light-colored stone ; but that a few 
were of glass with a corroded surface, 
which could be clipped off with great 
ease, disclosing beautiful iridescent 
cubes underneath. The whole day was 
passed in this work, for I was much in- 
terested in my discovery. The tessere 
were of no great value, to be sure, but 
they proved that the cave had been used 
by the Romans, probably as a grotto of 
the nymphs, and they were certainly 
worth keeping in a private collection. 
Possibly not a little of the charm of the 
operation of excavating was due to the 
element of danger in it. The guard 
was stationed less than a_ rifle-shot 
away, and if I were discovered, fine 
and possibly imprisonment would be 
my lot. 

To make a long story short, I made 
several excursions to the cave in the 
same manner and dug nearly the whole 
ground in a systematic way, leaving 
until the last a small alcove near the 
mouth of the cave, because I found very 
few tesserze anywhere in the strong day- 
light. Everything which was not a 
simple, uninteresting piece of stone or 
shell I stowed away in a bag and carried 
to my studio. In a few Sundays I had 
a peck or more of tesserae, a quarter of 
them glass ones, and a great many bits 
of twisted glass rod and small pieces of 
glass vessels. One day the spade turned 
out, among other things, several small 
pieces of brown, porous substance which 
looked in the dim light like decayed wood. 
I put them in the bag with the rest, to be 
examined at my lesiure at home. The 
next morning, when I came to turn out 
the collection gathered the day before, 
these curious pieces fell out with the 
rest and immediately attracted my atten- 
tion. In the strong light of day I saw 
at once what they were. They were the 
decayed phalanges of a human hand. 
The story of Tedesco and Rubina was 
always in my mind ; and I compared the 
bones with my own fingers and found 
them to be without doubt the bones of 
an adult, and probably of a man. 

I could scarcely wait for the next 
Sunday to arrive, but I did not dare to 
risk the descent of the cliff on a week- 
day lest I should be seen by the fisher- 
men. When at last I did reach the cave 
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again, I went at my work with vigor, 
continuing my search in the place where 
I left off the previous week. In a short 
time I unearthed several more bones 
similar to those I already had, but, al- 
though I thoroughly examined every 
cubic foot of earth which I had not pre- 
viously dug over, I found no more of 
the skeleton. 

In my studio that evening I arranged 
the little bones as well as I could in the 
positions they had occupied in the hu- 
man hand. As far as I could make out, 
I had the thumb, the first and third fin- 
gers and one joint of the second, three 
of the bones of the hand, and one of the 
wrist-bones. There could be no ques- 
tion but these had once belonged to a 
human hand, and to the right hand, too. 
There was no means of knowing how 
long ago the person had died, neither 
could there be any possible way of iden- 
tifying these human relics. The posses- 
sion of the grewsome little objects 
seemed to set my imagination on fire. 
After going to bed at night I often 
worked myself into a state of disagree- 
able nervous tension by meditating on 
the history of the sculptor, and revolving 
in my mind the theories I had formed of 
the mystery of his life and the manner 
of his death. For some reason the old 
woman had never told me where his 
studio had been, and it never occurred 
to me to ask her until the thought sud- 
denly came during one of these night- 
hours of wakefulness. When I put the 
question to her, the next afternoon, she 
replied simply : 

“This studio was his, signor padrone.’ 

The poor old soul had been living her 
life over again, day after day, as she sat 
knitting and looking out to sea, her 
imagination quickened and her memory 
refreshed by the surroundings which 
many decades had but little changed. 

This information gave a new stimulus 
to my thoughts, andI lay awake and 
pondered and surmised more than ever. 
There seemed to be something hidden 
away in my own consciousness, which was 
endeavoring to work its way into recog- 
nition. It would almost come in range 
of my mental vision, and then would 
lose itself again, just as some well-known 
name will coquettishly elude the grasp 
of the memory. While lying awake in 
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a real agony of thought, a vague feeling 
would enter my mind for an instant, 
that I had only to interpret what I al- 
ready knew and the mystery of my 
imagination would be clear to me. 
Then I would revolve and revolve 
again all the details of the story, but 
the fugitive idea always escaped me. 
With that discouraging persistence 
which is utterly beyond our control, 
whenever great anxiety weighs upon our 
minds, I repeated again and again the 
same series of arguments, and the same 
line of theories, until at last, utterly 
worn out, I would go to sleep. It was 
quite inexplicable’ thatI should think 
so much about a sculptor of whom I 
had never heard, except from Tedesco’s 
Rubina, and who died long before I was 
born ; but, in spite of my reason, I could 
not rid myself of the vague conscious- 
ness that there was something I was 
unwittingly hiding from myself. 

One warm night in summer I sat up 
quite late writing letters, and then, think- 
ing Ishould go tosleep at once on account 
of my fatigue, went to bed. But sleep 
came only after some hours, and even then 
not until I had stood for a long time 
looking out of the window on the moon- 
lit houses below, with my bare feet on 
the cool stone floor. The first thought 
that came to my head asI awoke the 
next morning was about that marble 
head I had seen in Rome a year before. 
The dark page of my mind became 
illuminated in an instant. I did not 
need to summon Lisa to note the resem- 
blance of her face to the marble one 
which had so fascinated me, for I was 
familiar enough with her features to re- 
quire no aid to my memory. Besides, I 
had a fairly accurate study of her head 
on my easel, and I compared the face on 
the canvas with the marble one which I 
now remembered so vividly. There was 
the identical contour of the cheeks and 
forehead, with the hyper-delicate chin ; 
the nose, the mouth, the eyes each re- 
peated the forms of the marble bust. 
It was the color alone that gave the 
painting its modern aspect, and it had 
been, I now saw, my preoccupation with 
the color which had prevented my ob- 
serving the resemblance before. The 
only thing my portrait lacked, as a rep- 
resentation of the model from whom 
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the marble was made, was that fascinat- 
ing expression of girlhood, which, I was 
obliged to confess to myself, I had not 
succeeded in catching. 

Full of my discovery, I wrote at once 
to the authorities in Rome, asking for a 
history of the fragment. 

In a few days I received the not un- 
expected information that it had been 
given by the Naples museum in ex- 
change for another piece of antique 
sculpture. I hurried across to Naples 
and interviewed the authorities there, 
requesting precise statements about 
the bust, on the plea that I was inter- 
ested in the particular period of art 
which it represented. In the list of ob- 
jects of antiquity excavated in the sum- 
mer of 18— I found this entry, under 
the head of Capri: 

“Female head with ivy wreath in hair 
—Marble—Broken off at neck—No 
other fragments discovered. Mem.: 
This probably belonged to a statue of a 
sea-nymph, as it was found in a grotto 
with the remains of mosaic pavement 
and ceiling.” 

In return for this information I gave 


the authorities my sincere thanks, but 
not my secret. 
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Three years later I met my two artist 
friends in New York. Like all who 
have torn themselves away from the 
enchanting influences of Italy, we re- 
viewed with delight every incident of 
our sojourn there, not forgetting the 
visit to the museum in Rome. Two 
plaster copies of the head had been 
made, and the mould then broken. 

In each of the studios the plaster 
head occupied the place of honor, and 
its owner exhausted the choicest terms 
of art phraseology in its praise. Fool- 
ish fellows, they could not escape from 
the potent spell of its bewitching expres- 
sion, and, burdened with the weight of 
the sentimental secret, each of them 
took occasion, privately and with great 
hesitation and shamefacedness, to con- 
fess to me that he had stolen away while 
we were together in the museum in 
Rome to kiss the marble lips of the 
fascinating fragment. 

To each of them I made the same re- 
mark. 

“My dear fellow, if you were so fool- 
ish as to fall in love with a marble head, 
and a fragment at that, what would you 
have done in my place? I made the ac- 
quaintance of the model who sat for it.” 





ENGLISH _ IN 


OUR COLLEGES. 


By Adams Sherman Hill. 


In most, if not all, American colleges 
the teaching of English stands better 
than it did ten years ago. English is 
no longer looked down upon, no longer 
deemed unworthy to be on the same 
footing with Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. It is recognized as forming, and 
as deserving to form, an important part 
of the higher education ; and this rec- 
ognition has stimulated teachers al- 
ready in the profession to better work, 
and has recruited their ranks with 
young men and women of ability and 
enthusiasm. 

In one shape or another, English now 
has an honored place in every insti- 


tution which is, or pretends to be, a 
college or a university ; but in this cur- 
riculum it means one thing, in that an- 
other. Some institutions class English 
with French and German, Italian and 
Spanish, under the head of modern lan- 
guages ; and the advocates of the study 
in this sense are fond of pitting the 
modern languages against the ancient 
ones, or of using English alone as a 
weapon to brain Greek with. Some in- 
stitutions make all their students give 
two or three hours a week for a whole 
year to Anglo-Saxon, apparently on the 
ground that the earlier the English, the 
purer and the better worth knowing it 
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is; and the more barren the literature, 
the less the probability that a student 
will be diverted by some literary ignis 
fatuus from the study of the forms of 
words. Others, which do not take this 
extreme view, neglect every English au- 
thor since Shakspere, as if he were the 
latest one worth studying, or devote 
themselves to Browning, as to the 
Shakspere of the nineteenth century. 
There are teachers who identify English 
with rhetoric taught as a science—that 
is, as matter of knowledge valuable, not 
for the use to be made of it, but for its 
own sake ; others identify it with rheto- 
ric taught as an art composed of certain 
principles, which they strive to apply to 
the essays of their pupils; others con- 
tent themselves with demanding a cer- 
tain number of essays from each student, 
but make no provision for the study of 
principles, whether as formulated in a 
text-book on rhetoric or as embodied 
in literature ; and there are some, I am 
told, who treat “forensic disputation,” 
or even elocution, “oratory,” “vocal ex- 
pression,” as the English most impor- 
tant to know. 

In these and other fields too numer- 
ous to mention, admirable work has 
been done without doubt; but to get 
the good of it all, an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of English would have to betake 
himself to several centres of intellectual 
life. No college in the country, so far 
as I know, gives instruction on all mat- 
ters included in the study of English 
in its widest sense. None provides the 
requisite facilities for a student who de- 
sires to master his mother tongue in its 
history as a language, in its completeness 
as a literature, and in its full scope as a 
means of expression with the pen and 
with the lips. This state of things is not, 
and has not been for many years, the case 
with Greek, Latin, or mathematics. Itis 
no longer the case with many branches 
of natural science, with some of the 
modern languages, or with some of the 
most ancient ones. Why should it be so 
with English? Why should a man who 
wishes to know all that is to be known 
about the language he is going to use 
all his life be at a disadvantage in the 
pursuit of his favorite species of knowl- 
edge, as compared with him whose 
tastes lead him to regions into which 
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only a few specialists are privileged to 
enter ? 

The question answers itself. There 
is every reason why every college in the 
country should do for English all that 
it does for its most favored studies ; and 
the time will come, or I greatly misread 
the signs of the future, when no Amer- 
ican institution of learning can afford 
to economize in this direction. Now 
that learned men and learned bodies 
are, like clergymen and churches, no 
longer too far above the rest of the 
world to be weighed in the same scales 
in which other men and other bodies 
are weighed, and to be criticised with 
equal freedom, they can no longer ap- 
ply the resources supplied by public or 
by private beneficence to the nourish- 
ment of hobby-horses whose bones are 
marrowless, in whose eyes there is either 
no speculation in the old sense of that 
word, or too much speculation in the 
modern sense. A college which is to 
live by the people must supply the edu- 
cation needed for the people, and for 
the leaders of the people ; and what is 
so much needed as English? In these 
days of multifarious knowledge, of intel- 
lectual activity in so many directions, 
there are many things of which a man 
need know only the rudiments: but 
of English an educated man _ should 
know more than the rudiments, because 
—if for no other reason—everybody 
knows, or half-knows, or thinks he knows 
them ; because everybody deems himself 
capable, not only of criticising the Eng- 
lish of others, but also of writing good 
English himself. Therefore, educated 
men should know enough to be able to 
protect pure English against the nu- 
merous foes that beset it on every side in 
these days of free speech and a free press. 
Noblesse oblige. Superior advantages 
bind those who have enjoyed them to 
superior achievement in the things in 
which self-taught men are their competi- 
tors, as wellas in the work of scholarship. 

Taking for granted, then, that English 
should form an important part of every 
college curriculum, and should be a pre- 
scribed study for all students in every 
college in which any subject is pre- 
scribed, we have still to ask whether 
the objective point, toward which the 
work as a whole ought to tend, should 
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be English as language, English as lit- 
erature, or English as a means of com- 
munication between man and man. Not 
that it is either practicable or desirable 
to teach English in one sense without 
teaching it in the other senses also. 
Students of a language cannot go far 
without taking up the literature in 
which that language finds its most 
characteristic expression ; students of 
a literature cannot fail to note some 
of the peculiarities of the language it 
is written in, and are likely to have 
some curiosity as to points in the his- 
tory and development of language ; stu- 
dents of the art of composition will be 
greatly helped to handle the language 
in a practical way by knowing the exact 
meaning of the words, and by famil- 
iarizing themselves with the classics, 
of their native tongue; and students, 
whether of language or of literature, can 
do little with the results of their labors, 
unless they are able to communicate 
them to others clearly and effectively. 

What, however, should be the primary 
aim in a course framed to supply the 
needs, not of specialists, but of the main 
body of students? Should the purpose 
be to make them know English as philol- 
ogists know it? or as literary historians 
and critics know it? or as it is known 
by those who can say what they wish to 
say, whether in speech or in writing, in 
sucha fashion that the persons addressed 
shall readily and fully and exactly under- 
stand what is meant, and shall see what 
the writer desires them to see as vividly, 
follow a narrative or a piece of reason- 
ing as closely, and feel the force of ar- 
gument or of emotion as strongly and 
deeply, as it is in the power of language 
to make them ? 

Can there be any doubt on this ques- 
tion in the mind of anybody who looks 
at it with unprejudiced eyes—the ques- 
tion, it is to be borne in mind, relating 
to prescribed studies solely? Every 
student who chooses to pursue the his- 
tory of the English language as far 
back as books will take him, and every 
student who chooses to devote himself 
to the study of the literature of his 
native tongue, whether in its broad out- 
lines or in its minutest details, should 
have all the opportunities and all the 
facilities for his specialty that his col- 
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lege can supply. In optional studies 
there should be no discrimination, no 
favoritism ; so far as possible, every 
reasonable demand for instruction in 
any subject should be granted: but a 
prescribed curriculum, which is neces- 
sarily limited on every side, can contain 
only those courses which the authorities 
believe to furnish the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

Among these courses, one in the art 
of composition should surely be included, 
rather than one in philology, or in liter- 
ary history, or even in literature, except 
literature that will serve as a means of 
stimulating the powers of production, 
and of turning them in the right direc- 
tion. Rhetoric may be prescribed as a 
part of the course, not for its own sake, 
but as one of the means by which a stu- 
dent is taught to write. Knowledge of 
the principles of the art of composition, 
as applied by the best writers, ought to 
help the student to communicate what 
he has to say in a better form than he 
would otherwise employ. By the short- 
comings of others he should learn what 
to avoid, and by their achievements what 
to seek, in his own compositions. Famil- 
iarity with superior writers ought to 
help him to do unconsciously what the 
text-book helps him to do consciously. 
Surrendering himself to the influence of 
genius, he will be carried beyond him- 
self, his mind will work more freely than 
usual, and his sentences will reproduce 
his thoughts in more perspicuous and 
more telling language. A man’s mind 
cannot but be stimulated by contact 
with greater minds, whether living or 
dead. Shakspere, Bacon, Burke, George 
Eliot, feed the powers of thought and 
the powers of expression at the same 
time, and thus enable one to think, to 
talk, and to write to more purpose. 

If, then, we may assume that English 
in the form of English composition 
should be a prescribed subject in every 
college curriculum in which any subject 
is prescribed, we have next to consider 
what may and what may not be profit- 
ably done by a teacher of this onerous 
and often thankless subject. On this 
matter two extreme theories are held: 
one, that a teacher can do nothing ; the 
other, that a teacher can do everything. 

According to the do-nothing school, 
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“To learn how to write, you have only to 
write.” “ When you have something to 
say, you will beable to say it well enough.” 
“A clear thinker will be a clear writer, a 
forcible thinker a forcible writer,” and 
soon. Those who favor this view admit, 
indeed, that an intelligent critic may 
root up faults of style, repress bad ten- 
dencies, smooth rough places ; but they 
add that he is likely to kill the wheat 
with the tares, to discourage inclinations 
in the right direction, to cultivate ele- 
gance at the cost of strength, and, above 
all, to make a young writer self-con- 
scious, self-critical, and, therefore, more 
and more artificial—the effort to follow 
rules and avoid faults depriving him of the 
inspiration and the guidance that would 
otherwise have been furnished by his 
own healthy natural self. They declare 
that under such discipline an original 
writer, or one who might have become 
such if left to himself, is reduced almost 
to the level of an accomplished proof- 
reader. They point to authors of ac- 


knowledged merit who never received 
any instruction but such as they gave 
themselves, and to youths of later days 


whose written work in college was rated 
very low, but who soon after leaving 
college showed that they could express 
themselves so as to command attention 
to what they wrote on subjects with 
which they were familiar and in which 
they took a living interest. 

In this view there is, no doubt, a kernel 
of truth. Bad instruction is worse than 
none. A teacher who confines his efforts 
to the eradication of faults is likely to do 
more harm by discouragement than he 
does good by emendation ; but the wise 
teacher will constantly endeavor to make 
the soil he cultivates produce all it can, 
taking pains all the time to quicken the 
good seed, and to help his pupils to see 
that weeds are removed, not so much 
because they are weeds as because they 
choke the good grain. Even such a 
teacher may at first seem to be doing 
more harm than good to his pupils ; for 
the novice has to pass through a period 
of transition, during which, like a boy 
who has taken half a dozen lessons in 
dancing, he is awkwardly conscious of 
his short-comings, but does not see how 
to improve. In a few weeks, however, 
a teacher who combines tact with good 
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sense will be able to do for his pupils, 
or rather to help them to do for them- 
selves, what the great writers who had 
no instructors did for themselves ; and 
the young men under him need not wait 
till they get out of college before writing 
good English. 

The do-everything school, on the other 
hand, talk as if an instructor in English 
composition had it in his power, not 
merely to help a pupil to express what 
he has to say so as to make it tell for all 
it is worth, but also to supply him with 
something worth saying ; not only, if I 
may use the expression, to make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, but to fill it 
with gold fresh from the mint. Some 
who do not go quite to this length in 
their demands upon the teacher of Eng- 
lish, nevertheless do expect him to turn 
out from his mill “finished writers,” 
however poor the grain put into the hop- 
per. “ Why,” ask the men of this school, 
“why, if the colleges do their duty, have 
we so few great writers in this country? 
Why are so few of the men who do good 
work with the pen college-bred? Surely 
the teachers of English either slumber 
at their posts, or 


‘painful vigils keep, 
Sleepless themselves to give their [pupils] 
sleep.’ ” 


In this view, too, there is a kernel of 
truth. No teacher should ignore the 
fact that good English with nothing or 
next to nothing behind it is sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal—the brass of 
loud-mouthed declaimers or the tinkle 
of soft-mouthed poetasters. A teacher 
should make his pupils understand that 
they must think before writing, must 
have something clearly in view which they 
are to put into language; but it is not 
his business as teacher of composition 
to provide them with materials. He 
may do so if he will; but, other things 
being equal, young writers do better 
with topics that interested them before 
they thought of writing upon them than 
with those imposed as subjects of com- 
position, with knowledge gathered as 
knowledge rather than as so much grist 
for the English mill. So far as possible, 
a teacher should bend his efforts to the 
task of making the materials already in 
his pupils’ possession into as good an 
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article as possible. If the materials are 
meagre, it is his misfortune but not his 
fault ; and he will make a poor use of 
his talents if he shows young men how 
to hide poverty of thought in “ finish ” 
of style. 

In my judgment, the work of an in- 
structor in English composition is, in- 
deed, limited in range, but is very im- 
portant within its range. His office is not 
so much to provide his pupils with mat- 
ters for thought, or with machinery for 
thinking, as to show them how to com- 
municate their thoughts to others in 
the clearest, strongest, and most effec- 
tive manner. To this end he should 
strive, in the first place, to stimulate 
their minds, so that they may put forth 
their full powers when they write, and 
put them forth naturally and with the 
force of their individuality ; and, in the 
second place, he should, so far as in him 
lies, remove the obstructions which ig- 
norance, half-knowledge, bad training, 
mannerism, self-consciousness, imitation 
of poor models, the thousand and one 
forces that fight against good English, 
place between the thought and its free 
and natural expression. 

Over some of these obstacles a stu- 
dent’s mental energy will, if roused to 
its full power, carry him by its own mo- 
mentum ; for, as everyone knows, a 
writer is less likely to make egregious 
errors in spelling or punctuation, for 
instance, if he be so absorbed in the 
matter of what he is writing as to give 
no conscious attention to forms of words 
or construction of sentences. The more 
firmly, moreover, his mind grasps the 
subject in hand, and the more rapid the 
movement of his train of thought, the 
more likely he is to hit upon the best 
words and the best arrangement of words. 

If a teacher, then, is able to interest 
his pupils in what they are writing so 
fully that they put their best selves into 
their work with the pen, he will succeed, 
not only in giving to it continuity and 
individuality not otherwise to be at- 
tained, but also in diminishing the num- 
ber of errors and defects. Those which 
remain should be dealt with firmly but 
considerately. The student should be 
made to feel that they are removed in 
order that the free flow of his thought 
may be unimpeded, and that they are of 
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no account as compared with lack of 
life and of unity in the composition as 
a whole. 

Every teacher will decide for himself 
how to stimulate his pupils. The means 
are as various as the conditions of life 
and the idiosyncrasies of human nature. 
What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. What is successful with 
a small class will fail with a large one. 
In all cases, and under all conditions, 
the one thing needful is that the teacher 
should have the power to awaken in- 
terest and inspire enthusiasm. If he 
does not throw himself into his work, 
the minds of his pupils will be cold and 
sluggish. They must catch fire from him. 

Under the most favorable conditions, 
the results of English composition as 
practised in college are, it must be con- 
fessed, discouraging. The shadow of 
generations of perfunctory writers seems 
to rest upon the paper, and only here 
and there is it broken by a ray of light 
from the present. I know no language 
—ancient or modern, civilized or sav- 
age—so insufficient for the purposes 
of language, so dreary and inexpres- 
sive, as theme-language in the mass. 
How two or three hundred young men, 
who seem to be really alive as they ap- 
pear in the flesh, can have kept them- 
selves entirely out of their writing, it is 
impossible to understand—impossible 
for the instructor who has read these 
productions by the thousand, or for the 
graduate who looks at his own compo- 
sitions ten years after leaving college. 

Perhaps the most potent cause of 
this deplorable state of things has been 
the practice of forcing young men to 
write on topics of which they know 
nothing and care to know nothing— 
topics, moreover, that present no sali- 
ent point for their minds to take hold 
of. An improvement—for improvement 
there is—has been noticed since stu- 
dents have been given greater freedom in 
the choice of subjects, have been encour- 
aged to choose a topic which has already 
engaged their attention for its own 
sake, and have been told to limit and 
define the topic they choose so as to keep 
themselves strictly to one line of thought 
—whether in defending or attacking a 
proposition clearly stated, or in arrang- 
ing facts in accordance with some prin- 
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ciple of method, or in telling a story or 
describing a scene in a coherent and 
vivid manner. 

I have found, too, that most young 
men do better under pressure than 
when left to their own devices as to time 
and space. This year, for example, with 
an elective class of thirty seniors and 
juniors, I am making an experiment, 
which has proved unexpectedly success- 
ful. A part of the work consists of pa- 
pers a page long; written in the class- 
room. No manuscript is to be brought 
in; but students are advised to select 
their subjects beforehand, and to find 
out exactly what they want to say. Any 
subject will answer ; but they are urged 
to avoid the commonplace, the bookish, 
and the profound, and to choose topics 
which can be disposed of within the pre- 
scribed limits. 

At first, “time up” at the end of the 
manuscript often signified that the 
writer had undertaken more than he 
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could do in the ten minutes allowed; 
but experience soon showed each man 
what could and what could not be put 
into a paragraph, and practice gave: fa- 
cility in composition. Having no space 
for prefaces, or digressions, or perora- 
tions, the members of the class usually 
begin at the beginning and go straight 
to the end. Having no time to be af- 
fected, they are simple and natural. 
Theme-language, which still haunts too 
many of their longer essays, rarely creeps 
into the ten-minute papers. Free from 
faults of one kind or another’ these pa- 
pers are not; but the faults are such 
as would be committed in conversation 
or in familiar correspondence. The 
great point has been gained that the 
writers, as a rule, forget themselves in 
what they are saying ; and the time will 
come, it is to be hoped, when they will 
be correct as well as fluent, and will unite 
clearness in thought with compactness in 
expression, and vigor with well-bred ease. 
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MRS. GENERAL LOGAN’S DENTIST, 


. Dr. E. 8S. CARROLL, OF WASHINGTON, D. C., says : 
“I have had ZONWEISS analyzed. Can recommend it as safe 
to use, and as the most refined, pure, and perfect dentrifice I have 
ever seen.’ 


MR. LESTER WALLACK, 


OF WALLACK’S THEATRE, N. Y., 88y8; 
13 West 13th St., Jan. 15th. 
‘* Gentlemen :—The dentrifice (Zonweiss) you were good enough 
to send me, I can safely wre is the best I ever used. 


“Yours, etc., “LESTER WALLACK.” 


The Blue Jar and the Ivory Spoon. 


Very many refined people have been pleased with the neat cellu- 
loid ivory spoon and beautiful blue jar which, with the delightful 
white cream the jar contains, forms the tout ensemble of Zonweiss, 
which is certainly the most perfect preparation for the teeth the 
world hasever known. The great excellence of the article, and the 
manner of applying it to the brush by means of the ivory spoon 
above mentioned, has caused for it a sudden and worldwide sale, 
Zonweiss may be obtained of nearly all druggists. 


= i 
H ‘ . On receipt of cents we will send 
Z onweiss by m a t | P] one jan to aay address by mail. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 23 Cedar St., New York. 
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REDFERN 


LADIES’ “TAILOR 


By special appointment to H. M., The Queen of England; 
H.R.H., The Princess of Wales; H.I.M., The Empress of Russia, etc. 


SPRING SEASON, 1887. 


The Messrs. Redfern have now on view at 
their show-rooms, an exhibit of all the New and 
Original Gowns, Coats, etc., designed by them for 
the coming Season. A large and varied stock of Cloths suitable for spring 
wear has just been received from their manufacturers. 
Mail orders receive the personal supervisior of Mr. Redfern, and are 
executed with great promptitude and care. 


210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


NORTHROP’S PATENT PANELLED 
METAL CEILINGS. 


Stop and consider the advisability of using a new 
material instead of plaster. 
D U R AB LE Will not stain, crack, or fall off 
« like plaster. No amount of jar- 
ring or wetting will take it off. 
FI R E P R O O F Will not shrink, warp, or 
— = burn like wood. Will effectu- 
ally check conflagration. 
LI G a T The weight, only one-sixth the weight of 
= plaster. <A large item in estimating neces- 
sary strength of timbers for large spans, such as 
churches, halls, and stores. 
te if E A P Plain ceilings cost but little more than 
= plaster. Ornamental designs, no more 
than panelled wood or frescoed plaster. 
ORNAMENTAL. watt'stiet ata’ suse 
« fully ribbed and cross- 
ribbed, or plain, smooth cold-rolled, giving effect of woven 


texture or polished wood. The mouldings and rosettes 
in bas-relief. Ali can be painted in colors or bronzes to suit. 


CEILI NGS Can be put up over old broken 

plaster or wood as easily as on new 

work, causing very little muss or dirt. Very valuable in 
case of buildings damaged by fire. 


A. NORTHROP & CoO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 








THE BEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 


Every lady, whether pooner or penn 
Should become acquainted with its utility and conveni- 
ence for ALL CLEANING PURPOSES. 


It will be found as handy to have in the boudoir, for 
REMOVING STAINS from small articles, for BATHING or 
CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., as in the laundry or kitchen. 

NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO BE WITHOUT IT 
AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 

Sold by all first-class Ts, but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are not fo! upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





PrITrTsHBvuURGH, WPA. 
Also Manufacturers of NORTHROP’S PATENT CAP-SEAM ROOF- 
INGS and Crimped and Fluted Iron Weather-boarding. 
New York Branch Office, No. 54 East 23d Street, 
J. N. HINMAN, MANAGER. 
Chicago Branch Office, Nos. 105 and 107 La Salle Street, 
CLAYTON JOHNSON, AGENT. 
Send for circulars, photographs, ana price-tists, free. 
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In Battzy, Banks & Buouz’s new neice 
of gem jeweling, the effect is entirely that of 
the precious stones, little or no gold showing. 
Two brooches may be described as typical of 
some new varieties : in one a ruby of several 
carats encircled with small diamonds is the 
centre of flamboyant rays of gradually dimin- 
ishing rubies which alternate with correspond- 
ing rays of diamonds; and in the other, which 
is a horizontal setting, a large and rarely per- 
fect spinel is placed between a zircon and a 
pink sapphire, from each of which it is separ- 
ated by a pair of smaller matched diamonds 
mounted one above the other. 

All gems are used, Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, Pearls, 
Cat’s-eyes, Opals, Zircons, Beryls, Moonstones, Peridots, Amethysts, Aqua 
Marines, Alexandrites, ete., any of which will be sent on approval upon 
reference being furnished. 

BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
Chestnut and 12th Sts., Philadelphia. 


OLD GOLD AND SILVER THE TIFFANY 
IN THOUSANDS OF USEFUL AND USELESS 

SHAPES ARE COMING TO ME DAILY FROM GLASS COMPANY 
EVERYWHERE, NOT A MAIL OR EXPRESS oe 

BUT BRINGS THEM. | PAY A LITTLE MORE MeEmortiAL 


THAN THE BULLION VALUE AND REFINISH, \W 
ALTER AND RESELL A PORTION FOR A INDOWS 


LITTLE MORE THAN | PAY. Gtass Work: DECORATIONS: 


Are You Interested Either Way ? Stave Gass Fanscons-anbeFABnics 





LEADED GLAass RELIEF ORNAMENT 
Guass TILES LEATHER-AND-METAL 
ESTABLISHED 1844. Mosaic FAcINGS INTERIOR WoopworK 
Mosaic FLoorinGs CARVINGS 


MY STORE IS THE RECOGNIZED AND WELL- = 


KNOWN HEADQUARTERS FOR SELECTIONS Mave: 
DESIGNS AND FuLu-S1zE DRAWINGS: 


Juplicate [Jedding Presents StmpLE WorkK AS WELL AS ELABORATE: 
9 


ESTIMATES AND DesiGNs FURNISHED 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. IN COMPETITION : 


5 e ° ° iy if “y 
My Cases are Filled with Bargains Constantly. ananine ee siuyicnelen — 


Joun Durats, Joun CHENEY PLatTT, 


SECRETARY TREASURER 
J - H ® J O H N Ss TO N 5 333 6 335 FouRTH AVENUE, NEw YorRK 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 
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It is a fact not generally known that Toilet Soaps in order that they may hold a 
delicate and refined perfume must be made of the purest and sweetest materials. 

The delicacy and lasting perfume of Cashmere Bouquet proves it to be made of 
materials which cannot be excelled for purity, while its mild and creamy lather softens 
and whitens the skin, 


Every possible taste and need has been considered in the unsurpassed line of 
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103 varieties of scented and unscented Toilet Soaps on which our name and Trade 
Mark assure purchasers of high and uniform quality. 
Our Handkerchief Extracts and Toilet Waters are acknowledged the best. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 
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SKETCHING OUTFITS® 
OF ALLKINDS. 

UBE COLORS: WATER CeLoRS CRAYONS 
DRAWING PAPER: CANVASBRUSHES 01553 MEDIUMS: 
MATHEMATICAL, INSTRUMENTS 
HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 


FRES( ColORS: FINE VARNISHES 
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EDWIN C. BURT r — 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 
For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest to buy 
anduse. Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior 


in Style, Cost no more than any other 
ne Shoes. 














CAUTION.—Genuine have the full name of 
- EDWIN C. BURT 

stamped on LINING and SOLE of each Shoe, and are 
WARRANTED 

For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly every 
city throughout the United States and Canada. 

All widths of Lasts, any style of Shoe, 
Sole, ‘Toe, or Heel. 

If you cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer, send address for directions how to procure 


“EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


This water is endorsed by eminent medical men as an 
invaluable remedy in BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES 
MELLITUS, CHRONIC INFLAMMATION OF, 
GRAVEL AND STONE IN THE BLADDER, GOUTY 
AND RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, ATONIC DYS- 
PEPSIA, DROPSY, MALARIAL POISONING, ETC. 
To obtain this water fresh, order of or through persons 
who deal directly with the proprietor. Testimonials sent 
ag’ Water in cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5.00 at 
the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER. 
DR. T. FELIX COURAUD’S 
rapier vlasraaa CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
Removes Tan, oro ‘og sor Moth- 


tection. It bes stood + id test of thirty 
years, and isso harmless we 


SKIN. & 


No other cos- 
metic will do it. 


aration is properly made. 
Accept no counterfeit of 
similar name, The distin- 
guished Dr.L.A.Sayre said 
to alady of the hawt ton (a 
patient): ‘*As you ladies 
willuse them I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of alithe Skin 
preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using 
it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfiu- 

. ous hair without injury to 
theskin. For sale byall D: and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. S.. Canadas, and Europe. BEWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS, 
1,000 Rew: ard for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
F, T. HOPKINS, SoLE Prop., 48 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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sim|MUSIC the MASSES 


THE 
= On receipt of 20 cts. we will send 


yq| Sample copies (80 pages and covers) 
ANB of Monthly Galaxy of Music, with 
35 full-size and complete pieces of new, 
choice and popular Musie, which would cost 30 cts. to 
60 cts. each at music stores. The Galaxy gives its 
readers 500 pages of music a year, worth over $50 at 
regular prices, for only $1.00, and is the cheapest, 
largest and best musical publication ever offered. 
Address, GALAXY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 


600 copies of ‘*CAKES WITHOUT EGGS,’’ to be 
sold for a Charity. Twenty Cents Each, 
Send orders to ** ELEVEN,” 

100 East 17th Street, New York. 


THE(©SMOPOLITAN 
s20es Menai D0 YEAR, 
HI PREMIUM FRE 
EVERYWHERE, E.FOR S225; 


NSKPOR IT“ NEWSSTANDS. 


INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, SICK HEAD- 
ACHE and SOUR STOMACH cured by ‘ Dorf’s Soda 
Pastilles.” Send 8c for package. 817Third Ave.,N.Y. 


WHIP made from 
‘ Quills. The 

: best Whip in the world. Warren 
sions Whip Co., 211 and 213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


New York Agency, A. C. Barnes Warp Co., 193 Chambers St. 


wih text, 250 PHILANTHROPISTS 25 erect 
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THE PASTEUR FILTER—emanating from and in con- 
stant use in the laboratory of the celebrated French savant, M. Pasteur— 
stands preéminent as a practical Health Filter, which not only clarifies 
the water, but removes from it all matters, however minute, held in sus- 
—. By its use all disease contagium is entirely removed, the water 

eing delivered for use free from the germs or microbes which are the 
frequent cause of scarlet and typhoid fever, diphtheria, and cholera. The 
Filter in its most effective form is used under the usual city pressure, being 
permanently attached to the water-pipes at a convenient point. The filtra- 
tion medium consists of one or more imported dougzes, or tubes, composed 
of a fine porcelain, incident to the soils of France, sufficiently close-grained 
t " vi Ny \ : << to prevent the passage of the finest particles of matter, and yet of sufficient 
Pe eel i iW “ porosity to permit the free filtration of the water. 
> : A most desirable feature of the Filter is that the tubes, in a minute's 
time, can with very great ease be thoroughly cleaned—the frequency of 
the cleansings depending on the foulness of the water. The tube has but 
— one opening,— the discharge orifice,—the water being forced through its 
2 . surfaces, depositing all objectionable matter on the outside. For family 
and domestic uses four sizes are made, the smallest, containing a single bougie, giving from one to three gallons per hour, and the largest, 
with seven bougies, tare from eight to fifteen gallons per hour, according to the pressure and condition of the water. The Filters are 
very attractively finished, and in any dining-room, however elegant, are quite ornamental. The Filter can be attached to tanks located in 
€ upper stories. Non-pressure Filters can also be furnished. 
._, Lhe Pasteur Filter is largely used in Europe, and many are now in successful operation in this country. It has received the highest 
indorsements. For prices, etc., address 
THE PASTEUR FILTER CO., 469 Creenwich Street, New York City. 
THE WESTERN PASTEUR FILTER CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
E. H. RIDDELL & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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In connection with our large furniture display, we have 
opened a department for the above. The prices of these goods 
will be found very low, and, being of the best quality, are 
warranted not to tarnish as the cheaper makes of these goods 
do. They range in price from $19 upwards, and for country 
homes are quite a novelty. 

Catalogue, giving cuts and sizes, furnished. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63, and 65 West 23d St., New York. 


A. H. AnpRews & Co., 


Fine fommercial Furniture 
BANK, OFFICE, and LIBRARY 
FITTINGS, 

fmm Office Desks, 


=— (200 Kinds,) 
Revolving Chairs, 
| Library Tables, 
? ‘ Bank Counters, 


and Railings of best kiln-dried lumber, 


ANDREWS’ 
NEW UPRIGHT CABINET 


Fo.tpinc Bep 


O THE MOST POPULAR BED. 


= 
=" Simple! Noiseless! Perfect! 
All Styles. All Prices. 
Catalogues on application. ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 


JUST THE THING FOR STUDENTS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 BRoaDWAY, N. Y. City. 195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 








My 


Copyrighted, 1886, by R. Hoturnas & Co. 
“ Ye little stars! hide your diminish’d rays.” 
THEE NEW BROoIMInNARY, 
For Parlors, Libraries, and Pianos. 
send 2c, stamp for circular, Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
R. HOLLINGS & CO., Manufacturers and Importers, 
547 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


@iunon # Ssrusseus 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have received 
the highest award wherever exhibited, including Gold 
Medals at the Paris Exposition, 1878, and at the Cen- 
tennial, 1876. 5 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of fabric, 
richness and durability of color, novelty and beauty of 
design, has led to frequent infringements and inferior 
goods have often been palmed off in their stead. For 
the protection of the public, the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word ** BIGELOW,” which 
will be woven (at every repeat of the pattern) in white 
capitals into the back of the fabric. 

Customers will therefore have merely toexamine the 
back of a carpet to be certain that they are getting the 
genuine Bigelow Wiltons or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 
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E E’S Diamond Collection 
NEW ano CHOICE 


Fickess 5Oc. FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR Ww ared a SPECIAL DIAMOND 
COLL TION of 15 NEW AND 
1887 CHOICE ANNUALS-—the most beauti- 
ful varieties, that should be in every garden. 
ONLY t2#-These are not common, cheap flowers, but the 
very choicest of their kind, including beautiful novel- 
ties. 50 in cash or postage stamps, we will mail one 
For Cc. regular size packet each of New Imperial 
German Pansies, of grand form, large size, wonderful beau- 
ty and diversity of colors and markings ; seed of over fifty superb 
varieties of thisfamous strain mixed. Stellata Splendens 
Phlox—immense trusses of large vivid crimson flowers, each with 
a large white star inthecentre. The Eldorado Marigold— 
Magnificent bushes with 75 to 100 immense double flowers, of per- 
fect shape and bright colors. New Dwarf Calliopsis—A 
novelty of real beauty. Tom Thumb Nasturtium, Em- 
press of India—very dark foliage and brilliant scarlet flowers. 
Improved Double Mixed Poppy—agrandstrain. New 
Annual Chrysanthemums-—all the most beautiful vari- 
eties of the popular ‘‘ Painted Daisies” New Double Gail- 
lardia. Prince of Orange Calendula—brighter than 
Meteor. Double Rose-flowered Portulaca, all colors. 
Fireball Helichrysum—a beautiful everlasting. Wer- 
bena Hybrida, extra fine mixed—this magnificent strain 
alone is 20c. per pkt. Large-flowering German Ten- 
Weeks Stock. New Clarkia, Mrs. Langtry and 
New Virginia Stock, Fairy Queen. 

One packet each of the above 15 Choice Annuals 
mailed, postpaid, for 50c., or five of these Diamond Collections 
for $2. Tlustration and directions for culture printed on each 
packet of the 15 varieties. 


URPEE’S New Vegetables 


E'OR 188°. 


We invite special attention of all intelligent cultivators to the following STERLING NOVELTIES of RARE VALUE, 
which having CAREFULLY GROWN and Tested we can HONESTLY RECOMMEND. 
BURPEE’S CHAMPION MARKET MELON.—The 
handsomest and most profitable market melon yet introduced. Of perfect 
globe shape, ribbed and densely netted ; thick meated, with light green 
flesh. Three times the size of Burpee’s Netted Gem, nearly as early and 
much more productive. Per liberal packet, 20 cents ; 3 packets for 50 cents. 
BURPEE’S SURPRISE RADISH.— Quite distinct from 
all other radishes, and surpasses all in sweet, juicy flavor ; of very early, 
quick growth. Itis remarkable for remaining in fine condition longer 
than any other early radish. Per packet, 15 cents; per ounce, 25 cents. 
BURPEE’S PERFECTION DWARF WAX BEAN. 
—A very valuable new variety namedin our honor by the originator. Un- 
equalled in productiveness; it is also unsurpassed in quality, the long 
golden pods being stringless, tender, and of rich flavor. Per package, 
25 cents; 5 packages for $1.00. 
BU EE’S HARD-HEAD LETTUCE.—The hardest 
heading of all lettuces ; heads of large size and nearly as solid as a cabbage. 
Of most beautiful appearance and sweet, buttery flavor. It suipasses in 
quality all other varieties; extremely early. Per packet, 15 cents; per 
ounce, 50 cents. 
DANISH BALL-HEAD CABBAGE. -Heads are hard as 
can be, round as a ball, of very fine grain and good keepers. Per packet, 
10 cents; per ounce, 40 cents. 
EDMAND’S EARLY TURNIP BEET.—Of handsome, 
round shape, dark blood red, exceedingly sweet and tender; matures E 
early. Per packet, 10 cents; per ounce, 15 cents; per pound, $1.50. =: 
BURPEE’S GOLDEN UPRIGHT PEPPER.—Remarkablie in habit uf growth, the peppers growing upright; 
of large size, rich golden-yellow, tinged with blush-red ; very mild flavor. Per packet, 15 cents. - 
THE TURNER HYBRID TOMATO. —Very carly and the largest of all good tomatoes ; remarkable for solidity, 
fine quality and immense productiveness. Ouwr original selected seed. Per package, 15 cents; per 34 ounce, 40 cents. 
THE EMERALD GEM MELON.—Green skin with thick salmon flesh, surpassing all other melons in rich, svgc7') 
flavor. This very early new melon is pronounced unequalled. Per packet, 15 cents. 
BURPEE’S MAMMOTH SILVER KING ONION.—The largest of all onions, having attained the enormous 
weight of four and three-fourths pounds. Per packet, 15 cents; per ounce, 40 cents. 
~All the above, except the last three, are catalogued by us for the first time this year, and are $ | 00 
‘ 





Vegetables of Unusual Merit. We will mail one package of each of the rem Varieties for 
. the chemo a names SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. For fuller descriptions of the above (six of them being —— sti 
rom nature ur s a handsome 
colored plates), see BU R P E E’S FAR M A NN Ne U AL FOR { 887. book of 128 pages, 
with hundreds of illustrations and honest descriptions of all THE BEST Garden, Farm and Flower SEEDS, 
including TESTED NOVELTIES and Valuable Specialties, many of which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
NEW FLOWERS of extraordinary beauty. Buarpee’s Farm Annual is Mailed Free to all who intend to 
urchase. WRITE ‘TO-DAY for the most complete catalogue published as you may not see this advertisement again. 
URPEE’S SEEDS are warranted by us and acknowledged by thousands of planters to be unsurpassed and rarely equalled, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., puiitapevpnia, PA. 


WAREHOUSES: 475 & 477 North Fifth Street, and Nos. 476 and 478 York Avenue. 
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‘SEEDS & PLANTS: 2 


— ee MA 
BEAUTIFUL PANSY BED opraiven ny sexpixe 70 Us FoR oun aimee a NAN 
OBTAINED BY SENDING Ro _US FOR OUR IN ANY 
OTHER WAY. WE OFFER VIGOROUS YOUNG PLANTS, READY FOR IMMEDIATE BLOOM. Plants, as we grow them, 
will be found to bloom constantly all summer. Full instructions nd cultivation sent with each package. §@39~The most marked 
improvementsin Pansies ever seen will be found in the following 3 varieties: NEW ‘TRIMARDEAU, OR GIANT THREE- 
SPOTTED PANSY PLANTS, Anew class of Pansies of French 
origin that will afford unbounded satisfaction on account of their extra- 
ordinary size. The flowers are immense, will astonish every one, and 
will be highly prized by every lover of this popular flower. The 
engraving shows the average size of the flowers when well grown, 
which are borne in wonderful profusion. 

The great value of this variety and its consequent scarcity 
has led some dealers to offer a spurious and different variety 

under this name. We offer the (rue *“ Trimardeau”’ 

obtained from the grower in Europe. 
NE PLUS ULTRA, OR GIANT FIVE- 
SPOTTED. 

Every one will be surprised at their rich and brilliant 
shades as well as by their enormous size, as this isthe finest 
colored and handsomest marked of all large flowering Pan+ 
sies. Nothing more elegant in Pansies could hardly be de- 
sired. This and the other two kinds here offered will make 
the handsomest collection ever seen. Our 

PERFECTION PANSY PLAN'S, 

While not so Jarge as the above twoeorts, are superbly 
colored, Those who have seen them say they never saw any- 
thing like them. The flowers are of dazzling brilliancy; the 
colors exquisite and wonderful, and so delicate that no de- 
scription can convey any adequate idea of their beauty. 
There are over forty varieties, striped, spotted, bordered, 
and fringed in rainbow colors, with rich velvety texture. 
One dozen strong, vigorous plants, of either the above 
varieties, ready for immediate bloom, for 60c., or 25 for 

" $1.00, or one dozen of each three sorts for @1.50, by mail, 
This postage paid, and safe arrival guaranteed. Seed, if desired, 
cut 2 ' 40c. per paper, or one ‘paper of each sort for $1.00. 
shows E ia | 4 The great demand for these Pansies exhausted our stock last 
an Z& Uj / i year early in the season. This year our stock is very large and we can 
average WY MED RR SS supply every one. (8 Our importation from Japan of Lilium 
size \ i \ Auratum, or Golden-Banded Lily, the “Queen of Lilies,?’ is un- 
flower of ; usually fine; large, healthly bulbs, sure to do well, 40e, each; 3 for $1.00. 


eo ) SEND FOR OUR SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. yietisomely it 


ted Pansies, lustrated, artistic, of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. Sent 
free to all readers of ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE "enclosing stamps to pay postage. Address, 


F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, P. O. Box §, TARRYTOWN, N. VY. 
Over 6, OOO0,O00 PEOPLE USE 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


D.M. FERRY & CO. 
are admitted to be the 
LARGEST SEEDSMEN 


tn the world. 


D. Mi. FERRY & CO’S 
Illustrated, Des- 
criptive & Priced 
SEED ANNUAL 

For 1887 
will be mailed 
FREE to all 
applicants, and 
\\ to last season’s 
\ customers 
without or- 
dering it. 
Invaluable to 
all, Every per- 
Wes son using Gar- 
—_ den, Field or 
) Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
0. M. FERRY & CO, 
Detroit, Mich. 








they are 


Their Seeds are 
popular because 





ona postal card and we willsend you a collection of alata 
36 varieties of Flower Seeds, including Pansy, R-H-ALLEN Company SEEDS SENT 
Verbena, Dahlia, Mignonette, Smilax, Phlox, &c. , 189-191 WATEB ST.N.Y.] everywhere by mail. 
t one- 
from which you may select such as you desire a TIBEROSES to CARNATIONS 


haif the prices usually charged. 


This is a bona-fide offer; the packets are large and TUBE OSES wc! AND CARNATIONS 
FREE, 2 ‘ROS 


WHY NOT BUY AT FIRST HANDS ? 





full, and the seeds guaranteed fresh. to grow th hem 
Remember the Seeds themselves will be sent bs. Pm ed gro 
you, for selection, not a catalogue. Write plainly your send 14c. 4 bul bs, S50 3 Carna tion Plants 
name, residence and state, ona postal card, and address, sorts 5Oc. 14for 81. New. Oxalis | Deppii, 12 
Flower City Seed Co. All by mail. CHAS. T. STARR, Avontale, Chester Co., Pa. 
Rochester, N. VY. eoccccceccococecocce 60000 
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“‘ The Great Absynnian Banana.’’ 


Mr. William Robinson, the great English authority on gardening, says 
** this is the noblest decorative plant in the world, and the many customers 
ton We induced to try it last season confirm this: 
Mr. Krieger, superintendent of the Wheeling park writes: ‘I never 
s, had anything in the park that has attracted one-quarter the attention and 
= ‘ly & admiration as these wonderful Bananas, You will remember my buying 
A \ dere fifty of them when at your establishment last spring, at your earnest 
< ; recommendation, though I confess I was decidedly skeptical of such small plants realizing 
(wy . your glowing description. I planted them in an old Dahlia bed, and although the soil was 
\Y == very rich already, I piled on the manure ‘thick and heavy,’ and spaded it in. Then I had 
= —— my men water the bed daily with the hose. The result is astonishing. To-day (Oct. 14th), 
the plants are 13 feet high (actual measurement), and their beauty and majestic appearance 
is beyond my powers of description.” A member of the Pittsburgh Club, who bought a lot to plant 
~ in front of the club house (in the central part of the city), says: ‘‘The rapidity of their growth aston- 
ished me, and I have been bothered not a little trying to tell the many inquirers what they are. They 
are cheap, ridiculously cheap, for I could not have equalled their tropical effectiveness with a couple 
hundred dollars’ worth of Palms.” 

The great merits of this Banana have long been known to plantsmen and amateurs, but its high price 
has always prevented its becoming popular. We have succeeded in getting « large stock, which we can 
offer at about one-sixth the usual prices. 

; In the latitude of New York they should not be planted until the 20th or 25th of May. In some of the 
2 Southern States and California they are entirely hardy. 
PRICES—50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 each; $5.00, $8,00. $10.00, $15.00, $20.00, 
F and $30.00 per dozen, according to size ; a few extra large plants at $5.00 and $10.00 each. The smallest 
sized plants will make fine specimens (from 6 to 12 feet high) the first season if soil is very rich and 
freely watered, We will send the smallest size, post-paid, by mail, carefully packed, for 75 cents each. 
== The large sizes are not mailable. 

UR K.-—Our work, “A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture,” published (at first for 
free distribution) to call serious attention to the great advantage of gardening with hardy flowers: but its 
attractiveness created such a great demand for it, and from many who were not plant buyers, that it was 

2 . @ serious tax on us, and we are compelled to make a nominal charge for it. The fourth and enlarged 
edition. now ready, is certainly the most beautiful and original book on flowers yet published—can be had, bound in a handsome, durable 
cover, for 50 cents, or in leather for 75 a and FIFTY CENTS will be ALLOWED ON THE FIRST ORDER SENT amounting to two dollars or 
more: or an order for two dollars or more will secure a copy free, but not a second copy if one has already been received. . 

U DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, containing a complete list is § the best new and old varieties of Roses, Clematises, 
Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas, Carnations, Lilies, Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Gloxinias, and the largest collection of Hardy Plants in 
America, sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 54 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 2 PLANTS 2 Gop CEO. R. KNAPP, 


or12 Pansies 


—— or 3 Verbenas, 3 Pansies, 1 Rose, 10x- 
'everfe hrysanthem' He WH 


FLOWER SEEDS ATRETAIL AT WHOLESALE PRICES) | SMALL FRUITS 
; F ; 
Catalogue Freee RIVERSIDE GARDENS, Binghamton, N. Y. SHRUBS, ET Cc. 


Sree LAWN ER ILIZER 
For Lawns, Green Houses, 
Gardens, &e. Put up in 
300 Ib. bbis, Send for 
circulars and prices. E. 
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8. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 
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THE DINCEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL 
EVER 
BLOOMING 
For 18 years out ere t Woneroal the La — 
distributing RO all the Toon teva ove ties 


and finest phn oe po A, different pos tas prices to suit all 
We send STRONG, VIGOROUS PLANTS safely by "3a or express 


A 3 ty 1: 2 PLANTS ry 1.5 per S fo, $25 


Our New Guide, 88 pp., describes ne 1y 500. finest varieties of 

mts y Shrub | rCitmbing Vines, and 
New and Rare Flower pect 8, and tells how to grow them, 
FREE. Address E DING GEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, Wes GROVE, Chester Co., Pa. 





Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored 

Plates, hundreds of Iilustra- 

tions, and near 7 200 pages—32 

ertaining to Gardening and 

lower Culture. and over 150 

containing an Illustrated List 

of peeely all the FLOWERS and 

VEGETABLES grown, with di- 

rections now to grow them. pee the best SEEDS, 

PLANTS, AND BULBS can be procured, with 

prices of each. This book mailed free on recei ot of 10 

cents. and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 

order sentus, Every one interested in a garden, or who 

desires good. fresh seeds. should have thi s work. We 

refer to the millions of persons who hove pbanted our 
seeds, Buy ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Have been sown by many successful cultivators 
for nearly half a century. We are Growers 
and Importers as well as Exporters of all the 
varieties of Vegetable, Flower, and Field 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, Bulbs, and Dealers in all 
Garden and Farm Supplies. Our system of 
selection is most thorough, and our treatment 
of customers most generous. Place yourself 
in our hands and we shall provide for you 
both pleasure and profit. We could say much 
more to extol our wares but we believe you wish 
results and ask you to give us a trial. 

Dreer’s GarpeN Catenpar for 1887 is a 
Beautifully Dlustrated Guide to the Garden, 
Farm, and Greenhouse. Mailed for 6 cts. in 
stamps to cover postage. Seed Catalogue Free. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





ROSES 


Ss SEEDS Hans 


FRUITo® ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES 


OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY LINE, without first writing 
for our valuable FREE Catalogue, the | 24 a OREERHOUSES 
BEST we ever issued, containing the Rarest New and | 33d 700 ACRES. 


EAR. 
Cholcest Ol. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. PAINESVILLE: OHIO. 





GIVEN AWAY ! A package of Mixed 
GIVE! Seeds (500 “kinds), with PARK’s 
FLORAL GUIDE, all for 2 stamps. New 
oa aed engravings ; teems with floral 
ts. body delighted. Tell all _ 

3 . PARK, Fannettsburg, 


SEED 


friends. Send now. 





Smith's Illustrated Seed Catalogue. 
FREE to all lapplicants desiring choice 
lower, Veg , Field, 
Bird Seed: s, &o., true to name and of 
best quality. Implements and every- 
thing for the Garden or Greenhouse, 
at lowest va Give usa trial order, 
WM. MITH, Sexpemar, 
1018 Market fai Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bem pe Bod and Vegetable Garden Free 
ail from our wholesale Bulk Bins. For 
25s, = send & packets named varieties choice 


SEEDS: Flower Seeds and & packets fresh Vegetable 


Seed, all 1 

Scie: SPRINGPLELD SERBS. Sorina: Ouie 

TREES For Spring Planting—the best hardy Rhodo= 
dendrons, Azaleas, Japanese Maples, 

and other choice Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, 

Shrubs, Roses, and hardy Plants; also the best Fruits 


and Vines. Catalogues and estimates on application. 
FRED. W. KELSEY, 208 Broadway, New York. 








SSE 2 ARI | 
({887—SPRINC—I1837 
Now is the time to prepare 
our orders La | new and rare 
i d Ornamental 
bs, 2 _ 
e 


Gra 
sides many Desirab e en we offer the largest 
and most complete general stock in the U.S. Cata- 
logues sent to all regular customers free. To others: 
No. 1, Fruits, 10c.; =. 2, prasenenens Trees, ete. 

trated, 15c.; No. 3, trawberries; No. 4, Wholesale; No. 


5, Roses, free. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, — N. Y. 





BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMINC.a1 


CARNATION PINKS 


RIVALS OF THE ROSE. 


The flowers par excellence for table decoration or 
ersonal adornment. 
CATALOGUE, fall of information, gratis. 


The BANNOCKBURN GREENHOUSES, Rochester, N.Y, 











Site 


/ Bie 
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ested endnons 


of American grown and hardy sorts, 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


Lanett, LILIES, DAHLIAS, 
OSES, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
AQUATICS CACTI, and other choice 
summer flowering BULBS and PLANTS 
delivered free at Express Oyfice in New 
City during S pring. 
NOTE MY SPECIAL $3.75 
SPRING COLLECTION! 
Apply for Catalogue to 
J. A. DE VEER, 
(formerly of De Veer & Boomkamp,) 
47 Broadway, New York, 
Sole agent for Hoorer & Co.’s English Flower Seeds. Cata- 
logue free. Hooper’s Gardening Guide, 3d edition, 300 pages, 
richly cloth bound, and illustrated, $1.10, free by mail. 








How to 
Crow 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Sent for 5 cents, or five names of frait 
growers. PUTNEY & WOODWARD, 
Brentwood, N. Y. 





ROCHESTER“@a 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


Address 
W.S.LITTLE 


Rochester, 
N. ¥. 


RELIABLE 


Both Fruit and Orna- 


bp Two illus, Catalogues 
Octs. Free to customers. 
oe Wholesale List, FREE, 





ROSES 


00,000 strong, vigorous, healthy plants now ready. 
59 acres of glass. 36 large greenhouses. We give away 
every year more plants than many firms grow. Prices 
reduced. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for our Catalogue, 


MILLER & HUNT, 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 





SCOTT’S 


8 Years’ Expcri ein 
alate stony and re os a ROSES. 
Handsomely illustrate 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rare Novelties, of great beauty. 
tt’s Mammot ansies 
Plate wee Bp — fan now. 


FLOWERS 


GPLOW Weir Sete In PLA NFS: sgualite 
Cata with a lovely Colo 





PASSPORTS J. B. BRAMAN, 


120 & 1270 
OBTAINED. Broadway, N. Y-. 
FRE E Horses, Cattle, and Poultry. The best made. 
FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn St., Philad’a, Pa. 

Sample treatment mailed 
CATARRH B.S. LAUDERBACH & CO. FREE 


NEWARK, N. ria: 





Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 








ESTABLISHED 


Barrys A 
Tricopherous i 


FOR 


THE HAIR. 
The Oldest and the Best. Has almost 
a miraculous effect on the scalp, de- 
stroying scurf and dandruff, and 
eausing a splendid crop of hair to 
spring up and flourish where before 
all was barren. 


isOl. 





” PISO’S CURE FOR 


m ts ALL ELSE FAILS. 
‘0 . US! 
in time,” Sold by druggists. 


de CONSUMPTION 





DE LRVlOTTERNR’S 


EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL TOURS. 


“The Best... Eighth Wear. Select and Limited 
Summer Party for Europe, leaves in June. Party for our 
“Grand Tour Around the World,” leaves Oct. 3d. 
See programmes in ** The Old World and European 
Guide,” illustrated, and containing map, 46 routes of 
travel, annual journal, etc. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, 
Circulars free. <A. de Potter, Albany, N.Y. Just out: ** Six 
Weeks in Old France,” by L. M. A., 320 pp., illus., 
with 12 plates, well bound. E yverybody should read it. Sent, 
postpaid, for $1. dress 

A. DE OTTER, Albany, N. Y. 


Will mail 100 new full size pat- 
terns for working Brackets, 
Easels, &c.,10c. Sample with 
mitred picture molding, 2c. 





. . DE, 
Pomfret Landing, Ct. 


Short-Hand 


TVPE-WRiItliTs. 

Chart containing re weap Set Self-Teaching Lessons in a art, 

10 Cents; both arts, 20 Cents. No stamps acce 
HAVEN’S COLLEGE, Phi 2 Pa, 

Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 

Printers’ and Engravers’ Warehouse, 
16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton St., N. Y. 
Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinists’ Pattern Letters. 











We will send you a book contain- 
C4 ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
lap WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
Ry will mention this 
paper when 

writing. 


Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co. CURE, ? 


Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 

















TRADE MARK REGISTERED. TRADE MARK REGIST ERED. 


(RRERVESCENT * UE + A PERIEDT 


“Now, when the buds begin to show, How soon it brings in healthy play 
Tis time for old and young to know, The torpid Liver day by day, 
That Fevers, Lassrrupe, and all And Regulates the System through 
The ills at InpicEstion’s call, From crown of head to sole of shoe. 
With every trouble, ache or pain It cures the Piles, it opens pores ; 
That follows in the Brxtovs train, Lost Appetite it soon restores. 
Will scatter like the thieves of night Wise families throughout the land 
Before a draught of Sevrzer bright. Keep Tarrant’s Sevrzer near at hand.” 

















The only Remedy Prepared for Popular Use that is at once Safe, 


Prompt, Pleasant, and Effective. 
Is Manufactured by Is Sold by 


TARRANT & CO., Established 1834. REPUTABLE DRUGGISTS 
NEW YORK. EVERYWHERE. 


TO MEN OF MEANS. 


For a P. O. order, registered letter or check for $5, I will send at once, by express, 
charges prepaid, books and drawings that give views, plans, descriptions and reliable 
proven costs of 300 modern residences (mostly of low cost and embracing every approved 
style and arrangement) and ten Stables and Carriage Houses ; also full information about 
heating, ventilating, draining, plumbing, etc. Over 1,000 illustrations. A complete and 
exhaustive library on the subject, worth many times its cost. Impossible to duplicate 
elsewhere. 

To the man who intends to build, this “library” is simply indispensable. He should 
examine all the plans (it does not take long), narrow his choice to a few and then make a 
final selection ; or combine the features of several into a new plan. This is a thorough 
and comprehensive method that insures the best results. 

To the man of means who is simply looking for a good investment, this ‘ library” 
suggests the building of modern houses, especially those of low cost, to rent or to sell. 
It gives him plans, data, facts and figures on which to base exact calculations. 

More than eight thousand houses have been built from our plans. Printed reference 
lists to some hundreds of patrons, in every part of the country, are furnished, who will 
testify to their accuracy—a point that every owner should be satisfied about before com- 
mencing to build. Address, with remittance, 


R. W. SHOPPELL, Architect, 
191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


(Manager Co-operative Building Plan Association.) 
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TO clear the voice and 


BLAIR’S = : 
" remove dryness, irrita- 
Throat and Voice tion, or inflammation that 


PASTILLES. trouble ‘‘ Public Speakers,”’ 
“Singers,” and others, who 
are required to make severe or protracted use of their 
THROAT and VOICE. 

Send us your name and address for a Sample Box 
free, or inclose 25 cents in P. O. Stamps, for a full 
size Box, no matter where you reside. Made only by 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnut and 8th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BLAIR’S 
DICESTIVE 
TABLETS 


ARE A SURE CURE FOR 
INDICESTION, 
ACID STOMACH, 
HEART-BURN, &c. 


We will send a package to any Address on Receipt 
of 25 cents in P. O. Stamps. Try Them. 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnut and 8th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘‘ This invention is a real little 
ure.” 


—Philada. Public Ledger. 


*\) A Marvel of Simplicity | 
and Usefulness. 


THE HENIS 


DISINTEGRATING 


PRESS AND VEGETABLE STRAINER 


PHILADELPHIA COOKING SCHOOL, 
1525 Chestnut Street. 
Ir. C. F. Henis, 


Da Sir: —A few days ago some one left one of your 
atent Fruitand Vegetable Press's at my school on trial. 
used it to-day for the first, and find it the best thing of 

the kind | have ever used. Would you be kind enough to 
write me where they can 
be purchased? 
Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) 8. L. RORER, 
4, 22,84. Principal, 


The Handiest Kitchen Utensil Ever Made. 
A Perfect Potato Masher, Vegetable Press, Colander, 
Jelly Press, Sauce Strainer, Fruit Press. 


ALL IN ONE STRONG, LIGHT, CHEAP, HANDY UTENSIL. 
Potatoes passed through this strainer are freed from eyes, specks, small particles of skin, etc., and watery potatoes 


are made mealy and dry. 


They do not require either milk or butter and are much lighter than when repared in the 


ordinary manner, presenting an appetizing and inviting appearance that must be seen to be appreciated. 


For sale by dealers in Hardware and House-Furnishing Goods. 
them, the Press will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. 


Price, Fifty Cents. If your dealer does not keep 
Manufactured only by 


CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 122 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 





ing given each pur- 
chaser free, 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, Ld. 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 
For sale by the trade, or sent postpaid on re= 
ceiptof price. Am. H’quarters, 46 Murray St., N.Y. 
A. F, FREEMAN, Manager. 


.- M. E, ‘ 
>, BM. Ae ot e* 
BOOK HOLDERS. 
r Illustrate: 
The 1 Most "Perfect “Dict'ry Holder, 
136 EAST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 


yy Catalogue Free. 
TURKISH RUG = Frost & Co., 22 Tremont 
co Boston, Mass. 


TOURIST GLASSES.—The “ Serviceable” 
Tourist Glase is the best for Theatre, Field, or 
Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“FUE ELECTRICAL REVI ”? 

An illu: cated weekly journal, is the acknowledged” leader 
in’th the world of electrical science, Edited with care. its 
editorial fie is reliable, its news columns bright and 
instructive. per year: a copies. 6 cents. 

rk ow, New ork. 
@ Best advertisir: ‘g medium in the electrical field, 














Cold Air Inhaling Balm: 


For Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Cold in the Head, 
and all Acute Inflammation of Throat and 
ae passages. A never failing remedy, always 
ready. 


**T have found your Cold Air Inhaling Balm an in- 
dis; pensabie remedy, for both prevention and cure of 
colds.”—J ENNIE «’. RAUCK, Lewisburg, Pa. 

se: We have used your Balm and can recommend it 
to be one of the BEST things, in throat or lung 
trouble, either c’ poate or acute.” 

MRS. H. BRANDON, Lennett, Pa. 


Inhaler and Bottle of Balm, $2.00. 


Sent to any address, express paid, on receipt of 
price. rite about our catarrh treatment. 


scars Pov T.P. Childs, Troy, 0 


Tr BE BPO ;»cE, 
The New Page Paper. 
10 CENTS ty co $4. <A Daal YEAR. 
hat the reas. say about i 
. ‘, That bright 4 able weekly, The Epoch. M4 ‘se %_N._Y. Star. 
Excellent names have been secured forits various review 
columns, and incidental contributions. * * * "—N. ¥. Independent. 
poch evidently aims at providing a variety of 
good ‘nite, both tf ihe solid and of the , kind.” 
Y, Mail and Express. 
“On the lines on which the first number ‘of The E: ‘poch is laid there 
is the opportunity to build up. a valuable and Successful weekly 
Journal of Politica and literary discussion. * * —N.¥. Tribune. 
The _; mm writers in this ona will be con- 
tributors fo baa —N. orld. 
1 ali ae pas himself with practical 
Journalists of ‘whose experience he seems to know how to avail him- 
self. —N. ¥. Critic. 





1 © ¢ The initial number is very pttractive in aupeememes, and 


notable for its unusually mteresting contents, 
crisp, editorial articles and pm 
tions 1 from a ye writers ai 


“ 


These include bright, 
he, and a x og of contribu- 
public men. ache imes. 
That admirable woellty, The E; 
ware denerteon, 


The Epoch Publishing Co., 36 Union ‘Square, New York. 

















Cash Capital, 


308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Reserve for Re-Insurance and all other claims, 


Surplus over all Liabilities, 








$500,000 00 
1, 248, 984 44 
552, 874 22 





Total Assets Semeuhine gist, 1886, 


2,330 1 858 66. 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


HOME DEPARTMENT, 308 and 310 Walnut St., —_——— 
EASTERN DE. PARTMENT, FRAME & HARE, New York. 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, EGLINTON FRANCIS, Cincinnati. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


be! STERN DEPARTMENT, CHAS. E. BLIVEN, Chicago. 
gy DEPARTMENT, BROWN, CRAIG &CO., San Francieee. 
S. W. DEPARTMENT, DARGAN & TREZEVANT, Dallas, Texas. 





quitable 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, = = $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, nee a. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 93 Court Street. Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1125S, 4th St. mth Nat. Bk., PHILADEL PHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, Tth & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 





You have probably noticed that some of 
your lady friends fix their hair very —_ 
something like this: 

You are of course a little 

surprised because really 

you know their back hair 

is not full and fluffy,— Well 

the secret is—and we put 

it in small type— 


they wear the Mikado Braided Wire Hair Rolls, which 
are made to match any color hair. 


They do not heat the head—weigh but 
+ an ounce—by holding the hair out they 
keep it from getting musty or gathering 
dampness from perspiration. 

They are sold at most of 

the hair dealers and notion ¥ 

stores, two for 25 cents. # 

If you don’t find them send price and we 
will mail them to you. Address, 


WESTON & WELLS MFC. co., 
1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-lists to Dealers, 
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8S. A. KEAN. JOHN F'ARSON. 


S. A. Kean & Company, peng 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
Collections Made with Prompt Advice. 





Fut LINE oF INVESTMENT BONDS. SEND FOR LIST. 

Phonetic Shorthand Publi- 
CATIONS, For Self-Instruction. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y- 


The Cycling Season is Open. 


It might be of mutual benefit to suggest, 
to present and prospective Cyclers, the 
advisability of sending for the New Cata- 
logue (mailed free upon i necantanl of 














COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


POPE MFG CO., 
79 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
12 Warren Street, New York. 
291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











a; PROPRIETARY; a 
The Famous Recamier Cream, Recamier Balm, and Recamier Powder, 


Read what Prof. THOS. STILLMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., of Stevens Institute of Technology, says: 

Mrs. H. H. AYER: 40 BROADWAY, NEw YorK, January 7, 1887. 
Dear Madame—Samples of your Recamier Cream and Recamier Balm have been analyzed by me. I find that 

there is nothing in them that will harm the most delicate skin, and which is not EA ORE TTT Pharmacopeeia as 


safe and beneficial in preparations of this character. Respectfully yours, THO) i MAN, M.Sc., PH.D., 
Analytical ana Consulting Chemist, 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 








POSITIVELY MADE FROM A FORMULA 
USED FOR MANY YEARS BY MME. 
RECAMIER, AND NEVER BEFORE MAN- 
UFACTURED FOR SALE. 


—_———___@—_____—_—_- 
\ Recamier Cream, $1.50 
Endorsed in the warmest terms by hundreds of ladies, among 
eee rg Por them Mrs. JAMES BROWN POTTER, Mrs. LILY LANG- ~seasntie i nga 
- TRY, Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Mme. MODJESKA, "ecamierFo 9 Sl. 
Mile. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, Miss HELEN DAUVRAY, etc., copies of whose letters will be sent you on application, 


“oe with a beautiful colored portrait of Mme. Recamier, imperial size. 


MIER CREAM is not a cosmetic, but a delightful healing compound, and is oyorry if used according to 


directions, TO REMOVE Roughness, Red Spots, Pimples, etc., from whatever cause; T 


Sun or Wind, and TO FRESHEN and 
INVIGORATE the SKIN, making it 
Youthful and Soft in Appearance. 
RECAMIER BALM is nota 
vulgar “‘ white wash,” or so-called ‘‘ Bloom 
of Youth,” but a harmless and fragrant 
liquid, absolutely imperceptible, except in TRADE 
the Delicate Freshness it imparts to the 
Skin. It is now used for its strong tonic 
effect on the complexion by hundreds of 
Women who never have made use of a 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 


all Irritations from 
cosmetic, as well as by the legion of un- 
fortunates whose complexions have been 
almost irretrievably ruined by the use of 
the lead washes with which the market is 
flooded. 
N. B.—Your Druggist or Tradesman 
MARK should have the RECAMIER PREPA- 
“RATIONS, He or you can easily obtain 
them from the Sole Manufacturer and 
Proprietor. (See that each package bears 
rade Mark and Signature as herewith.) 


T 
The Recamier preparations are guaranteed to contain neither Bismuth, Lead, nor Arsenic. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 27 Union Square, New York. 


NOTICE.—In preparation: AYER’S RECAMIER BATH PACKET. 





Imperial Hair Regenerator, for Hair wholly 
or partially Gray. 


You can restore your hair to its original color, have it natural-looking, natural- 


feeling, glossy, fresh, and nobody dreams that you color it. 


No lead in it, per- 


fectly harmless and odorless, is immediate, lasts three or six months or more, only 


has to be retouched as the hair grows in. 


We prepare the following shades : 


No, 1. Black. 


“ 2. Dark Brown. “ 4. Chestnut. 


No. 3. Medium Brown. No. 5. Light Chestnut. 
“6. Gold Blond. 


It is also unequalled for the beard. 


No. 7. Drab or Blond 
Cendre. 


Price, $1.50, and $2.25 per box. Send sample of hair when ordering. A little book gives 


full particulars. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR COMPANY, 


54 West 23d Street, New York. 





Only 50 Cents. 


Granscript Monthly. 


48 20-inch Columns. 


$8 Pages. 


Devoted to the Home Circle, Household Topics, Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Kitchen, Field, Farm-yard, Workshop, Science, 
Natural History, Home and Foreign Correspondence, Domes- 
tic Sketches, Wit and Humor, and Children’s Play-room. 
TERMS, in advance, 50 cents per year; 85 cents each for 8 or 
more ; $3.50 for 11 eopies. 

Transcript Weekly and Monthly (as Supplement) $2 per year. 


Specimen copies free. PORTLAND, ME. 


ADDRESS, TRANSCRIPT, 





‘‘The best Theological Review ever printed.’ 
—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
On the First of JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and OCTOBER. 

Annual Subscription, $3.00; Single Copies, 80 cts. 

The PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW is a religious quarterly of the 
highest standard, that gives its readers in each issue nearly 200 
pages of special articles, editorial notes, discussions of im- 
portant and timely religious questions,and book reviews by 
the ablest and best known theological writers of America and 
England. Its editorial staff represents five of the leading 
Theological Seminaries of the Presbyterian Church of America. 
«It is the strongest religious quarterly in America,” says the 
Boston Herald. 
eo A sample copy will be sent to any one upon receipt of 

‘ents, 
Published for the Presbyterian Review Association by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 B’way, New York. 
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«SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


‘DURKEE'S| 


SALAD DRESSING 


“UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE: 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis oo with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and dest; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


2 10 Barclay Street, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND REFERENCES. 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE. 


No Coal Gas, No Smoke, No Dust. 








DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 


Good Steam Heating Saves your_Health. 





OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU. 
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SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. |  BRADLEYHANDY WAGON 


: ya 
Known and acknowledged as the a oe . \e ™ 


Leading Ice Cream Freezer of \ 3 HANDY 
the World. ‘Ave ws yee 


No zinc in contact with the cream, s a IR ~ 

but tinned surfaces instead; there- v DY OY Sy, 
fore no fear of zinc poisoning by using i\\ OA wy 

the White Mountain Freezer. Will = | 

freeze in one half the time of any other, THE 


producing cream of the jinest quality 
‘ ever seen or tasted. Nothing ever BRADLEY HANDY SURREY 
manufactured in the line of Ice Cream 
Freezers can compare favorably with a ‘ White Mountain.” <n 
Send for illustrated catalogue, to eee — ti 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., by 7 ry (D> 
124 Hollis Street, - - NASHUA, N. H, MARTINS » semanas ad ly 


Mention ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. \/ LN “, Why 
# : \S ‘ 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! 
Press, $3.00. Circular size, $8.00. Newspaper 
size, $44.00. Type-setting easy, printed directions. 

Send two stamps for List of Presses, Type, Cards, y uc Oar 
etc., to factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. E 


avl a 
“HOME EXERCISER" for Brain Worker and <) E\ AY MIE KGS 
Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; the \) oh ae MS AN 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes up A 1 A aa es | a 


but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scientific, eae 
urabaaiconipretieutes chiar: Send for circular. “Howe POD NV sg er 
ScHoots rok Puysican Cuuturg,”’ 16 East UX D g Q 
14th St and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. KX\ ¥\ | 
D. L. Dowp. Wm. Blaikie, eubsor of “How cs 
to Get Strong,’ says of it: “I never saw any The Best on Wheels. Light, strong, conven- 
other I liked half as well. ient and low priced. Handy to get into and out 
of. Handy for single horse * pais. Handy — 
; y one person or more. andy to load or unload, 
ARES onred without suffering, ata Send for Free Circular, “How to purchase direct 
vate home. BA the manufacturer.” 


0 pay unless cured. Indorsed by Phy- ) SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ADLEY & F 22 College Pl, New York. 
§ 825, Market St. Boston, 











sicians. Can refer to patients cured. 
0. 8. SaRGENT, M.D., No. 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass. 
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LEARNED 
IN AN HOUR. 


Proved by Eight Wears Increasing Use. 


¢ ALSO THE FACILE TRICYCLE and FACILE OIL and ENAMEL, 


Send for descriptive list, mentioning SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


s. M. WILCOX, 33 Murray Street, New York. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 
Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 











SAFE, FAST, EASY, 
COMFORTABLE. 
Available for any Adult, and Easily 








Send 10 cents for Price-List, or 50 cents for Price-List and 120 double page 
Catalogue, containing over 1,400 illustrations. 


18 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 


4th Door from the Astor House. 





i eRe) YOU WANT A DOG 2 | 
DOCG BUYERS’ CUIDE. 
Colored plates, 100 engravings 
of different breeds, prices they are Jf 
}jworth, and where to buy them [fj 
Mailed for 15 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
287 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 9 


1 Stereopticons and the Best 
Views _for Public, Church 


L ANTERN and Home Exhibitions, A 

very profitable business for 

& man with small capital. Best a _y new ae 
MSS. lectures. Reduced prices, Ex- 

perience, Tis, Catalogue Free. G EO. ¥ it, PIERCE, 

136 S. Eleventh sSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


yneger ; gfx BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
ES He GUN send stamp to A. W. GU 
[  — NS aren. Ohio, for new and second- oad 
PLEASU RE BOA ) 0) | \ ie price list. REPAIRING AND NI RICE ELING. 
i and REVOLVERS taken In EXCHANGE 
Salling Canoes, WIPATTERNS SCROLL SAWING. 


NL TT a IE a ET TE A 
H Scroll-Saw Machines, Woods, Tools and all materials used 
Pad d l in 4 Can oes 5 by the Scroll Ronee, Genvieg and Engraving Tools, fine 


’ —_ Ni oe Cad pan se has? ef ~ largest 
an nest s in 2. ew 8 an low prices, 
Steam Launches, Send 4c. in stamps for large illustrated price ist of Saws, Took, &e, 
or 10c. in stam _— or Price List of Saws, Tools, 

Designs, a Handsome 10c. Pattern, and 


Oars, Rowlocks, Paddles, Sails, ELEVEN COUPON OFFERS. 
Spars, Cleats, etc., etc. JOHN WILKINSON C0., 77 State Street, Chicago, Il. 











Contractors and Builders, Cabinet Makers 


BARNES? PATENT 
FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 


Can bid lower ene save more money from 

J EL R | J SH! I 1O— N their jobs than by any other means for doing 

a e e rrr work. Full illustrated catalogue free. 
Address, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
CANTON, N. Y- 528 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Send 5 cents for 80 page Illustrated Catalogue. tS eS ee 
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Price, including one extra type wheel, $100.00. 


The Hammond 
Type-Writer Company, 


OFFICE, 77 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 


144 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
186 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
617 7th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
128 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
215 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


HEAD. 

HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 

Writing Machine that produces each letter by a 

single finger stroke, and thus fully economizes time 

and labor. 

15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are 

becoming immensely popular for their Durability, 
Speed, and Manifolding ability. 


We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. 


For specimens, etc., address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 








HALL TYPE-WRITER, PRICE $40. 


Interchangeable Rubber Type, 15 styles of type, $1.00 per 
font, in English; also Greek, Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, 
French, Spanish, Russian, Armenian, etc. 

“We are satisfied that ‘The Hall’ cannot be 
excelled in any particular.’’ 

—Snow Bros., Attys., Spencer, Iowa. 
Send six cents in stamps for forty-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


HALL TYPE-WRITER CoO., 
SALEM, MASS. 


The Automatic Shading Pen. 
QS 


Single Stroke. Sample set of three sizes by mail 
$1.00. Circular and sample writing FREE, y 





JU-W=STORKES 
‘MILAN, O 





EXCELLENT Brack Corts of anything written or 
drawn with any Pen (or Type Writer) by the Patent 


Only equalled 
OPYIST sie 
‘A Specimens Free. 


UTOcopyisT Co., 8 Thomas Street, New York, 


GiERSEaY TYPE- WRITER Gxiese 


you want to BUY, SELL or EXCHANGE, write. 








Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pe n. 


ist. °° It is always ready. 
—E. G. Blackford, Fish Com’r, N. Y. 
(2d. °° It is the simplest.» 

—Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit. 
|3d. ** Never out of order in a year’s constant 
| use.’"—W,. L. Harris, D.D., Bishop M. E. 

Church, New York. 
4th. ** They do not dirty the fingers.” 
—Henry Labouchere, Ed. London Truth, Eng. 
6th. ** It is worth a thousand dollars to 
me.”—J. L. Halsey, Vice-Pres. Manhattan Life 
Ins. Co., New York. 
See advertisement in previous numbers of this 
Magazine. 
FOR THESE AND OTHER REASONS 
‘Sit is the best writing implement in 
the world.” 
—Julius Wilcox, Journalist, New York. 
—Pres. Barnard, Columbia College. 
—Rev. C. F. Deems, D.D., New York, 
— K. Field, Gen. Agt., San Francisco. ~ 
—W. W. Osgoodby, Off. Sten., Rochester. 
You can have your choice of over 50 sizes and styles. 
It is warranted (wnconditionally) and guaranteed to 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be re- 
funded. 
AGENTS Send for Illustrated Price-List with Testi- 
WANTED. monials. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


L. E. WATERMAN, Sole M’fr, ¥ 


155 Broadway, New York. 
The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. 
Price vd pocket, nickel, 15 cents ; with leather cover 
80 cents. ; 
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Mrs. T.—Why ! Is that little Freddie who was so ill ? 
Mrs. R.—Yes ; the. same little Freddie. 


Mrs. T.—How well he looks ! What has produced such a change ? 


*CARNRICK’S« 


YOLUBLE FO0 


’ __. ForINFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


For Mothers, Invalids, 
Dyspeptics, and Aged People. 
THE ON LY FOOD that di- 

ily as human milk, and 
agree $ with all infants and * chil- 


THE O that 
thoroughly N Ly A 3. RP child. 
without the addition of cow’s milk, 

THE | ONLY FOOD that re- 

es From infancy all necessity, 
danger and annoyance of & wet 
nurse. 

IF TAKEN BY MOTHERS 
once or twice a day, the quantity of 
milk will be increased, and quality 
at once tmproved. 

1 THE CHILD IS REST- 

ange Pron. 'y from 
ran to SOLUBL FOOD. 

DR. STUTZER, Food Ana- 
lyst for Rhenish Prussia, says: 
“CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD is the best of all the foods 
I have ever examined.” 


**OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND 
YEARS,” by Marion Harland, Book of 


Mrs. 


R.—CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD, which our doctor recom- 


mended. He said there was no food to equal it for 
infants and children, and the result proves he was right. 


64 pages, giving careful instructions 
for bringing up the little ones. Sent 
free by 


REED & CARNRICK, N.Y. 








A Reliable Wine of Cova. 


WHAT DR. WM. A. HAMMOND SAYS. 


Before the New York Neurological Society, on Tuesday 
evening, November 2, Dr. William A. Hammond called atten- 
tion to the impurities existing in most of the preparations of 
wine of coca, which vitiated their value: 

«‘T therefore asked a well-known gentleman of this city if 
he could not prepare a wine of coca which should consist of a 
good wine and the _ alkaloid. He has succeeded in making 
such a eet meer 

“AW Peestenatel. of this tonic, taken when one is exhausted 
and worn out, acts as a most excellent restorative; it gives a 
feeling*of rest and relief, and there is no reaction and no sub- 
sequent depression. A general feeling of pleasantness is the 
result. I have discarded other wines of coca and use this 
oy It is Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s preparation.” (Italics 
ours. 

“This wine of coca may be taken by the wineglassful, the 
same as an ordinary wine; there is no disagreeable taste ; in 
fact, it tastes like a good Burgundy or Port wine. Taken three 
times a day before meals, or whenever needed, it has a remark- 
ably tonic effect, and there is no reaction. The article pro- 
duces excellent results in cases of depression of spirits; in 
hysteria, headache, and in nervous troubles generally, it works 
admirably, Itisa Simple remedy, yet efficacious and remark- 
able in its results.” 


Ask for THURBER, WHYLAND & CO.’s 


RESTORATIVE WINE OF COCA. 


If you cannot procure it elsewhere, write to 


Thurber, Whyland & Co., 


NEW YORK. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year 
we will send on application a Cabinet Photo. 
of the ‘“‘Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the 
country.” Itisa beautiful picture, and will do 
any mother’s heart good. It shows the good 
effects of using Lactated Food as a substitute 
for mother’s milk. Much valuable informa- 
tion for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





THE GOOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN i ADIES. 
To L nducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold ‘Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or W: ebster’ 8 "GREAT AME ro full particulars address 


P. O. Box 289. of ME. S Vesey St., New York. 


GomMPANY 





wi COA- 


COsneT. 


The finest Powdered HE ate for family use. 
Re — no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children ‘eo wil your dealer, or send {Q stamps 

or trial can. BUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 








GRANULA 


ncomparable Food. Ready for immediate 

ni nequaled for children and tnval A delicious 

at. Mag mgd for constipation and dyspepsia. Sold 

by Grocers. Box by mail. - Our Home Gran- 
ula Co., Dansviutz, N. Y., Manufacturers. 











INT a a oe RENEW ATL, 


WHEN with the opening of Spring 
Nature renews herself, and field and 
forest put on their new garments, it 
seems both natural and proper that all 
other things should be renovated. 
Nature purifies herself by processes 
of her own, but Man and all his crea- 
tions are condemned to constant exer- 
tion in this direction. The brook puri- 
fies itself against the pebbles; the 
trees cast their bark, and the dead grasses of the 
Fall are absorbed into the ground only to strengthen 
the brighter flowers of the Spring. 

But your home is subject to otherlaws. With 
the sweat of his brow Man must earn, not only his 
food, but even the comfort of cleanliness—you know 
what we are about to add; that the toil of house 
cleaning may be lessened and the discomfort of dirt 
removed, all things about the home thoroughly 
renovated and made bright, by the use of SAPOLIO 
—which is a solid cake of scouring soap unequalled 
for such uses. The present month is its special 





season. 











OX 


PERFEC TREATMENT 


The interest excited in ‘‘ Perfected Oxygen” is due to the 
unparalleled results gained in the treatment of diseases of the 
Throat, Nose, Lungs, Blood, and Nervous System. Investiga- 
tion and treatise free. 

WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 1235 Arch St., Phila. 


Its causes, and a new and success- 
ful CURE at your own home, by 
one who was deaf twenty-eight years. 


Treated by most of the noted specialists without bene- 
fit. Cured himself in three months, and since then hun- 
dreds of others. Full particulars sent on application. ‘ 

T. S. PAGE, No. 41 W. 31st St., New York City. 


TRY EDWARD’S 


WILD CHERRY TONIC 


FOR THE NERVES AND APPETITE. 
Used in army hospitals during the war ; for Malaria, Diarrhoea 
and all Summer Complaints. Ask your druggist or grocer, or 
send to WILD CHERRY MFG. CO., Elizabeth, N. J. 


CO eee 











PfSO°S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Bet ough Syrup. Taste: aa Use 
: in time. Sold by "f 


CONSUMPTION 





DEAFNESS 


CAUSED BY 


SCARLET FEVER, 
MEASLES, 


CATARRH, 
GATHERINGS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
OLD AGE, &c., &e. 
Entirely relieved by a device which is positively invisible and 
which has been recommended by every physician who has 
examined it. It is successful in cases where every other 
device or remedy has failed. It may be worn six months at a 
time without removing, causing no pain or inconvenience. 
For sale only by the inventor, 


H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 


UM. ee Derg 
ousness, Lost sleep or vB... a] 
a gree simple, Terms Low. Treat- 
U oat on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 


” Six Month 
meee EE et asb ae; A * $2 
xz CO., LAFAYE' . In 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 








2 MARSHN\S 
; RRH 


STOOD THE TEST 
FOR 50 YEARS. 


” — = ' : 4 
25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





BEAUTY 


WRINKLES, BLACKHEADS, PIMPLES, FRECKLES, 


Pittings, Moles and Superfluous Hair permanently removed. Flesh increased 
or reduced. Complexions beautified. The Form developed. Hair and Brows 
colored and restored. Interesting book and testimonials (sealed), 4c. 


MADAME WELARO, 240 W. 22d Street, N. WY. City. 
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Mention SCRIBNER’S MaGAZINE. 











YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 


wing to the diagonal E. of the cloth (which our patents 
cover exclusively) the Corset requires no breaking in. 


FITS PERFECTLY rime Work 
TIME WORN. 
Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 


~CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES UNANIMOUSLY INDORSE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 
EMBROIDERY AND WASH SILKS. 


Art Embroid’y (7 
1885. pF 
YZ 


Tema TOSS 
Extract from report of Judges at American Institute Fair, 


“We have submitted BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S goods 
to a severe test, and find that the colors, substantially, are 
non-fading. For the purposes of art embroidery and wash 
uses we consider these of superior quality.” 

Positively the only silks, foreign or domestic, that will bear 
strong light and severe washing without injury. Ask your 
storekeeper for it. Every skein bears a tag with our guarantee. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, New York. 621 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





THE DANA BICKFORD. 


FAMILY KNITTER. 
saa a i Knits everything required by the house- 
mariage hold, of any quality, texture, and weight 


ae esired. 
~~ =. DANA BICKFORD, Pres’t, 


795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
e AGENTS WANTED. 





THE ONLY GENUINE 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
— OF — 
CUTTING AND FITTING 
MUOA MUN 
920498 GIFT 18° OF 
“OD P IIROOW “sep 
Ad GHHSI'Idhd SI 


All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 


Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which fully 
explains what the System is, and gives a number of testi- 


moniais, Address; JAMES McCALL & CO., 
Mention this publication, 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


ecu bisprenleppetingea df 


including 1 

Alphabet, 1 Box of Black and 1 Box of White Stamp- 

ing Powder, a Pouncet and instructions how to stamp, 

1 Linen Tidy 13 x 18 and Silk to work it. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of 75 cts. 

ALLEN & CO., 161 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


are Elastic, seamless, 
waterproof, Absorb- 
ent, odorless, strong, 
yet soft as kid, do not 
wrinkle, chafe, or rip, 
Can be washed. This 
is the Only seamless 
Shield made. The sales 
are five times that of 
any other Shield made 
in the United States or 
Europe. Beware 
of imitations. All 

Pat. in U. S. and Europe. Genuine goods are 
stamped with the trade-mark ‘‘ Canfield.” 
Infringements will be rigorously prosecuted. 

Samples sent free on payment of 80 cents. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO.,7 Mercer St., N.Y. 


HORN’S 
Gnade Roles 

















TRADE MARK 


Conk 








THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Nickel Plated, Mourning, Crib, Blanket and Garment 
Pins. 1 Dozen, 10 Cts. 3 Dozen Assorted, 25 Cts. Solid 
Silver, in a Satin Lined Box, per Pair, $1.25, postpaid. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
CLINTON SAFETY PIN CO., Manuf’rs., 
P. 0. Box, 470, Providence, R. I. 


Finger and Wrist Gymnastics for all Pian- 
» ists, Flexibility! Power !! Brilliancy !!! 
Price 40c, Circulars free. Agents wanted, A.R.MoorE,Troy,N.Y,. 





a made from Quills. Soft, 
pliable and absolutely unbreakable. No caseings required. 
Attach directly to the seam by sewing through the teather- 
bone. For Sacre EverywHeEre. Try 11, 








INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
pear ag (Reclining. 
wm A Priceless Boon to 
those who are un- 
“TARGEST FACTORY 
ast RST CHAIRS in 
- the world. Send for 
Mention this paper. Circular to 
ale Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. - 











9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
Een eens cir low 
ae CKee aes prices. 
Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 
** DR. WARNER’S CORALINE”’ 
is inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


James Mc(reery & fo. 


are exhibiting their Latest importations 
of Rich Paris Novelties in 


SILKS, 
SATINS, AND 
VELVETS, 


for Street, Evening, and Bridal 
Costumes. 


% * % 


* e 


* * * 


Broadway and iith Street, 
NEW YORK. 





EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 

c THIS WAIST isa per- 

fect substitute for corsets, 

and may be worn either with 

or without the bones, which, 

owing to the construction of 

the bone pockets, may be re- 
moved at pleasure. 

The Cut represents the 
Waist;as made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned, and with full 
bust; the construction of in- 
side of bust under full piece 
is that of a corset front, so 
that a corset and perfect bust 

\ support is provided within a 
4) waist. In the- Open Back 
= y Soft wom, * _— — — 
—— dren and Infants, particular 
PATENTED. attention to the physical pro- 
portions and requirements of the growing little ones, has been 
given in shaping the parts, and from the large varjety of sizes, 
all ages can be fitted from a 


Ladies’ Laced Back and Bone.. 
“Whole *“ “* Without Bones...... 
. Boned.. 
Withou! 
Children’s and Infants’.... 
Directions for Measuring. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist 
over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take the chest measure also, and 
State age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire 
to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we will exchange or 
refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention 
ry MAGAZINE. 

ood agent wanted i town 
United States, saaren scanner sor eaaean re 


CEORCE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Misses’ « as 
‘s “ 


“ “ 
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The Flyot Waist or Troe Corset 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


‘umouyx LASAOD JO LSIVM 


cians as the most SCIENTIFIC 
WAIST or CORSET known. 
SIAILNGIOS 3sow sy} se suBID 
-tsAyd yuourwe Aq pessopur Ajjessearun sy] 


Is universally indorsed by eminent physi- 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low- 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and low 
front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the “ Flynt 
Hose Support” each side of the hip, also, the most correct way 
to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside 
petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension 
and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we dress very 
little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warp threads of the 
Sabric cross at right angles in the back, insuring in every waist 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

t2~ Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 
mailed free to any physician or lady. 


MBS, 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS -ageaeae 
JAS. G. WIRRSON, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Rolling Blinds, Venetian Blinds, 
Revolving Steel Shutters, Rolling Partitions, 
Sliding Blinds, and 
Improved Folding Inside Blinds. 

953 BROADWAY, two doors South of 23d St., NEW YORK, 


Where samples may be examined, Catalogues and Estimates obtained, and all 
communications should be addressed. 


THE NEW MODEL 77> 


-OUR-— ‘ff Simplic- 


é ity, dura- 

LATEST anp BEST 7 wutty, ana 
qualityofwork 

it is unequaled, 

while for Lightness 

of draft it excels, 

by a large per- 

centage, any other 

ff ....Lawn Mower made. 











Be] MANUP’G CO. 
= NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John St., N. Y., Manufacturers 
of Black and Colored Printing Inks, Varnishes, etc. 
Wood Cut, Book, Job, News and Extra News, Lithographic Plate 
Printing, Artotype, Photogravure and Heliotype Ink. Established 
in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. a Ee 

-ublications printed with Geo. Mather’s Sons’ Fine 
Wood Cut Ink—Picturesque America, D, Appleton & Co.; Pic- 
turesque Europe, D, Appleton & Co.; Picturesque Palestine, Sinai 
and sypt. D. Appleton & Co.; Ancient Mariner, Harper & Bros.; 
Pastoral Days, Harper & Bros.; American Art Printer. C. E. Barth- 
olomew; Illustrated Christian Weekly, Amer. Tract Society; Pic- 
turesque Canada, Art Pub, Co., Toronto; Picturesque Australia, 
ers 5 Picturesque Atlas Pub. Co., as well as_many other fine Pictorial 
Pat, in U. S., Canada, and Europe. Vv orks.  SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our ink. 

Light, Cool, and Adjustable. 

Folds up when sitting or lying down. 

Resumes its shape upon rising. 

Only bustle ever made to fit every lady and any dress. 

For sale at all the leading Dry Goods Houses in U.S., Canada, 
and Europe. Samples will be furnished by mail for 65 cents. 
Every bustle is stamped trademark ** Langtry. 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 


7 Mercer St., New York City. Boys, middle-aged men and young ladies trained fora 
successful startin busi life at Col College, Newark, 














Location and facilities unsurpassed. Expenses rea- 
sonable. National patronage. Assists graduates to posi- 


a ee 
Ni l S | C G | V fy n A W d y tions. For terms and gen’! information address the College. 


To introduce WOODWARD’S MUSICAL 
MONTHLY ($1.00 per year) and our new Catalogue of 
Sheet Music in every family having a piano or organ, we will 
on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free samples with ten 
complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 
mental music, full size (11g x 13 inches), printed on elegant 
heavy music paper, and would cost $4.00 at music stores. 
We also publish the latest success, 

THE NIGHT BIRD’S COOING. 
A very popular and beautiful waltz song, mailed for 60 cts. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. »m PISO’S CUR E FOR 


Officer’s pay, bounty procured; CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
ENSIONS deserters relieved. ai years’ prac- Best Cough 8, d 
§ tice. Success or no fee. Write for J in time. 
circulars and Dew laws. A.W. McCORMICK & SON, 
Washington, D. C., and Cincinnati, O. 























OVINGTON BROS. 


Invite visitors in BROOKLYN and NEW YORK to view their 


=A RT PARLORS! 


Which are now filled with 


VASES & STATUARY OF THE FINEST FINISH & Most Artistic DEsicn, 








Novelties in Royal Worcester, Cameo Glass, Crown Derby, and Carrara Marble. 


FULTON AND CLARK STREETS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


83 Minutes from the Bridge. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cate 
alogue free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 
Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 2 
e ANDY retail box by express, of the mekep ocmhined, and nee'a 
best Candies in America, put. . Ask’ any dealer 
52, SSE 











up in elegant boxes, and strictly Soe TOL We Mentos St. Gbleore 


pure. Suitable for presents. 

Express charges light. Refers 

to all Chicago. Try it once. THE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 

CANDY Address, Jerome B. Howard, Editor. 4.24 page Monthly. 

ee C. F. GUNTHER, feu of Phonoetashy, ft per anti, Specinren 
copy free. The Phonographic Insti Cincinnat!,O. 














Confectioner, Chicago. 
Why suffer from BRAIN WEARINESS, LASSITUDE, or SLEEPLESSNESS, when 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PYPHOSPHITES 
will give you perfect relief? For 15 years it has been used by all Physicians who successfully treat 
Nervous or Mental Disorders. 56 W. 25th St., N. Y. Druggists or by Mail, $1.00. 
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THE BEST! 


BECAUS 


They contain EVERYTHING ESSENTIAL TO ACCURATE TIME 
KEEPING found in any watch, and in addition have the following important 


improvements, for which we have patents. 

The PATENT DUST PROOF protects perfectly the balance and hair spring (the 
most delicate and vital parts) from damage, dirt and dampness. 

Our Patent Compound Regulator has absolutely no lost motion. 

Our PATENT STEM WIND is the STRONGEST and SIMPLEST made. 

Our MAIN SPRINGS SELDOM BREAK, as our watches are so finely finished that we use 


a finer spring than other makers. 


Our Patent Dust-proof movements are free from all variations caused by dirt or 
dampness 3 an advantage which no other maker does or dare claim. 

We are the only Factory using ONLY GENUINE RUBY JEWELS in every grade, 
and all our Watches are made of the best material, and are accurate time keepers, 


under our own guarantee. 


ATKINSON BROS. 


926 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


General Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 
eg-Ask your Jeweler for them. Samples sent anywhere on receipt of satisfactory reference. 





SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


MENTION TIIs PAPER. 





A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 


Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 
HMarvard Trouser Stretcher. 
Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher and 
give the garment an appearance of perfect fresh- 
ness and newness. It takes out all wrinkles, all 
bagging from the knees, and puts a pair of 
Trousers in perfect shape. Lasts a life-time. 
aoe post-paid, to any P. O. in U.S. on receipt of 


RICHMOND SPRING CO.,134 Richmond St., Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Howson & SONS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND 

So Licitors OF PATENTS 
119 South Fourth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branch: 915 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Family Expenses, — Our new 
50-page Price-list of Text Books of all Publishers. New School 
Books lower than publishers’ wholesale list prices. Second- 
hand School Books in proportion. Over 2000 different titles 
(representing all publishers), with classified index, showing 
quickly the different authors in the various branches of study. 
Mailed free on application. We also issue “Catalogue B” of 
prices we pay for Second-hand and New School Books. 
ARTHUR Hinps, No. 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


For Reducing 





” PISO’S CURE FOR 


i) 
- 
=) 


Best ree ee ALL ELSE FAILS. un 
re) in time.’ Bold by drugists.: 


“N CONSUMPTIO “ 





FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facial 

ment, Hair and acai, Superfluous 

Birth ‘Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, 

Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’Ik Heads, Scars, 

) Pitting and their treatment. Send 10c, for 

book of 50 4th edition. Dr. John H. Woodbury, 
87 North Pearl St.. Albany, N. ¥., Established 18/0. 





HE LEADING AGENTS for Advertising in Magazines 


are HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO 
5 


., 202 Broadway, New York. 


0 


Send for 
Estimates. 











Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. [fPostpaia! 
50c. of all Druggists and Dealers. 








The width of this magazine compels By its aid the hair, 
us to sever the handle in this manner. beard, or mustache 
can be curled any desired : 
ee “ = = style in from one to two minutes. For ladies it produces the “‘ Langtry Style,” the ‘‘Patti 
ele Sieerees  2 ee | Bang,” the “ Montague Curl,” and any other form desired by ladies wearing their hair in 
the fashionable ‘‘loose and fluffy” mode. Gentlemen’s mustaches and beards curled for 
the day ina few seconds. A beautiful article ; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH. 
Price 50c. of all Druggists and Dealers. 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed by a new patented process which renders it impossible for Bristles to come out in 
use. Either of above articles guaranteed and sent on trial post-paid, on receipt of price, 50 €ts., or both for $1.00. They may 
be returned if not satisfactory Canvassing Agents wanted for DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS, BRUSHES, 


BELTS, &c. No risk, quick sales, good pay. 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


Sold at Drug, Dry Goods and Fancy Stores. Mention ScrRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 


CRIMPER AND CURLER 














BARTLETY’S PILE SUPPOSITORIES will promptly 
relieve and cure Hemorrhoids—since 1832 thou- CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. Use 
sands of permanent cures prove their intrinsic y s 
merit. They should be used by every sufferer. fol” 


Take no other than BARTLETT’s. $1.00 for tin case . ; 
in half 1b. prints, 5 lb. p'k’gs, d’I'd by 
ALDERNEY BUTTER #::.,32%e- Bavie Can: 
Deer Park, L. I. 





of 14 Suppositories. Sold by druggists. 








sEunameae, ONLY $12 


oe JUST PATENTED. ENTIRELY NEW, 


erbury, Conn., The “Switzerland of America,’ 
uces more watches and time indicators Prd than the entire 


roduct of all the watch-making cities ofthe United States. A lead- 
ng manufacturer of this enterprising city has just perfected a new 
article in this line, manufactured under letters patent granted in the 
United States, Canada and Europe, that is destined to supercede all 
cheap foreign watches, (which, as @ rule, cannot be relied upon) and 
can be sold at a price that bringsit within the reach of all, 


The ‘New American” Stem Winder and 


a correct illustration of which we show in this advertise- 

ment, is now ready and by ordering 1,000 gross 

we ured the exclusive sale of it in the United 
Staten and Canada. Itis a STEM WINDER AN 


EGA VP AT EI EES 


a 


) Arr: 

* | telling correctly the days of themonth, Ithas Hunting Cases 
BS beautifully engraved ss shown in cut, plated with Pure 
Z old on solid yellow metal (sometimes called “ Aluminum Gold’,) 
and in appearance is similarto a Solid Gold Watch costing $100. The 
Crystal is Double Thick Polished French Glass and allt e cogged 
wheels, Pinion and bearings are perfectly made on the mostimproved 
and expensive machinery and each part is carefully fitted by skilled 
and competent workmen. Each one is carefully inspected, regulated 
and tested before leaving the factory, and fully warranted by 

us for a period offive years, if used with reasonable care. 


We will send the 
® ew Amer- 
SPEC 1 “NewA 
ican”? Stem Winder and Setter with Fancy Pattern 
Gold Plated Chain complete, all vo inan Elegant 
Satin-Lined Case free and post-paid on the receipt of onl 
#1 dill, money order, post- the person receiv- 
age stamps or postal note ing it will faith- 
fully promise to show it to their friends and honestly endeavor to 
influence other sales for us. We want to introduce it into 
section of the U.S. and Canada at once. 
1 be first to secure the agency in their town! We shall not at 
han offer it for sale by Watchmakers and Jewelers, and only one will 
sent to any address at the wholesale price of $1. ‘We offer it at this 
price for two monthsonly to create a demand. After 60 days 
this offer will be withdrawn and the demand supplied at the retail price 
by Jewelers. We refer to any Bank, Express Co, or Publisher in this 
city. (2 Our Illustrated Catalogue of Solid Gold and 
Silver Watches from 85 to $75, sent Free with each. 


[The above cutis exact puttern and size. } Mass. Watch Co., Boston ’ Mass. 
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FINE STATIONERY 


AND 


ENCRAVINGC HOUSE 


Reception and Wedding Invitations receive our 
articular attention and are furnished only in the 
est manner. 


Fine Stationery with Monogram, Crest, etc., in 
proper English form. 
Samples on Application. 


1121 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


DREKA - 








It pays every Business Manto 
to MELLER LOCK 
herry St., Philadel- If you wish to keep your magazine from being lost or torn 


hia, Pa., for Illus, Cat. of the | usea 


Champion® 6-Lever Pad- 66 7 
icky fe ope yee | “COMMON SENSE BINDER 
Night Latches, Keyless and § 
also Keyed, Drawer and Chest Locks, Keyless SIZE FOR 
Cash or Deed Boxes, etc. For security they have no equals. 


a by pe elle ong by Railroads, and other SCRIBNER’S, CENTURY, HARPER’S MONTHLY, 
penne i ee ATLANTIC, ST. NICHOLAS, and LIPPINCOTT'S, 


INDELIBLE INK. 75 Cents each, post-paid. 


No preparation and only a Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. Send for a list and mention 
' fommnon pen pected. ae this publication. 


Soe a Ee nsa a abigioasn. Bold everywhere. ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 
HORTHAN Writing thoroughly taught 10 Murray St, New York. 


by mail or personally 
iItuations procured HARFI when competent, 


vaitchacn lente nae nant aa NGRAVWED CARDS BY MAIL 


Lawn Tennis Score Book, - Price 15 Cents. Our Engraving Department offers unequalled facilities 
50 Cards and Plate Engraved for $1.25. for Wedding and Visiting Cards. ey pee plate and 50 
Invitations, Monograms, Crests, and Dies. cards $1.00, nel a Oana dapat 

CHARLES R. BOURNE, Stationer, 271 Broadway, N. Y. Leading Stationers, 927" Arch gmin I teiphia, Pa, 


EMBOSSED SCRAP PICTURES. 


Ve have some pretty things for your scrap books. These beautiful Pictures are used 
in a thousand ways to make home beautiful. Decorate your pottery, vases, boxes, &c, 
Make everything look handsome, Just read our prices! Why! we sell them for almost 
nothing! Order ve the number only. The price is for each sheet and not for each 
peers; youget all there is on a sheet for the pricee named. Al) post-paid. No.410, 
obinson Crusoe, shows twelve different scenes in his life on the island, from the 
time he was wrecked until his rescue, including “Raft Building,” “Hunting,” ‘“‘Rescue 
of Friday,” and nine other scenes, all for &e. No. 405, Blue Beard; the story of 
this monster is here represented in glowing colors, twelve scenes in all, including ““The 
Courtship,” “The Key to the Forbidden Chamber,” ‘‘The Awful Sight,” “Bluebeard 
Discovers Her’’ and “Tries to Kill Her,” but is stopped by the “Arrival of her Broth- 
ers,’? “Death of Bluebeard.”> Every child who knows thestory (and whodoesn’t) must 
have the set; only Se. for the whole twelve scenes. No. 409, Cinderella. This 
beautiful fairy story which everyone knows, is represented in twelvestrikingscenes and 
each is perfect. Among them are “Cinderella Crying at Home,”’ “The Fairy Appears,” 
«*Atthe Ball,” “Drops Her Slipper,” “The Prince Finds It,”’ “She Marries the Brinee” 
Twelve complete scenes, allfor&e. No. 404, Red Riding Hood. This popular 
nursery wos is graphically reproduced in fine colors and the twelve scenes are 
splendid. The set includes “Starting for Grandma’s,” “The First s: 
“Wolf takes possession of Grandma’s Cottage.” “Fright of Red Riding Hcod,” “The 
Wolf Killed by the Woodcutters.”” Price complete, &e. No. 1060 is a matchless 
Winter scene; A H. P: e elegant cutter is drawn by a 
spankin; y 1 j gittotheutmost. The very best picture we 
have. ive process, The trees are laden with ice and 
reflecta thousand dazzling raysof light; the snow, which is scattered in everydirection 
= horses’ flying feet, sparkles like diamonds in thesun, This sheet is worth twice 
what we ask for it, but as we want all our customers to see this gem of art we have put 



































the price down to A@e, No. 1156, A Fire in a Great City. Firemen, Engines, and all, Be. No. 406, Kittens in Mischief, 


four scenes, Se. No. 1983, Two Large Horses, dogs, cats, &c., 2c. No, 8186, Six Pictures of Chickens, &c., true to 
life, Ae. No. 1197, Ten Kittens and dogs in all sorts of antics; climbing out of hats, into boots, &c., 4 No. 190, Tw 
Easter Eggs, good size, shells broken and flowers just coming through, 4e. No. 1140, This shows a crew of lifeboat men hasten- 
ing to the rescue of the crew of a shipwrecked vessel. It shows the lighthouse on the shore and the ship in the distance, The salt spray 
dashes into the boat and the faithful sailors are drenched to the skin. This is a thrilling scene; « No. 456, Two poll large 
Easter Crosses with flowers, AOe. No. 3409, Two small Easter Crosses, Ge. No. 1232, Departure of Animals from Noah’s Ark “two 
by two.” Allis natural. This isa very large sheet ; B@e. No. 1716, Two Moss Rose Bouquets, 4e. No, 2153, Eight Beavtiful 
Roses, Ge. No. 371, Three Splendid Bouquets, Pansies, &c., &e. No. 1121, Two Beautiful Roses, yellow and pink, Ferns, Leaves, 
&e.. 4e. No. 1201, Two Hands holding 4 rays of Roses, Ae. No. 1162, Twenty Fancy Cups and Saucers, all styles, motto on 
each, 4e. No. 1075, A Ball Room Scene, 4e. No. 1085, Six Splendid Bouquets, Pansies, Ferns, &c., 4e. 

WE WILL SEND EVERYTHING IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT FOR ONE DOLLAR, POST-PAID 

Our New Catalogue of Fancy Cards, Scrap Pictures, Tissue Papers, Reward of Merit and Scripture Text Cards, Felt Tidies, Scrap 

Books and hundredsof nice things, will be rea i January 15th. We sendit free witn every order for ds; to others for a 2c. stamp. 
We wantagents everywhere to sell our goods. We fill ern the Oat’ receive it. Remit by postal note or stamps. Write at once, 

w. C. GRISWOLD & CO., AR IMPORTERS, CENTERBROOK, CONN. 
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REMARKABLE SUCCESS!! 
Dr. Scott's Genuine Electric Belts. 


PRICE QN Price $8.00 on Trial 





Probably never, since the invention 
of Belts and Supporters, has so lar; 
a demand been created as now exists 
for Dr. Scott®s Electric Belt. 





Over seventeen thousand people in 
the city of New York alone are now 
wearing them daily. They are recom- 
mended by the most learned physi- 
cians in the treatment of all Male 
and Female Weakness, Nerv- 
ous and General Debility, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia,Sciatica,Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Consumption, 
Erysipelas, Catarrh, Piles, 
Epilepsy, Pains in the Head, 
Hips, Back or Limbs; Dis- 
eases Of Spine, Kidney, 
Liver and Heart, Falling,In- 
flammation or Ulceration. 


There is no waiting a long time for 
results; electro-magnetism acts quick- 
ly; generally the first week; more fre- 
quently the first day, and often even 
during the first hour they are worn 
their wonderful curative powers are 

elt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves 
and sluggish circulation are stimu- 
lated, and all the old-time health and 
good feeling come back. They are con- 
structed on scientific principles, im- 
parting an exhilarating, health-giving 
current to the whole system. 


The celebrated Dr.W. A. HAMMOND, 
of New York, formerly Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Army, lately lectured 
upon this subject, and advised all 
medical men to make trial of these 
agencies, describing at the same time 


We will send either Gent’s or 
Lady’s Belt on trial, post-paid, on 
receipt of $3.00, guaranteeing safe 
delivery. State size of waist 
when ordering Lady's Belt. Re- 
mit by money order or draft at 
our risk, or currency in regis- 
tered letter. Address GEO. A. 
SCOTT, 842 Broadway, 
corner 13th Street, New 
York. For sale at all drug 
stores. Take none but Dr. Scott’s 
Genuine. See name is on the box 
and belt. Mention SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 

Call and examine our goods, 
corner of Broadway and 13th St., 
over Star Theatre. 





The following are representa- 
tive Testimonials of the 
thousands we are receiving : 

2121 Henrietta St.. Phila., Pa. 

Dr, Scorr—Your Belt has cured 
me of rheumatism of and around 
the kidneys, which medicine had 
failed to help. W.H. Upsoun. 





These Belts are for 
sale at drug stores, 
but if not in your im- 
mediate vicinity send 
direct to Dr. Scott,] ¢) 
842 Broadway, N. Y. 9 


Robinson Bank, Robinson, Il. 

The sixth Belt received, and is 
Satisfactory. Their quick cures 
of rheumatism, liver and kidney 
troubles, and debility are wonder- 
It gives me pleasure to 
recommend them to suffering 








friends. 
A. P. WoopworTH, Cashier. 





most remarkable cures he had made, 


N. B.—Each article is stamped with the English coat-of-arms, 
even in cases which would seem hope-fand the name of the Proprietors, 'THE PALL MALL ELEC=- 
less. TRIC ASSOCIATION, of London, England. 








Send for Pamphlet of other Appliances for all Parts of the Body, 


Baltimore, Md. 
Intense nervous debility has been 
my trouble for years. Physicians and 
their medicine did not help me. I 
finally derived great relief from Dr. 
Scott’s Electric Belt. L. H. MILLER. 
East Berlin, Pa. 
Your Belt has cured me of Insom- 
nia and Nervousness, and has also 
had wonderful effect on Neuralgic 
affection of the chest. B. SELL. 


Dr. Scotr's ELECTRIC CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00. 
Dr. Scotr’s ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSHES, $1, $1.50, $2, and $8. 





Cedar Falls, Ia. 
This Belt has done me more good 
in a short time than all the medicine 
I ever took. E. W. MEADE. 
Houston, Mich. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Belt has cured 
my brother of severe backache from 
which he has suffered eight years. 
My father, 70 years old, could not 
walk 100 yards; after wearing the 
Belt one month, he walked nine miles 





without resting. Your goods are 
thoroughly reliable. 
ALBERT KRUG. 
Peoria, Ill. 

I suffered from kidney, liver, and 
nervous troubles for twelve years. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Belt entirely cured 
me after all other remedies had failed. 
His Electric Hair Brush has cured 
my Neuralgia. 

C. W. HoRNIsH. 


Dr. Scotr’s ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSHES, $3.00. 
Dr. Scorr’s ELECTRIC INSOLES, 50 cents. 


We have an Elegantly Made Sateen Full Power Belt at $5.00. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS 


Possess remarkable powers in the treatment and cure of disease. 


them. They almost invariabl 





help or cure, and never harm, 


Every lady, well oriill, should wear 
They are beautiful 


goods, elegant 
in shape, and are for sale at all Dry Goods Stores at $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, and $3.00. We 
will mail them, post-paid, on receipt of price, if you cannot get them in your town. 


Chambersburg. Pa. 
I found Dr. Scott’s Electric 


magical effect on my scalp. 
Mrs. T. E. SNYDER. 


10,000 Agents Wanted. No Risk. 





I have an invalid sister who 
Corsets possessed miraculous | had not been dressed for a 
power in stimulating and in- | year. She has worn Dr. Scott's 
vigorating my enfeebled body | Electric Corsets two weeks, 
and the hair brush had a | and is now able to be dressed 
and sit up most of the time. 


De Witt, N. Y. 


MELVA J. DOE. 


Streator, Ills. 

Dr. Scorr—Your Electric | pack trouble for years, and 

Corsets are beautiful in ap- | found no relief till I wore Dr. 

pearance, wonderful in effect, 
and elegant in fit and finish. 
Mrs. M. J. BriaGs. 
Quick Sales. 


Hollis Centre, Me. 
1 suffered severely from 


Scott’s Electric Corsets. They 
cured me, and I would not be 
without them. 

Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 


Liberal Pay. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet, free by mail. For sale at DR. SCOTT'S offices, 842 B’ way, cor. 13th St. 








- TOILET-ARTICLES: 





MADAME ROWLEY’S 





Seaitanter Toilet Mask, and the grounds on which it is commana’ to rene for 
Beautifying, Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion: 

Ist. The Mask is Soft and Flexible in form, and can be Easily Applied and 
Worn without Discomfort or Inconvenience. 

2d. It is durable, and does not dissolve or come asunder, but holds its original mask shape. 

3d. It has been Analyzed by Eminent Scientists and Chemical 
Experts and pronounced Perfectly Pure and Harmless. 

4th. With ordinary care the Mask will Last for Years, and its VALUABLE 
PROPERTIES Never Become Impaired. 

5th. The Mask is protected by letters patent, and is the Only Genuine article of 


6th. It is Recommended by Eminent 
Physicians and Scientific Men asa SUBSTI. 
TUTE FOR INJURIOUS COSMETICS. 
7th. The Mask isa Natural Beautifer for 
Bleaching and Preserving the Skin and Re- 
moving Complexional Imperfections. 
8th. Its use cannot be detected by the closest scrutiny, 
and it may be worn with Perfect Privacy, if desired. 
9th. The Mask is sold at a moderate price, and is 
to be PURCHASED BUT ONCE. 
10th. Hundreds of dollars uselessly expended for cos- 
‘ metics, lotions, and like preparations may be saved its 
possessor. 
11th. Ladies in every section of the country are 
The Toilet Mask in Position to the Face. using the Mask with gratifying results. 
12th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective for beautifying purposes, and never injures 
the most delicate skin. 
13th. While it is intended that the Mask should be Worn During Sleep, it may be 
applied WITH EQUAL GOOD RESULTS at any time, tosuit the convenience of the wearer. 
14th. The Mask has received the testimony of well-known society and professional ladies 
who proclaim it tobe the greatest discoveryfor beautifying purposes ever vouchsafed to womankind 
COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 
powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use every kind of 
spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beauti- 
ful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is 
both a complexion preserver and beautifier. Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 
Valuable Illustrated Treatise, with proofs and 
full particulars, Mailed Free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 


1164 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE. 
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~ \ ‘ \ RINTED Paper, or that containing chemicals in- 
UNNI Sabai Er gg hy e ordinary process of manufacture, 
———E—————————— is 8 cause of Hemorrhoids, The “STanpaxD’ 
Brand is not medicated, but is entirely free from 
any deleterious substance. The division into sheets 
by perforations secures economy unattainable in the 
nperforated Roll or package, while the rapid dissolu- 
tion of the paperin water preventsloss vf health from 
impure air, due to stoppage of pipes and drains, with 
accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ Bills. 


Special Express contracts now enable us to ' ‘ 


Deliver One Dozen 1000 Sheet Rolls 


and NickeL Fixture, anywhere in the United States 
accessible by Express, on receipt of $3.00; or we can 
forward, as heretofore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture 
for $1.00, charges prepaid, 
































81 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass, 


A. P. W. Paper Co, 

' Gentlemen: Your “ Me- 
a) dicated Toilet Paper” is 
nal useful in the treatment 
a 

am 






















of Anal diseases, allay- 
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Pp: and a trial is con SESSA 
DA INTSHUST, 


vincing of its merits. SY 6 t EERE 


F. M. Jounson, M. D, 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids, has proved a most successful vehicle for 
emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic 
cases that —- persistent treatment without which the advice and reme- 
dies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, 
offers a method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance 
attending the use of other remedies. The itching typeof the disease quickly 


| yields to its influence. 
ny Pocket Packet, 10 cts, Eight Packets and neat Pocket Case, $1. Price per 
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roll of 1,000 sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, 50 cts. two 1,000 Sheet 
Rolls, Nickel Fixture, $1.30. Delivered free anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of price. Address: 
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Lat me L LEI 


on BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION EN SURED BY USING = 


PEARS’ SOAP. 4 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, = 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, #. 2. S., PRES. OF THE RoyAL CoOL. OF Sunceons, ZA} ) 
ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


> COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES $e : 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 


} The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials: 4} 


Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI, | ie 


Wy] HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR di Z —_ Yas 


| 4 : aa THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” 





. FR aN el 
2,97 PEARS’ SOAP IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE BL OrviItseED WoRLD JS Jt 


P ARS SOAP—THE GRE AT. ION SOAP-IS_F FOR ww LE THROUGH- 
0 T UNITED af ta ‘i s 
? 7 SES eM BeARD AD 4 pee OF THE WORLD, AND ITS 




















QCHICAGO. 








The ONLY BRAND 


om of Laundry Soap awarded 
a FIRST CLASS MEDAL at the New Orleans Exposition. 


It has the largest sale ot ANY ONE BRAND of Laundry 
Soap on earth. 


Sales of “White Russian” during the year 1886, over 
22,000,000 pounds. 


It has been fully established in the United States Courts that 
JAS. SS. KIRK & COMP’Y, Chicago, adopted “WHITE RUSSIAN” 
as a Trade Mark for Soap in the year 1864. Its use by any other 
premiera can and will be enjoined, and damages recovered 

erefor. 
































Trow’s PRINTING AND BoOKBiNDING COMPANY. 
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WAREHOUSE: 
26 JOHN~ STREET 
“NEW YORK. 


FOR. SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. - LEADING NOS.: 048, 44, 130, 333, 161. 


ESTERBROOK * Tift. ~<Quba - 








Our constant aim is to make them the finest in the world. 


Ask your Grocer for 


“OUR TRADE- MARK” HAMS 





BONELESS BACON 


None Genuine unless showing our Patented Trade-Marks, 
a tages waitend Seal attached + —_ ating, and 
ped Canvas, as in the cuts. 


A little higher i in price, but of unrivalled quality. 


ACID PHOSPHATE 





Horstonis 


[LIQUID] 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
potasb and iron with oy oy ic acid in such form as to 
be readily assimilated by the system. Prepared accotd- 
ing to. the directions of Professor E. N. Horsford, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 


NERVOUSNESS, 
WEAKENED ENERGY, INDIGESTION, ETC. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians 
of all schools. 
Its action Redd harmonize with such stimulants as are 


necessary to 
It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both 


brain and body, 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Ensaphiet giving further particulars 
mailed free. Manufactured by t 


Rumford Chemical Works, 'Prabliiened, R. | 
tw BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





The BEST Accident Insurance. 
The Old Reliable United States Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion, 320 and 322 Broadway, New York. 

Time Tried and Proved. Ten Years of Success. Unrivalled 
for Prompt and Equitable Settlement of Claims. 
MILLION DOLLARS PAID. IN LOSSES. 

No losses due and unpaid. Over 35,000 Leading BUSINESS 
and PROFESSIONAL Men are members. 
NEW FEATURES: 


$10,000 Death by Accident. 

$10,000 Loss Hands or Feet. 

$10,000 Loss Hand and Foot. 
$5,000 Loss Hand or Foot. 


These amounts of Indemnity are provided by the ‘Policies of 


Over a 


$5,000 Loss Both Eyes. , 
$1,800 Loss One Eye. 
$2,500 Permanent Total Disability. 
$50 a Week Temporary Total 
Disability. 





the United States Mutual Accident Association, 320 and 322 
Broadway, New York, at a cost to members in the preferred 
occupations, of about $26 a year, which may be made in one 
payment or in instalments. One-half or one-quarter of above 
insurance at proportionate rates. 

Membership Fee, $5 for each $5,000 Policy. 


CHARLES B. PEET, ‘President, 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec. and Gen. Manager. 

















112 Fifth Avenue, New or ree acon 204 & 206 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


x Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, 
IANOS WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 
BILITY. 
4 WAREROOMS: 








